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Preface 


Natthi loke raho nama... 
In this world there’s nothing hidden ... 
Anguttara I, 149 


Samanera Bodhesako (aka layman Robert Smith, Sdmanera Vinayadhara, 
Bhikkhu Nanasuci) was born 1939 in Detroit, Michigan, USA. He studied 
literature and writing at the University of Iowa. In 1966 he became a 
Theravada Buddhist novice monk in India. He moved to Sri Lanka where he 
obtained full ordination as a bhikkhu. He disrobed in 1971 and took the robes 
again in 1980 in Thailand. In 1982 he returned to Sri Lanka where he spent 
most of the rest of his life. In 1988 on a journey to the USA he died from an 
intestinal hernia in Kathmandu. In his last years he edited Clearing the Path: 
Writings of Nanavira Thera for which he founded Path Press. 

An excellent author himself he left us a number of manuscripts of his 
own writing. GETTING OFF is a masterful narrative - reflections and 
recollections of an autobiographical nature covering his first period in robes 
1966-1971. The book bears testimony to his literary skills and displays 
Bodhesako’s full authenticity. 

It has been published elsewhere in a mutilated form. The editors of that 
edition wrote: “... We have removed a few passages of intimate nature which 
could cause uncomfortable feelings to readers,” and, “we trust that in our 
efforts to prepare the book from the manuscript we have not obscured the 
intention of the writer.” 

It takes trust, indeed, to hold such a view. The editors of this edition feel 
that it serves the intention of a writer best if a publisher presents what the 
author meant. And an author usually means what he writes. 

Bodhesako’s honest reflections on the shortcomings of the human mind - 
his mind - and on skillful means of dealing with them are of great value for 
any practitioner, no matter if lay or ordained. To present them in the way he 
wrote them down may mean less glorification of and for the author. But it is 
certainly a better way of honoring him. 


Those who have read the castrated version of GETTING OFF already may 
have had the occasional feeling that something was missing, especially when 
the text flow was interrupted mid-thought. Nevertheless, the “few passages” 
which have been excised or tampered with in that edition have been 
discreetly marked in this one for the convenience of the re-readers. This way 
they can easily trace what they have been missing so far. In doing so they 
might wonder ... 

So, dear reader, we trust that you will get inspiration and insights from 
this uncensored version of GETTING OFF - even enjoyment and maybe some 
fun. 

And please, don’t feel uncomfortable. 

- the editors 


Chapter One 


(i) 
To prepare for ordination all those worldly possessions I’d no longer need 
had to be disposed of, including my hair. 

“TI know what you're afraid of,” Ven. Dharmapal told me. We watched the 
barber as he first arranged his tools on a cloth on the bathhouse floor, then 
filled an ancient jam jar from the tap. The lid had holes punched in it for 
sprinkling water. 

“You're afraid of having your hair shaved off,” Ven. Dharmapal told me, 
and he was right. Lose my beard? My curly hair? It was frightening, this 
business of giving up. The only thing that seemed more frightening to me at 
that moment was admitting to Ven. Dharmapal that I could care so much 
about something as insignificant as hair. Me? I wasn’t that vain, not me. 

So, “No, I don’t care about that,” I told him. And, mirabile dictu, from the 
moment I said it I really didn’t care about having my head shaved. Instead I 
cared about not caring about it. 

“Do you want to call off the ordination? I can still send the barber away.” 

I looked at the barber. He wore a dirty once-white sarong and possessed 
the wide feet and splayed toes of one who’d never worn footwear. He moved 
with the servility of low caste and the pride of knowing his place. I was far 
less certain of my own place. The ordination wouldn’t be held until this 
evening, and I hadn’t expected him to be sent for so early. There hadn’t been 
enough time to prepare myself. 

“Call off the ordination? Why? Do you think I should?” I’d already con- 
sidered the idea several times. The uneasiness I felt from knowing so little 
about the new life I would lead was balanced by the uneasiness of admitting 
to Ven. Dharmapal that I might not be capable of the challenge. 

“T’m not telling you whether you should be ordained or not. But if you 
don’t want to it’s not too late to call it off. It’s not such a big thing.” 

“No, it’s not that. I just don’t see why shaving’s so necessary. Why can’t I 
keep my hair? What’s so terrible about hair?” 
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“Nobody said there was anything wrong with hair. That’s just the way of 
monks. Until now your way has been blue jeans, beard, like that. Monks wear 
robes and shave the head.” 

“Isn’t there a sect where monks don’t shave their heads?” I knew there 
was: I’d seen in Nepal how some of the Tibetan lamas, who were also 
Buddhists, wore a wooden frame on their heads around which their long 
hair was elaborately coifed. But they didn’t wear blue jeans. 

“Robert, this is a teaching of giving up. This isn’t a teaching of holding to 
the impermanent. What of the body can be more impermanent than hair? 
But if you don’t want to lose your hair we can still call off the ordination.” 

“No, I want to do it. Let’s do it.” 

Ven. Dharmapal told the barber to go ahead. The barber tucked a dirty 
and patched cloth into my shirt collar (was it, I wondered, one of his older 
sarongs?), hunkered down on his haunches, and set to work on hair and 
beard. 

“Robert, even in the time of the Buddha this cutting of hair has been the 
symbol of giving up. It’s the mark of one whose life is given over to harm- 
lessness and contemplation.” 

Sitting still beneath the barber’s scissors, I smiled as I felt hair tickle my 
neck and watched it fall to the cool tiles. Hiding nervousness under an air of 
determined nonchalance, my smile was a bit forced, a bit defensive. Ven. 
Dharmapal watched impassively. 

“Don’t worry so much,” he said. “The barber won’t cut your ears off.” 

“It just feels funny. And cold, too.” 

“You'll have to learn how to shave your own head. You won't always have 
a barber to do it for you.” 

“What if I cut myself?” 

“Then you'll bleed.” 

When the barber finished he presented me with a mirror in which to 
examine my bald pate and chin. I’d expected to find myself merely bald and 
was taken aback to discover that I was shockingly nude. Not even a stubble of 
modesty hid that glaring thing that was my skull. I’d never seen anything so 
naked in my life. 
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If it hadn’t been merely a minor part of the whole ordination procedure, 
and if I’d been left alone to savor my feelings, I might have managed to work 
up some coherent emotions. Perhaps a sort of bemused chagrin, I imagine, 
along with a sense of disbelief that anything could be quite so naked as my 
skull, all tempered by a feeling of being cleaner than I'd ever felt before. But 
the inner circle of curious monks and laymen who ran the temple had never 
before seen a Westerner ordained. They certainly weren’t going to miss a 
thing, and I wasn’t left alone to get acquainted with my new appearance. 

“Sadhu, sadhu,” Amen, amen, several of them murmured. 

Until I could accustom myself to those newly-exposed cheeks, to that 
now-Huxleyan forehead, squared-off Dick Tracy chin and Alfred E. Newman 
ears, mirrors would no longer offer me the comfort of familiarity. 

“So,” Ven. Dharmapal said. “Now you're like a baby, eh? No hair, hmm?” 
And he smiled at me. 

After the barber left I showered, dressed in the white clothes I would 
wear until ordination that evening, and flushed my comb down the toilet. 


* * KOK 


The barber returned to the street to smoke beedies - conical Indian cigarettes 
- and to wait for another customer, and I returned to my room to rehearse 
the lines I needed to know for the ordination. But my mind soon started to 
reel with the strange-sounding Pali phrases and I put the book aside. I 
gathered together a bundle of things and prepared to leave. 

“You're going out?” Ven. Dharmapal asked. 

“Yes, I’ve got to get rid of this stuff.” 

“When the Buddha first left the life of the householder and became a 
recluse he tied his possessions in a bundle and left them beside a tree for 
anyone to take.” 

“Should I do that?” 

“Do it however you like.” 

“I want to do it this way.” 

“That’s fine. But be back before sunset: we want to take some more 
pictures.” 
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I walked past the temple gate and into the streets of Calcutta. It felt 
strange walking about without any hair (could I be arrested for indecent 
exposure?) but nobody seemed to take any notice of me. 

I walked through a maze of back alleys where I could still get lost if I 
wasn’t watchful of my way. At the square on the corner I avoided piles of 
decaying vegetable matter. Merchants squatted along the sidewalk selling 
foodstuffs, cure-alls, and oddments, all shouting their wares and prices. 
Along one block were eight or nine merchants of old bottles, potzrebies, and 
empty tins while across the street were a bunch of banana dealers. 
Astrologers and palmists hawked fortunes and futures. 

At the corner sat several dentists. Before each was spread a large square 
of cloth with his hand drill, pliers, and the like, as well as a display of his 
wares: sample sets of false teeth, proof of his workmanship. I wasn’t inclined 
to investigate their services personally, even though some of them also 
displayed framed and glassed letters testifying to the satisfaction of previous 
customers. Some of the signatures were those of famous people: I suspected 
forgery. I watched them for a while, but no customers appeared. Too bad. It 
would have been an instructive sight. 

Unlike the merchants the beggars were everywhere. By now I’d grown 
used to their unavoidable presence, their pleas for pennies: paise, sahib; paise, 
sahib; paise, sahib. I'd accustomed myself to the children who clung lifelessly 
to my shirt sleeve as they followed me, whining raggedly. Even when they’d 
given up hope they clung to me, crying: paise, sahib; paise, sahib; paise, sahib. 
They had nothing else to do. 

They were hungry, or afraid, or both. They would stand at the door of the 
little restaurant where I ate masala dosa and peer in at me, trying to get my 
attention. I learned, soon enough, to sit facing away from an open entrance. 
I didn’t want to see them standing there, unable to express in their faces the 
full misery of their being because part of them had to be on guard, lest I send 
a waiter out to shoo them off. That part of them, endangered, had no time 
for misery. 

Yes - I was afraid of those clamoring cries for help, and ashamed of being 
afraid, and I felt my own needs no less acutely for that, and felt guilty about 
being selfish and felt angry at them for making me feel guilty, and, being 
angry, I tried to ignore them, to escape from them. And I drove them from 
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me with harsh words or silence except when one of them, with a word or a 
gaze, touched something vulnerable, or when some unexpected movement 
towards generosity briefly broke down that inner wall I’d built to contain 
such feelings, and I gave one of them a coin, or felt that I should have. 

No - I didn’t know how to accept the humanity of all those beggars, to 
allow them to matter, and yet at the same time, with the song of their need - 
paise, sahib; paise, sahib; paise, sahib - become part of me, to survive myself. 
When one person is drowning we might easily afford to help him board our 
raft; when there are millions we fear to be swamped by their numbers. 

They were drowning in a sea of poverty and filth: the rubble-strewn back 
ways that I walked stank with the stench of gutters, toilets, rot and exhaust 
fumes. And when I reached the main street the noises of traffic and work 
mixed with the cries of vendors and the life sounds of endless numbers 
whose only home was the street upon which they begged, cooked, laughed, 
cried, slept, reproduced, and died. I walked down that street carrying a large 
bundle, seeking beggars. 

“You're looking for beggars, man?” 

“That’s right.” I’d nodded to a fellow traveler on the street and we’d 
stopped to exchange a few words. He wore jeans and a lot of hair and wasn’t 
sure what to make of me. 

“That’s like looking for ice at the South Pole, isn’t it?” 

I laughed. “Kind of.” 

“wWhat’re you gonna do with the beggars when you find them?” 

“I’ve got this bundle of things to get rid of.” 

“So you’re gonna give it to them?” A pair of cutoff jeans was visible. 
“What’s all that, your clothes?” 

“Yes.” 

He looked at my white clothes and shorn head. “Looks like you’ve been 
going through changes.” 

“I guess I really have.” 

“Glad to see someone is helping them. Sometimes I feel sorry for them, 
but, Jesus ... what can I do?” 

I nodded sympathetically, feeling that I knew, from my new unattached 
position, what could be done. 
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Two weeks ago my attitude had been the same as his. I’d looked upon 
beggars as a hazard to my security, both mental and fiscal. No longer. Now it 
was as if I’d suddenly discovered myself burdened with a plethora of useless 
life rafts and needed some drowning beggars to take them off my hands. To 
need drowning beggars? Just what kind of state was ordination bringing me 
to, anyway? 

“What kind of ... thing ... are you into?” 

“It’s Buddhist. I’m going to be ordained this evening. I’ll be a monk, so 
I've got to get rid of this stuff.” 

“So youre giving it away? Just like that?” 

“That’s right. You need clothes or anything?” 

“What d’you have?” He looked through my parcel. “Naw, doesn’t look 
like what I’d want. I’ve got enough gear now.” 

“That’s what I keep finding. Enough, or too much. All the way from 
Europe. I’ll bet I had fifty pounds in my backpack when I started. This is 
about all that’s left now.” 

We both looked at the blue cotton sack I carried. 

“Yeah? Are you gonna stay like this, Buddhist and all? You gonna do this 
trip the rest of your life or something?” 

“I don’t know. I'll have to see what it’s like.” 

“They let you quit if you want to?” 

“Sure. It’s not a prison.” 

“What’ll happen if you decide to do that? You won’t have clothes, you 
won't have no gear.” 

“T’ll worry about that when it happens.” But my attitude wasn’t as unam- 
bivalent as my words. Part of me still shrank from the prospect of giving up 
any form of security and familiarity (wasn’t my hair sacrifice enough?) and 
wailed distantly at my own rash folly. 

“Why don’t you just keep it until you need it again?” 

“Because monks aren’t supposed to hold on to possessions.” 

“A vow of poverty?” 

“India’s the right place for that.” 

“Maybe for poverty. I don’t know about vows. Listen, I just got into town. 
You know where I can get a good rate for dollars?” 
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“Sure.” But I hesitated, for I knew I wouldn’t be using the black market 
any more, and wondered whether I should even be discussing it; then I 
continued: “It’s been going down lately; last I heard it was around ten. But 
check around New Market; that’s where you'll get the best rates. Right down 
that way.” 

“Thanks. Good luck to you.” 

“You too. So long.” 

I walked on along the street looking for beggars. Up the street a vendor 
of posters had set up his stand, where he displayed out-of-date maps and 
posters of Hindu deities printed in the most tastelessly gaudy colors. Against 
the drab tenor of the whole area it was always a bit of a shock to see Baby 
Krishna, dressed in the brightest of greens and yellows, wearing the most 
glistening purple jewelry, blue-skinned, plump, living in a world that would 
drive the Technicolor people black-and-white with envy. Another poster 
showed Kali the Terrible trampling her victims, fiercely black and garishly 
red, the patron deity of Kali-kata, which the British called Calcutta. 

Beneath this poster a burly middle-aged man sat in silence with his 
wooden leg sticking out. His hopeless eyes were set in a grizzled face. Yester- 
day I’d have had to avoid looking at him. Part of my world would have been 
amputated, like that leg, from the necessity of pretending that he didn’t 
exist lest I be obliged to give him alms and compassion. Today as I passed 
him I pulled from my sack a long-sleeved shirt, a useful thing for a December 
evening, and thrust it into his hands, and as I walked on a piece of my world 
was mended, filling me with pleasure. 

On another street a pretty and laughing young woman approached me 
with outstretched palm. Her thin dress revealed the contours of a shapely 
body; her face was soft and almost alluring. When she said paise, sahib, there 
was laughter in her voice, not misery, although she wore the same rags as 
any other beggar. Two weeks ago I might have bargained with her for the 
body that she flaunted, but now ... well, where would we get it on? In the 
streets? A beggar’s lean-to? At the temple? No, I was already shaved, I was 
already dressed in white: I felt, already, beyond sex. So instead of coming on 
to her I handed her the big shaggy sweater that was much of the remaining 
bulk of the bag I carried and walked on while she stood there surprised. 
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It took several hours to empty the sack, but finally even the first aid kit, 
the jewelry, the pocketknife, the sack itself, had been disposed of, and I 
found myself walking back to the temple with nothing left to get rid of 
except a small American flag and a watch. In Europe I'd hitched a lot of rides 
with that flag, but I held on to it now not from sentiment but because I felt 
ashamed to offer such a useless thing to a beggar. As for the watch, I wasn’t 
yet sure that I wanted to give away anything as valuable and useful as that. I 
hankered to keep something for myself, as if I were also a beggar. I debated 
with myself about these two possessions. 

As I walked past a plush restaurant a melange of tantalizing aromas 
seduced me, and I hesitated only a moment before going in. The place was 
outrageously expensive (by my standards), but this would be not only my 
last meal as a layman, but also my last evening meal. Monks, I’d been sorry 
to learn, don’t eat after midday. I might be beyond sex, but I wasn’t yet 
beyond an evening meal, and decided to make this a good one. 

I expected that not being able to eat after midday would be a difficult 
adjustment for me. Nor would it be the only change in my life now, though I 
still had only a vague idea what I might actually expect. The last few weeks 
I'd been asking questions. 


“How do Buddhist laypeople get married?” 

“What do you mean?” Ven. Dharmapal had said. “How do they meet each 
other, or what?” 

“No, I mean, are they married by monks?” Because I wasn’t at all sure I 
liked the idea of having to marry people, probably bury others, and preach 
to the rest. That wasn’t at all what I’d had in mind when I'd asked for ordina- 
tion. 

My goals had seemed modest enough: I imagined myself sitting in a grass 
hut in some picturesque jungle finishing the novel which really, by then, I’d 
abandoned as a bad job; of cleaning all the chemicals out of my system; 
maybe even doing a little meditation, getting my head together; maybe even 
(who knows?) becoming enlightened in some mystical flash (“Anyone can 
achieve it,” I’d been told) and dwelling in that perfect peace and harmony 
praised by the wise. Then, on some secluded jungle path, coming across this 
chick who was also into meditation, beautiful, demure, fantastic ... 
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The prospect of having to perform marriages and dispense blessings 
didn’t fit into this picture I had of my future life. 

“Buddhists get married by civil contract, not by the words of a monk,” 
Ven. Dharmapal told me. 

“Catholic priests conduct marriages,” I pointed out. 

“A monk isn’t the same thing as a priest. Monks don’t minister to the 
world: they’ve renounced it. They seek their own welfare. A monk shouldn’t 
even be at a wedding, let alone conduct one. He shouldn’t be involved in 
anything that has to do with family, sex, or attachments.” 

“What about preaching?” 

“Some monks give sermons, but don’t worry: you won't be expected to.” 

No marriages, then. No sermons, no priestly duties. Good. Sometimes I 
feared this taking of robes would prove to be a mistake. I hoped not, for if it 
was I didn’t know what wasn’t. I’d begin to find out in just a few more hours. 
As I nibbled on a bit of sweet-and-sour chicken I wondered if I’d ever eat this 
well again. 


All I’d wanted was a place to crash; that’s how I'd first come to the temple. 

Everywhere in India I’d stayed in temples and dharmashalas, pilgrim rest 
houses. The temples had all been either Hindu or Sikh. A rug or straw mat on 
the floor was the most typical shelter offered. The dharmashalas would be 
anything from a simple thatched roof sheltering a few string beds to the 
gardened tile-and-sandstone multi-story fantasy that was the Birla Temple 
in Delhi, where I’d had a private room. 

Built by the wealthy devout, these dharmashalas are gifts of faith intended 
to be used by poorer pilgrims and sadhus - Hindu mendicants - in need of 
shelter. Since the Indian definition of pilgrim was broad enough to include 
me I’d stayed in these rest houses across India, using their hospitality to eke 
out my meager funds; but in Calcutta I didn’t know where to look. I’d asked 
on the street and been directed, unexpectedly, to the Buddhists. 

“You want to stay here?” they’d asked, surprised. 

“That’s right.” 

They looked at me searchingly. After the two-day trip from Katmandu I 
was grubby and unkempt and worn. 

“why don’t you go to a hotel?” 
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“T don’t have enough money for hotels. And actually, I’d rather stay with 
the people.” 

“Other temples, they let you stay there?” 

“Sure. I usually stay at Hindu temples, but I’d really prefer a Buddhist 
place. I think very highly of Buddha.” 

“It’s not the custom at Buddhist temples to provide accommodations for 
travelers.” 

“Oh? I thought I saw a lot of people staying in those rooms on the first 
floor.” 

“Those people are refugees from East Pakistan. We’re trying to provide 
for them because they’re homeless.” 

“’’m homeless, too.” 

“Our energies are directed towards helping refugees. We don’t really 
have facilities to put up travelers.” 

“Then, do you know where there’s a dharmashala around here?” 

“No, we’ve never heard of one around here. Tell us, how long do you 
want to stay in Calcutta?” 

Was that a ray of hope? “Just a little while. Until I get a border permit to 
cross over into East Pakistan.” 

“All these refugees here, they’re running away from there, they say it’s 
no good. And you want to go there?” 

“That’s right.” 

“You can stay in the meditation hall, then, until you find a dharmashala. 
But people use it in the daytime, so we can’t be responsible for your baggage. 
You'll have to take care of that yourself.” 

And now J had, except for one watch and one flag. 

I finished an after-dinner cigarette, left the restaurant, and continued 
back to the temple. At Calcutta’s huge English park called the Maidan I 
watched Indian schoolboys play cricket, then took a shortcut through the 
gardens. Beside a clump of bushes I came upon a body sleeping face down: 
another beggar. He looked worse off than any I’d seen yet today: ragged, 
skeletal, ashen. I wanted to give him something. I pulled out the flag, then 
hesitated. I wanted to be rid of it, true, but it was no gift, sawdust to a thirsty 
man. No, I’d do it right. I put the flag away and took out the watch. The 
proceeds from that would easily see him through a month. Then I had 
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another idea and wrapped the watch in the flag: a colorful if unorthodox gift 
wrapping. 

“Hey, mister.” I tried to rouse him from his sleep, but he didn’t respond. I 
tried again: “Pssst. Hey,” and gently shook his shoulder, but still there was 
no response. Should I let sleeping beggars lie? Maybe he needed help, 
though. I shook him more vigorously, with a suspicion that was awesomely 
and amply confirmed when I rolled him over. His eyelids fell open to reveal 
the blank whites of eyeballs staring spookily at nothing whatsoever and his 
throat gurgled gently as a wisp of air was forced along it by the shifting 
pressures of the body’s weight. I held the shoulder a moment longer, staring 
into his face and uncertain what to do. Then, realizing there was nothing I 
could do, I let the body fall back heavily onto the ground, dropped the flag- 
wrapped watch by his side, and hurried away. 

I never learned what happened to the watch, but I saw the flag again 
several days later when I was approached for a handout by a beggar who 
wore a patched and faded sarong. One of the patches was much newer than 
any of the others, and much more remarkable as well. The crazy upside- 
down angle only accented the bright red stripes that ran along his belly, 
with stars against the deep blue background, which stood out in stark 
contrast to the rest of his clothing. 

I gave him a rupee. 


* * KK X 


Photo sessions were sponsored by my dayaka. He was the man who’d be 
providing the robes I would first put on that evening, as well as anything 
else I wanted while I stayed at the vihara, the temple. Ab-so-loot-ly anything. 

Just as Aladdin didn’t polish lamps in search of a djinni, but found one 
unexpectedly, so too my involvement in the patronage of the dayaka system 
had come about completely unexpectedly, and my attitude fluctuated wildly 
as I tried to accommodate the system to my own sensibilities. It seemed an 
eminently unfair arrangement that was entirely to my own advantage and, 
apart from trying to understand the mechanism through which the djinni, 
my dayaka, had suddenly appeared to carry out my bidding, my attitudes 
teetered between extremes. 
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On the one hand there was the pleasure of finding myself so advan- 
tageously placed, with the corresponding rationale that such a worthy and 
deserving young adventurer as myself ought to achieve recognition as the 
unique asset to the world that he was. And on the other hand there was the 
secret sense of injustice that such unfair advantage should be taken of such a 
well-disposed stranger as my dayaka that he should be made to believe it his 
duty to support me. I certainly didn’t feel that way about him. 

About a week ago I’d been summoned by one of the junior monks to the 
small crowded room of the chief monk of the temple, Ven. Dharmapal 
Bhikkhu. It was he who had consented to ordain me and to become my 
teacher and it is to him that “Getting Off” is dedicated. He was seated on the 
carpet with another man, drinking tea and examining some papers. 

“Robert, I want you to meet Mr. Barua. He’s one of the most devoted 
supporters of the vihara.” 

I sat down and looked at Mr. Barua. I’d seen him around the temple but 
we hadn’t spoken. I greeted him with the traditional Indian salutation: 
palms joined and raised, and head bowed. | intoned the greeting: “Namaste.” 

Mr. Barua looked back shyly. He was middle-aged and wore the loose-cut 
white muslin trousers and blouse of his tradition and black sneakers without 
socks. He was solemn-faced, as if he had some great sadness in him, perhaps 
some deep feelings of compassion forged out of a great personal loss which 
wasn’t yet faded from memory. 

“Robert, Mr. Barua wants to be your dayaka. Do you understand that 
word, dayaka?” 

I tried to remember if I’d heard it or read it. Was it a word I ought to 
know by now? Ven. Dharmapal explained its meaning. 

“Mr. Barua will provide for you all your material needs while you're a 
monk here. He’ll also give you the requisites you'll need for ordination.” 

Ven. Dharmapal saw the dubious expression on my face. 

“You know, Robert, the monk has eight requisites he must always have. If 
he is ever without even one of the requisites he must try to replace it 
somehow.” 

“T don’t know what these requisites are.” 

“There are the three robes. You see, I’m wearing one outer robe and one 
inner robe, and a belt, like so.” 
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He opened the outer robe and I could see how the inner robe covered him 
from waist to ankles, leaving his brown hairless chest uncovered. The cloth 
belt went around the waist of the inner robe. 

“The third robe is the cloak robe, for cold weather.” 

He pointed to the robe-rack in the corner where the cloak hung. 

“There’s also a needle and thread for repairing the robe. They count 
together as one requisite. There’s a cloth for straining water. We don’t want 
to drink the bugs, because that would kill them. And there’s an almsbowl. 
Almsbowls are hard to come by in India.” 

“Where do you get them?” 

“From Ceylon and Thailand. But we have an extra one in the temple, so 
it’s not a problem for you.” 

“That’s good. The almsbowl must be very useful.” 

“Yes. Now the eighth requisite, Robert, is a razor. Before he buys you a 
razor Mr. Barua wishes to know what sort you prefer. Like this kind, or like 
this kind?” And Ven. Dharmapal showed me two samples. 

“I prefer the safety razor.” The alternative was a wicked-looking 
“cutthroat” straight razor. 

I looked over at Mr. Barua. “Thank you.” I felt awkward in the face of 
such unexpected generosity. 

“Thank you,” he responded, I didn’t know what for. “If you are wanting 
any else I am wanting give to you. Just you are asking me, I am trying get for 
you.” 

“Robert, what Mr. Barua said, that was his formal offer to be your dayaka, 
your provider.” 

“Does every monk have a dayaka?” 

“No, you’re very lucky to be having a dayaka, believe me. And right from 
the time of ordination” - for that was when Mr. Barua’s offer would become 
effective — “instead of having to wait a long time.” 

“Do you have a dayaka?” 

“Now, yes. But I had much trouble after my ordination. For six years I 
didn’t have a dayaka.” Even if I got sick there was no one to provide 
medicines. To have a dayaka from the start, that’s good fortune.” 

“Thank you,” I said to Mr. Barua. 

“Thank you,” he replied. 
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“Also, Mr. Barua asks me to tell you that as long as you’re in Calcutta he 
will provide all meals for you.” 

I didn’t know what to say. 

“Thank you,” I said. 

“Thank you,” Mr. Barua replied. 

I didn’t know what to make of this totally unexpected, but not totally 
welcome, turn of events. I didn’t totally welcome it because I didn’t like to 
feel beholden, and also because it seemed too good to be true: there had to 
be a catch. It wasn’t until later that I developed a self-serving rationale 
which I couldn’t quite believe and a corresponding attitude that didn’t quite 
fit me: I must have done something right. It was their trip, this giving, not 
mine. I hadn’t forced it on them. So why not make the most of it? Anything I 
want? And all that’s necessary is merely to ask - nay, tell; for Mr. Barua ever 
afterwards radiated an anxiety to provide - and poof !, there it was. And the 
joker of it all was that absolutely nothing was expected from me in return. 
Progress on his own path was my ddyaka’s reward, for merit was gained by 
helping another on his way to enlightenment. That, too, I then thought, was 
only a poof ! away. 

I asked, as it turned out, for no more than a few inexpensive necessities: 
under those conditions it required either greater courage or less conscience 
than I had to make demands. Mr. Barua never refused any request I made or 
objected to the cost of anything, but for all that the seriousness of his 
demeanor made me feel that I hadn’t been planned for in his budget. Even 
after I'd given away all my possessions I still didn’t feel needy enough, and 
was reluctant to use his generosity. 

It was, I think, to have a sort of evidence that the photo sessions were 
organized, Mr. Barua was laying out a fairly substantial sum of money, by his 
standards, to provide for me and, although he knew the merit gained would 
eventually evidence itself, he perhaps felt better having some sort of tangi- 
ble and present proof of the act, like a promissory note. 

“Robert,” I was summoned by Ven. Dharmapal when I returned from 
giving away my worldly goods. 

“Yes?” 

“Come, we need to take some more pictures.” 

“Didn’t we take enough this morning?” 
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“You had your hair then. Now you're shaved.” 

But if my hair was so insignificant why did they want to photograph the 
difference? I submitted in bad grace. 

This was the second of three photographic sessions organized that day 
for Mr. Barua and me. In each photograph Mr. Barua appears the same: 
upright, benevolent and snapshot-stiff, with a long scarf dangling from his 
neck. I appear progressively changed: first bearded and frowning, then 
shaven and bewildered, and finally berobed and spaced-out. It was the 
second of these sessions (shaven and bewildered) that was now being orga- 
nized by the half-dozen updsakas (lay followers; not necessarily supporters) 
who involved themselves in it. 

“we'll go to the roof,” Ven. Dharmapal said. 

“Let’s take one in the shrine room.” 

“Too dark. We can’t waste flash bulbs.” 

We walked across the cement courtyard to the drab yellow building in 
which the monks lived. Each monk had a small room opening out onto a 
loggia: I'd move there tonight, after ordination. 

We climbed to the roof. When we weren’t in the shadows of the scudding 
clouds we were touched by bright lukewarm sunlight. I looked down onto 
the courtyard where refugees from East Pakistan were preparing family 
meals. Women squatted over primus stoves or beside charcoal fires and in 
clay pots they cooked their rice and curries. They wore shawls over their 
heads against the late-afternoon chill, and for modesty’s sake. Up here I 
could look past them and over the high brick wall surrounding the temple 
out to the city. 

The reflection of the sky was caught in the windowed walls of plush 
skyscrapers at whose base sat the beggars. Mr. Barua belonged to India’s 
small middle class, for he owned a small business and lived in a three-room 
apartment with plumbing, and so was infinitely better off than the genera- 
tions spawned on the streets, desperately hopeless. Looking at those 
skyscrapers, at any of the comfortable wealth of that city, was a sure 
reminder of the pervasive poverty, the ocean that surrounded those islands 
of safety. 
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Positioned squarely in front of the stairwell box, faced towards the sun so 
that we were obliged to squint, the photographer - one of the temple 
members who owned a box camera - lined us up and prepared to click away. 

“Just a minute. There’s a better way to take pictures. If we stood over 
here, with the sun on our side, we wouldn’t have to squint so much. We’d get 
more interesting shadows. The way we are now we’re squinting, see? And 
the light on our faces makes us look flattened out. So let’s all stand over 
here, and you” - indicating the photographer - “stand over there by the 
edge of the roof and we’ll take a good picture this way, okay? Why don’t you 
all come over here now? Come on, will you? Hey, uh...” 

I couldn’t understand why they didn’t want to come. I'd explained it to 
them so clearly. The photographer obviously didn’t know anything about 
photography except the same tired dictum I’d been taught when, as a youth, 
I’'d snapped my first pictures: don’t point the camera into the sun. But they 
resisted my suggestions. And I told myself, as I had many times before, that 
that’s the way Indians are: their sense of tradition is so strong that if an 
Indian has always done something this way it’s just about impossible to get 
him to try doing it that way. He just refuses to learn a better way, even when 
it’s made evident to him. I couldn’t understand why they couldn’t see how 
much better was my way. 

I didn’t notice, of course, that the photographer was not merely inept but 
was also quite proud of his talents, of his ineptitudes. Nor did I notice that 
Mr. Barua and the other gentle people whom I was with didn’t want to injure 
the photographer’s feelings by appearing to know more than he did. It 
seemed to have escaped my notice, too, that the photos were not intended to 
be portraits (which reveal a subject) but documents (which record an event). 

I persisted, and after the documentary photos were taken one more was 
done my way, as a portrait. It was a study of me standing beside Ven. 
Dharmapal. That photo shows his face: soft, gentle, smiling and wrinkled, 
light brown, with slightly Burmese features. When I returned to the temple 
five years later he looked exactly the same, and greeted me then as if I’d just 
returned from a short stroll. 
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(ii) 
They came for me after dark; I was still reviewing my lines. Seated cross- 
legged on a cushion, I whispered to myself over and over the phrases I’d 
have to know. Even in the parts I knew best I was hesitant; after running 
through something flawlessly three times in a row I might stumble and 
falter on the fourth review. The parts I knew less well were doubtful indeed; 
I only occasionally got through them perfectly. The foreign sounds and 
rhythms, meaningless to me, wouldn’t hold themselves in the right order, 
and my head seemed as well shorn on the inside as it was of hair on the 
outside: nacca gita vadita visika ... vistka ... And it was back to the drawing 
board again 
My particular drawing board consisted of an elaborate cribsheet: I wrote 
most of what I'd need to recite in minuscule script on the palms of my 
hands. During much of the ordination I would, I knew, be squatting before 
Ven. Dharmapal with my palms held together in front of me in ritual 
supplication as I asked to be allowed to go forth from the life of the 
householder to the homeless life of a monk in the Sangha, the order of 
monks established by the Buddha, where I could study and practice the 
Dhamma, the Buddha’s Teaching. By opening my palms hinge-wise slightly I 
could read out my lines, if memory failed me (as I was sure it would), and 
spare myself the embarrassment of a public failure. 


My guides (two updsakas who'd participated in the photography session) 
led me with deference to the meeting hall. I’d had a few lessons on how 
Buddhists conducted themselves when with monks: deference, respect, rigid 
formality, were all part of a mystique by means of which the laity managed 
to endow the monk with an aura of magical potency and to keep that 
unknown object at a comfortable distance. This aura began to settle on me 
from about the time my head was shaved and grew rapidly now, as the time 
of ordination approached. I certainly didn’t feel magically potent; but on the 
other hand there they all were, treating me as if I was, or was about to 
become so. Maybe it would happen to me? Put on the magic robes and ... 
Supermonk! 

The hall was large; even with all the people in it it still seemed empty. A 
few framed photos of near-forgotten events - soccer teams and foundation 
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stones - failed to lend any relief to the walls. The bare bulbs hanging from 
the high ceiling were inadequate. Incense, sweet and strong, failed to 
conceal a musky smell. A night breeze flowing though the open double doors 
chilled me. 

At one end of the hall, on a high podium, sat a large plaster Buddha. His 
skin was golden, his lips bright red. His ears were unnaturally long and his 
hair black, but his face was that of an Apollo. I didn’t understand why he 
wasn’t portrayed with shaven head. Wasn’t he a monk? 

In front of the Buddha, on a lower podium, sat the monks of the temple. 
Facing them, and seated on some thin carpeting, sat the white-clad devotees. 
The spotless white clothing contrasted gently with their soft brown skin 
tone. I suspected that attendance was far above normal: they were making a 
big production out of this ordination. I knew this because I’d written and 
typed up the press notices. 

I wasn’t sure where to sit: on the floor with the updasakas or on the 
podiums with the monks? I stood uncertainly. 

“sit down there.” Ven. Dharmapal pointed to the front row, and I sat 
among the men. Women sat farther back. 

“T didn’t think there’d be so many people.” 

“Many people want to share in this ordination. Now that you’re here we 
can begin, with the pajica sila.” 

“The pafica sila?” That, I knew, was the ritual administration of the five 
precepts observed by Buddhist laity. 

“Yes. You’ve learned it, haven’t you?” 

“Why? Am I going to take it too?” 

“Of course. You’re Buddhist, no? And not yet monk, no? So of course you 
should take it.” 

“But you didn’t tell me about that,” I wanted to say, but clearly he 
thought he had. And, “I didn’t have time to learn it; there was so much else,” 
but clearly he thought I had. 

I tried to remember what I knew of it. Part of it was identical to the dasa 
sila, the ten precepts, which was a major part of the ordination procedure, 
but the third parts differed. 

A signal was given and everyone stopped talking and sat quietly, praying 
or doing something that could easily be mistaken for prayer. I bowed my 
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head in imitation of them and tried to think holy thoughts, but felt uncom- 
fortable with the pretense. I didn’t feel holy and didn’t know what might be 
expected of me. Although in a short time I’d be a monk | still knew little 
about how to be an upasaka. 

Two weeks ago I'd been simply another stray hitchhiker, a late-blooming 
beatnik who, unable to find anything meaningful in the States, had followed 
a meandering course that wound up eventually in India. I was still amazed 
that it had been so few days since I’d actually perceived the idea of 
ordination as a real possibility, not only as something which I might do, but 
also as something which I might do. 

It had been sweltering, that day, when I’d returned to the vihara, having 
just concluded my final fruitless effort to obtain a border permit to cross 
over into East Pakistan. I’d wanted that permit. I had a peaceful out-of-the- 
way spot picked out where I wanted to sit down and finish that novel. Or to 
just sit down: I was tired of traveling; I wanted to stop. My head ached. My 
feet hurt. I was tired of everything. I sighed a sigh of deep disgruntlement 
and faced up to the fact that the permit was simply not going to be granted. I 
felt out of sorts and didn’t want to face the persistent question: Well? What 
are you going to do now? 

The old Burmese monk who meditated on a cushion across from me had 
been undisturbed by my sighs. He looked serene and cool, and I felt unhappy 
that he should seem so content when I wasn’t. He could do that, though: he 
was a monk. How could I be content when life was so pointless that my fate 
was controlled by faceless and feckless bureaucrats? And now that my own 
vision of a serene retreat had proven fruitless what could I do to find peace? 
Too bad I couldn’t be a monk like him. Then I'd have no problem at all. 

Well? The question appeared unexpectedly, like a beggar: Why can’t you 
become a monk? And I felt within me a stillness of apprehension, as I reached 
into that drawer of my mind wherein I kept Stock Replies and Justifications 
That Go Without Saying. But (perhaps just then my head was a bit too tender 
for extensive probing, or perhaps my sour mood blinded me to what I was 
doing) instead of a Perfectly Good Reason, what I finally did pull out of that 
drawer, dangling by its question mark like a rat hanging by its tail, was the 
eternally unanswerable question: Why not? 
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Why not, indeed? And the words rose from some vortex deep within me - 
I was on speed at the time - and expanded in a crescendo which filled me 
full. And almost without my noticing it the intonation of the phrase shifted 
until it was no longer a question but an invitation: Why not? Instead of being 
an inquiry demanding of me that I always have a suitable reply on my 
person (like a cop demanding to see I.D.) it became a suggestion, a soothing 
suggestion that I stop looking for a reply, for an I.D., because any reply I 
would be able to find could be only of my own specious manufacture, not 
issued by any Competent Authority. 

Too late a few tired and bedraggled reasons appeared and were dismissed 
as unconvincing and unworthy. My mind emptied, as if through that same 
emotional eddy from which the question - Why not? - had risen, and there 
was left only the winds of a curious and pondering “Hmmmm” for some 
while followed by a sort of mental shrug of the shoulders, then by a thought- 
ful but impassive “I dunno,” and concluded by a nonchalant “Okay.” Sure. As 
long as there weren’t going to be a lot of hassles about it, anyway. I’d do it: 
I’'d ask to be a monk. Why not? 


* * KK * 


The eldest members of the congregation kept to the old ways: they squatted 
barefoot and wore their silvered hair in topknots, men and women alike. 
Only a few of them had survived the hard times, partition, emigration, more 
hard times: most of the congregation sat cross-legged and wore modern 
dress. As they recited the opening phrases of the pajica sila ritual the rasping 
insistent drone of the old ones filled the hall as their bodies couldn't: Okasa 
aham bhante tisaranena saddhirh ...; ‘Hear me, venerable one: I ask for the five 
precepts together with the three refuges. With compassion for me, vener- 
able one, grant me the precepts.’ 

Three times the people repeated their ritualized request, and three times 
I stumbled along after them, mumbling sounds. I tried to feel the proper 
reverence for such a venerable old ritual but the congregation was reciting 
faster than I could remember and I had no time for emotions, doubts or 
reflections. As the last of our voices faded Ven. Dharmapal sang out in clear 
ringing tones: Yam aham vadami tam vadetha: ‘that which I say you say.’ 
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Ama bhante, ‘yes venerable one,’ the assembly assented. The monks and 
laity raised joined hands; I followed a moment later, and as is done at the 
start of every Buddhist ceremony we chanted three times the words: Namo 
tassa Bhagavato Arahato Samma Sambuddhassa: ‘Honor to the Auspicious One, 
Worthy and Fully Enlightened.’ And then, in a chanting nasal voice, with 
precise and almost musical inflections and timing, Ven. Dharmapal called 
out the three refuges. At the end of each phrase the gathering repeated, in 
flat everyday tones, the Pali phrases he’d sung: 

Buddham saranam gacchami: ‘I go to the Buddha for refuge.’ 

Dhammam saranam gacchami: ‘I go to the Dhamma for refuge.’ 

Sangham saranarn gacchami: ‘I go to the Sangha for refuge.’ 

And the formula was repeated for a second time, and then a third time. 
Ven. Dharmapal sang: Saranam gamanam sampunnam: ‘The refuges as given 
are completed.’ Ama bhante, ‘yes venerable one,’ the congregation 
responded, and then Ven. Dharmapal sang out the phrases of the pafica sila, 
the five precepts, one by one. At the end of each phrase the assembly 
repeated it in a murmur of disordered voices punctuated by the passionate 
rasps of the old ones. 

‘I take the precept to abstain from taking life.’ 

‘I take the precept to abstain from theft.’ 

‘I take the precept to abstain from sexual misconduct.’ 

‘I take the precept to abstain from lying.’ 

‘I take the precept to abstain from intoxicants and liquors that cause 
heedlessness.’ 

I had little chance to think of the meaning of the phrases I stumbled over. 
Those, and more, I would be expected to keep as a monk. 

“Sadhu, sadhu,” the congregation murmured, and bowed down before the 
monks. I followed suit a moment late. 

After a pause Ven. Dharmapal began speaking to the assemblage in a 
slow, quiet, and halting manner, extemporaneous rather than uneasy. He 
spoke Bengali, and the only word I recognized was my name; the only clue I 
had to his topic was the bit of newspaper he unfolded and read to the 
congregation. 

“Robert,” he’d said to me yesterday. “You know how to use the type- 
writer.” 
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“Yes.” I’d typed out some notes once and little kids and grown men had 
come to stare at me open mouthed as I touch-typed on the vihara’s broken- 
down old machine. 

“Perhaps you can type some things for me?” 

“Tl be glad to. What do you have?” 

“We need to send an article to the newspapers about the ordination.” 

“Do you think that’s necessary?” 

“But of course! Why shouldn’t we inform people about such an event? I 
want you to write it.” 

“What should I write?” 

“Something about why you're here, and so on. I'll translate it for the 
Bengali papers.” 

I was flattered, certainly, to have a story about me in the newspapers; but 
I couldn’t help but feel that in writing it myself I was being immodest 
enough to not deserve the public recognition the article sought. How deli- 
cious it would be if someone else wrote nice things about me; and how tact- 
less to say them myself. And how strange that I should have such a fine 
sensibility about the delicacies of such a small point of honor when I was 
perfectly willing, still, to write a crib on the palms of my hands. 

“T’ll see what I can put together,” I had said. 

I agreed not only in order to be co-operative but because I was the only 
one around who could do a decent job of it. And really, too, because it gave 
me a chance to be published: I was as pleased that the article was by me as 
that it was about me. 

It had appeared in several of the newspapers of that day (the local 
papers, that is, rather than the national papers like the Statesman), edited 
and altered to suit Indian journalistic style: 


A 27-year-old American, Robert R. Smith, will be ordained as a Buddhist 
‘samanera’ by the Ven. Dharmapal Bhikkhu at Bengal Buddhist Assn. on 
Sunday evening, 18th December, 1966. The ordination is to be conducted 
in solemn atmosphere before a gathering of local Buddhists. 

When asked about his decision Mr. Smith spoke of his dissatisfaction 
with the acquisitive life he had led in the United States and his seeking of 
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a more satisfactory way. After a year in Europe he found that the values 
there differed little from those in America. He wandered to Israel, where 
he lived for a year on a kibbutz (a collective farm based on socialist- 
Zionist principles), but found that in spite of its ideals of equality and 
common ownership of property that the kibbutz, too, stressed material 
gains, which led him only to further dissatisfaction. He left the farm and 
lived in the Negev desert, near the Red Sea, for six months, during which 
time he first became interested in Buddhism. By March he knew that he 
had to travel East. During the five-month journey from Israel to India he 
found that there was a large number of young wanderers from Europe, 
England and America who, like himself, were also uncertain and without 
values and among these people he found companionship and a life of 
seeking. 

In India he continued wandering and learning until, after three 
months, he decided to seek a Buddhist monastery where he could practice 
meditation. Unable to find a suitable place he finally came to Calcutta, 
intending to depart for a Buddhist area, when he found the hospitality of 
the Bengal Buddhist Assn. After discussion and meditation he realized 
that the monastic life he sought would be of most use if he accepted it 
fully, and therefore he requested Ven. Dharmapal Bhikkhu to ordain him 
as ‘samanera.’ 

When he departs from India he shall seek instruction in a Buddhist 
country. 


When he’d finished speaking Ven. Dharmapal called me forward. As I rose I 
looked around me at the dark expectant faces and wondered silently: What 
in the world was I doing here? I had a sudden impulse to walk out right then, 
before I got involved any deeper. But Ven. Dharmapal told me to squat down 
in front of the podium and Mr. Barua handed me a bundle containing the 
requisites, and I was carried along by the movement of the moment. I had no 
time to decide how I felt about the proceedings and no experience on which 
to base a set of attitudes, for I’d never been ordained before. For that matter, 
if I wanted to be technical, I’d never been a Buddhist either, until a few 
minutes ago, for though I’d long felt an abstract sort of sympathy for the 
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Buddhist spirit of tranquility and non-violence I’d never taken the five 
precepts of an upasaka until tonight. 

“Go ahead, Robert. Begin: Okdsa ...” 

And, holding the requisites on my lap and rocking slightly to keep my 
balance, I began to recite the Pali phrases I’d learned. ‘Hear me, venerable 
one: grant me the going forth. With compassion for me, venerable one, take 
these dyed robes and, for the destruction of all sorrow, for the attainment of 
Nirvana, let me be ordained.’ Three times I asked thus for permission to go 
forth from the home life to the homeless life of a wanderer. “Home life” was 
really just a metaphor for “lay life,” I knew, but still the phrasing struck me 
as odd, for now I would cease my aimless wandering across Asia and settle 
down in a monastery somewhere. And, tired as I was of my vagabondage just 
then, the prospect pleased me. 

My teacher took the robes. Around my neck he draped the belt. Then, 
with the razor, he made shaving movements over my skull: there was no 
blade in the holder. Three times I repeated after him the words kesa loma 
nakha danta taco: ‘head hair, body hair, nails, teeth, skin.’ This, Ven. 
Dharmapal had told me, was part of a longer list of the constituents of the 
body (... brain, bile, phlegm, pus, blood, sweat, lymph ...) the contemplation 
of which was used to induce detachment to the body by realizing its repul- 
sive and impermanent nature. 

I was glad I was already shaved and didn’t have to have it done now, 
because my ankles had begun aching from the strain of squatting and the 
obtaining of ease was of growing concern. It was with relief that I heard Ven. 
Dharmapal tell me to go to a small anteroom where I could change into the 
robes. 

A young monk named Mahinda came with me to help; left to myself I’d 
have had no idea how to put on the strange cloth. 

“Here, first we put on the under-robe.” Mahinda showed me how to fold 
the rectangle of cloth so it would stay in place. The cloth belt was taken from 
my neck and used to secure the robe; then I slipped out of my white 
clothing. 

“I’m glad there’s a belt, because I don’t understand how that robe goes 
together.” 

“You will learn. It’s not difficult.” 
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But I wondered whether the under-robe wouldn’t be a rich source of 
embarrassment. 

My teeth chattered while Mahinda helped me with the second robe, the 
outer robe. By the time he was finished a simple square of cloth had turned 
into a wrap-around robe which left my right shoulder and arm exposed but 
provided a sleeve for my left arm. I had to hold that arm crooked against my 
side to keep the thing from falling apart. It felt very insecure. So did I. 

The third robe, the cloak, was for cold weather and I started to wrap it 
across my shoulders, but Mahinda restrained me. 

“No, for a ceremony you mustn’t use that.” 

“But it’s cold.” 

“Wait until the ordination is over.” 

Still shivering I was led back to the dimly-lit cavernous hall and clumsily 
got down again on my haunches, nearly tripping over the robes as I did so. 
Almost immediately my ankles began to ache again. 

Holding my hands together I looked at Ven. Dharmapal and recited the 
Pali formulary asking for the three refuges (though I’d just taken them 
preceding the pajica sila) together with the dasa sila, the ten rules I would live 
by as a samanera, a novice. 

“I’m a bhikkhu,” Ven. Dharmapal had explained. “See, it’s even in my 
name: Dharmapal Bhikkhu. But when I was first ordained I wasn’t a bhikkhu. 
Then I was a samanera. Do you understand?” 

“What’s the difference between them?” 

“First you’re a sdmanera. Then, when you’re experienced in the ways of 
the monk’s life, you can become a bhikkhu.” 

“So it’s like a promotion?” 

“Not exactly. It’s that a samanera is living under ten rules, but the bhikkhu 
has 227 of them. 

”Then what shows whether someone’s a bhikkhu or a samanera?“ Does he 
wear different robes or something?” 

“There’s no difference in looks or dress. They live the same life of 
celibacy. Only the bhikkhu has taken a higher ordination and lives a more 
austere asceticism.” 

And I’d read the 227 rules, for Ven. Dharmapal lent me his copy, but the 
additional rules seemed more like elaborations than obstacles. 
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“What’s so difficult about those rules?” I’d asked. 

“Nothing, for those who don’t want to do otherwise,” I was told. 

I looked up at Ven. Dharmapal. He cued me: Namo tassa ... And we quickly 
went through the rest of it: after the salutation to the Buddha the three 
refuges were repeated and then, with no surreptitious peeks into my palms, 
the dasa sila were recited. It wasn’t difficult because Ven. Dharmapal spoke 
each of the phrases and I had only to repeat them after him. When I did 
stumble over the longer phrases he was ready to prompt me. And when I'd 
finished the tenth precept: ‘I take the precept to abstain from accepting 
money,’ I bowed down while he recited some words to the effect that as 
entry into the homeless life I’d been given the refuges and the precepts and 
that, having taken them, I should guard them diligently. 

“Now, Robert: now you can sit up here with the monks. Now this is your 
place.” 


(iii) 

My place was the last seat in the back row (for there were two rows) of 
monks. That place had been established 2500 years ago. I sat cross-legged, 
like the other monks, and covered my shoulders with the cloak. The monks 
began chanting. A few of the phrases sounded familiar and I thought I 
recognized the chanting as some Pali verses in which the Buddha is asked to 
tell what is the highest blessing and he enumerates some of the blessings 
one could have. I remembered a few of them: not to associate with fools, to 
reside in a suitable place, to support one’s parents, to be generous, grateful, 
patient, to realize Nirvana. 

I remembered those, but I certainly didn’t remember any of the Pali. 
When he’d given me the list of things I’d have to memorize for the ordina- 
tion Ven. Dharmapal had told me I should memorize those verses along with 
the other material. But it was about thirty lines long, and there was much 
else to be done, so I’d ignored it. Now I realized I’d made the wrong crib: I’d 
never even needed the one I’d made, for there had been Ven. Dharmapal to 
prompt me. What I should have done was to have written down these verses 
instead. Now I felt mortified that I had to sit there mumbling sounds to 
myself, trying to look like I was chanting. 
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Or did I? The question arose unexpectedly. I couldn’t be fooling anyone 
else; why should I try to fool myself? To prove that I really belonged here? 
That I was no longer a homeless traveler? That I now had a purpose in life, a 
role to play? To participate? Tomorrow, I resolved, I’d start memorizing it; 
but for now there was no need to pretend. I sat silently and relaxed, and a 
smile came to my lips and stayed there. 

After many more verses had been chanted my teacher said a few more 
words to the congregation, after which I was called forward to the front of 
the dais. 

“Sit down here,” I was told. Mr. Barua presented me with a large black 
almsbowl with a rust-colored stain. I hefted it and guessed it to be iron, large 
enough to hold perhaps a gallon. 

“Do you have a handkerchief with you?” Ven. Dharmapal asked. “No? 
Well, then use your cloth for straining water. Put the cloth on the carpet, 
that’s right, then put the almsbowl on top of the cloth.” 

“Whatever for?” 

“These people want to make contributions. Don’t touch the almsbowl. 
Just sit there.” 

I did so. 

The devotees pressed towards me. Toothless old people took coins from 
knotted handkerchiefs, dropped them into the bowl, and with much bowing 
rasped, “Sadhu, sadhu.” More modern adults made contributions less vocifer- 
ously. Wide-eyed children eased up to the bowl, carefully dropped in their 
coins, and shyly retreated. 

“Keep your eyes down,” one of the monks whispered to me. 

“Don’t look around at all the people,” whispered another. 

“Just look at the bowl,” said a third. 

“Why?” I whispered back. 

“That’s the right way for monks,” they all whispered. 

It was something to do. To that measure I could be a participant and not 
just a spectator. But with eyes lowered to the stained bowl there was nothing 
to distract my attention from the money clinking against the sides of the 
almsbowl. I had time to reflect about what I was doing, and one thought 
stuck in my mind: hadn’t I just taken a vow against accepting money? 
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It just didn’t seem right, that out of respect for me for having taken this 
precept these people should now be rewarding me with money. It seemed 
more unfair than the dayaka system. It was Catch-22 in reverse. And where 
did it leave my vow of celibacy? 

Already today I’d put my money and travelers’ checks into an envelope 
and given it to Ven. Dharmapal to keep for me. 

“You travel to India with so little money?” 

“I used to have more.” 

“That’s all you have now?” 

“Tt’s more than I’ll have when I’m a monk.” 

“That’s true. When you’re a monk I'd like you not to use money. I have to 
use money to run the vihara, to help the refugees. But it makes me many 
problems. Sometimes I want to throw it all aside and go away.” 

“Do it, then. You can be my teacher in a hermitage.” 

“How can I? This is my life.” 

“I understand. That’s your path.“ But I didn’t think I’d find much satis- 
faction on that path, and was glad to be directed away from it. 

“There’s no reason you should be burdened. I think your path of 
renunciation begins with not using money.” 

As I watched money fall into the bowl I saw there was no way I could now 
question what was happening. I’d been given my role and I had to play it out. 

“Sadhu, sadhu,” the upadsakas mumbled in praise of me. 

When they’d all had their chance to contribute they prepared to leave. 
My guides came over to escort me back to my room. I got up and bent over 
to pick up the almsbowl. 

“Leave that there reverend. The updsakas will take care of that. After all, 
monks aren’t supposed to handle money.” 

I left the almsbowl where it was. Staring straight ahead, with attendants 
at my sides, I left the meeting hall. 


* *K KK * 


The brass Buddha glowed in the lustrous light of three candles. The shrine, a 
little room just off the meeting hall, was faced in highly polished marble. 
The Buddha sat on a huge marble table which also bore brass vases of plastic 
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flowers and brass offering bowls containing various foods. The brass candle 
holders were all empty except the three in which Id placed candles. I’d lit 
incense as well; the smoke was quickly dissipated in the slight breeze that 
blew through the room. 

I’d never made offerings before. I was still a bit surprised that I was doing 
so now. Until tonight I’d regarded the making of offerings to be a product of 
the ignorant mind, a mind still devoted to idol-worship. Tonight I accepted 
the idea as a valid way to express my feelings towards the world. I was happy 
with my new identity and a vast tolerance suffused my being. 

I thought about the foolish things I’d done in my lifetime and smiled 
indulgently at the image of my former selves. I resolved that that was all 
behind me now. I wasn’t going to pass up this opportunity to give up folly. 
This would be the end of it now. 

I was glad to be able to give to a private display of my feelings not only 
my material wealth (now candles and incense represented a substantial part 
of what was left to me) but also of my time. I was glad to have the leisure to 
luxuriate in my feelings, as I might in a hot tub after the busyness of the 
ordination. Therefore it was with no sense of rush at all that, when the 
candles burned down and the flames drowned in their own fuel; when the 
incense had been consumed and no more smoke was carried off in the 
breeze; and when the chill in the air raised goose bumps on my arms; after 
having contemplated the extraordinary changes of the day, and having 
given in my mind what thanks I could to whatever quarters I could; and after 
having resolved again that I would hold onto this wonderful discovery of 
renunciation, that I took one final bow before the Buddha statue, got up, and 
prepared to leave. I didn’t yet know the protocol of taking one’s leave of 
Buddhas, so I nodded my head, smiled gently, murmured “Good night,” and 
went to bed. 


Chapter Two 


(i) 
Once the Auspicious One was staying at Anupiya. Anupiya is a town 
belonging to the Mallas. Now at that time the leading youths of the 
Sakyans had renounced the world in imitation of the Auspicious One. 

Now there were two brothers, Mahanama the Sakyan and 
Anuruddha the Sakyan. Anuruddha had been lavishly raised. He had 
three palaces, one for the cold season, one for the hot season, and 
one for the rainy season. During the four months spent in the palace 
for the rainy season he was attended by female musicians, and didn’t 
come down from the upper story of the palace. 

Then Mahanama went to his brother and said, “Now, the leading 
youths of the Sakyans have renounced the world in imitation of the 
Auspicious One, but from our own family no one has gone forth from 
the household life to the homeless state. Therefore, either you go 
forth, or I shall.” 

“I’m used to luxuries. I can’t go forth from the household life to 
the homeless state. You do it.” 

“Then come, dear Anuruddha; I will teach you about the 
household life. First you have to get the fields plowed. When they’ve 
been plowed you have to get them sown. When they’ve been sown 
you have to irrigate them. When they’ve been irrigated the water 
has to be drained off. When the water has been drained off you have 
to get the weeds pulled. When the weeds have been pulled you have 
to get the crop reaped. When the crop has been reaped you have to 
get it collected. When it’s been collected you have to get it arranged 
into bundles. When it’s been arranged into bundles you have to get it 
threshed. Then you have to get the straw picked out, then you have 
to take the chaff off, then it has to be winnowed, then the harvest 
has to be gathered. When the harvest has been gathered you have to 
do just the same next year, and the same yet again the year after 
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that.” 

“The work is endless! An end to the work isn’t seen!” Anuruddha 
complained, and Mahanama agreed. 

“Yes, dear Anuruddha, the work is truly endless. There is no end 
to our labors. Even though our fathers and forefathers worked until 
their deaths, even then there was no end to the work.” 

“In that case, dear Mahanama, you seem to be well acquainted 
with the duties of the household life. You live this life, and I shall go 
forth into the homeless life.” 

Vinaya: Culavagga VII,1,i 


“Vinayadhara! Oh, Vinayadhara!” 

The voice was loud enough to break my attention. I’d been engrossed in 
an account of the life of the Buddha. Most of the books in the temple’s glass- 
doored bookcases were printed in ornate Oriental scripts: I couldn’t even 
read the words much less understand them. Those books I ignored: they were 
part of that alien background which I'd learned to disregard because it was 
so inaccessible. The few English-language books around - their rarity made 
them treasures - were ancient, brittle, and full of neatly drilled small round 
wormholes. 

“Vinayadhara? Why you don’t hear me calling to you?” 

And then I understood: Vinayadhara was my name! 

“Come in.” I had my own small room now on Monks’ Row. I sat on a low 
cot. There was also a chair and a window. 

The door opened and the young monk, Mahinda, came in. 

“Vinayadhara?” 

Vinayadhara: here was a new sound, one that I could no longer ignore. 
Unfamiliar and uncomfortable sound though it might be it was part of the 
world, alien until now, that was opening up for me, that I would have to 
open up to. I was anxious to learn these new ways, and so to partake more 
fully of the monk’s life. I was anxious to make a good impression. 

They'd named me last night. After the ordination the bhikkhus had 
consulted among themselves while I waited at one side. There was a nodding 
of heads as consensus was reached, then I was summoned and informed of 
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my new name: Vinayadhara. That, Ven. Dharmapal explained, was Pali for 
“keeper of the discipline.” 

“Vinayadhara? Eleven o’clock. Time now for dana.” 

“Hi.” I was cheerful. “Take a seat.” I indicated the chair, but he remained 
standing. 

“You don’t hear me calling to you?” 

“I was reading.” 

“You must give better attention.” 

I was embarrassed, and afraid of getting a reputation for being addled. 
And maybe it would be deserved, for when I tried now to remember my 
name I got no farther than the first syllable. Vin ... vin ... 

Not knowing how to explain myself, I just smiled. I’d been in a manic 
state since last night, when I’d found joy, and nothing could bring me down. 
I felt embarrassment no less with the manic than I would without, but I felt 
it with a certain detachment, as if the feelings belonged to a fictional 
persona, a clownish fool to whose act I was but a spectator. Not me. This was 
my first real manic reaction, and I was imperturbable. 

“sit down, okay?” I tried to be friendly. 

“You don’t remember, Vinayadhara? About the courtesy? About sitting 
down? From last night?” 

“Courtesy?” 

What was discourteous about inviting him to sit down? We were both 
monks now, weren’t we? And there was no point in standing on formality, 
was there? Then I remembered. My conduct had already been corrected last 
night: when senior monks stand junior monks don’t sit. I started to get up 
for my senior, but as I rose there was a tugging on the robe: my big toe was 
caught in the hem. As I stood I felt the cloth tauten and then start to slide off 
my body. I grabbed at it off-balance, legs still partly crossed and one foot off 
the ground. My big toe struggled blindly against the wholly unexpected and 
tenacious power of the robe. Unprepared, I found myself staggering against 
the wall to avoid toppling over like a sack of rice. I clutched the tangled folds 
of cloth against my chest lest they fall off entirely. 

Mahinda tried to hide a smile as I fumbled with the cloth, tugged at it, 
and finally extricated my big toe. They’d shown me earlier how to wear the 
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robes in a simple sleeveless style, the style worn informally while on the 
vihara grounds, but I couldn’t get the cloth sorted out properly. 

“Never mind to bow down. For me is enough you stand.” 

“why don’t I bow to you?” If I let go of the robe it would fall off. 

“I’m just a little bhikkhu. Only need to bow for big bhikkhus, and always 
for our teacher.” 

“Do I bow for other samaneras?” 

“For other samaneras no need even to stand.” 

“But I should stand up for you?” 

“T’m bhikkhu. That’s rule.” 

“I’m standing. Now what?” 

“Now is time for dana. You understand dana?” 

“Not exactly.” 

“No? Is meaning lunchtime. So make the robe like I showed you last 
night, with the sleeve, and then we go to eat.” 

“When will our teacher see me?” 

“After dana. Okay?” 

“It sure is. I’m hungry.” 

“Then make your robes, we'll go eat.” 

“The easy way?” 

“No, with the sleeve. Today we have special dana.” 

I looked at the bunches of cloth and tried to remember how to fold them 
so as to end up with a sleeve. I stood bewildered until Mahinda, with a 
bemused headshake, took charge and draped and folded the robes until they 
were properly fitted. I tried to hold the cloth tightly in place but already, 
around the shoulder, it began to slip a little, and I tugged at it as we went 
outside to the courtyard, where I felt suddenly conspicuous. 

Last night’s meeting hall was today’s dining room. It looked friendlier in 
daylight, and not so empty: large tables filled the middle of the room. Plates 
were stacked up on one of them. White-clad devotees fussed over cooking 
pots and serving bowls. Outside, in the courtyard, unfamiliar monks mingled 
with those of the temple. They talked among themselves, waiting. I moved 
towards the open double doors of the dining hall to see what the women 
were cooking, but Mahinda steered me away from the laywomen and their 
cooking smells. 
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“Are we going to eat in there?” Because breakfast had been an informal 
matter produced by the temple boy in the cookhouse and eaten by the dozen 
monks of the temple in the small room near the kitchen. 

“I telled you, today is special dana.” 

“Because of me?” 

“No, because of the ordination.” 

“It’s not like this every day?” 

Mahinda smiled. “No. The dayakas, they make special food.” 

“Who are these other monks?” 

“They come from other viharas for this dana.” 

I noticed now some of the monks were looking at us. 

“Are those monks bhikkhus?” 

“Almost all. Why?” 

“Then I should bow down to them, shouldn’t I?” 

“You can see, here is no place to bow down.” 

“Right here, on the cement.” 

“See how dirty the ground is” - although in fact the courtyard was well- 
swept - “and everywhere are too much peoples. Just do to them the namaste, 
that will be enough.” He showed me again the clasped-hands greeting, head 
lowered. 

I went to each of the unfamiliar monks and signified my respect, but 
before I could finish the namastes the fold of robe that went over the left 
shoulder became slipping down. I pushed up at it, but each movement made 
it looser still, and finally I had to be rescued from my plight by two as-yet- 
unrespected bhikkhus who pulled and twisted at the robe until it felt secure 
again, while all the monks and many updasakas stood around and watched, 
and I smiled, abashed but brave. 


Ven. Dharmapal arrived. We lined up and entered the dining hall single file. 
As most recently ordained I was last to enter and sit down. A bolt of white 
cloth had been unrolled on the floor along the far wall, so that we sat 
looking out onto the courtyard. Cushions were evenly spaced. To one side of 
us were tables laden with bowls and pots of various curries. 

The upasakas gathered together and sat in a group while one of the senior 
monks delivered a brief sermon (in Bengali, of course) after which the patica 
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sila was recited in the same fashion as the night before. I had the distinct 
impression that one young lady with long black braids and a smile looked in 
my direction with a certain deliberateness and, abashed, I averted my eyes. 

A plate was set on a small cloth before each monk; a huge cauldron of 
steaming rice was brought from the table and large saucersful were ladled 
onto each monk’s plate. Other devotees followed with large brass bowls, 
each filled with a curry. The aromas sharpened my appetite; I was glad to see 
there was dahl, a lentil I relished. A spoonful or more from each bowl was 
placed reverently on my plate, which was soon heaped so high that I 
wondered how I might decently refuse more. 

I watched until Mahinda, beside me, whispered, “Keep your eyes down.” 

Peering sidelong I saw a man offer him a spoonful of some sort of pale 
green stringy matter, but Mahinda placed, his hand in front of his plate and 
the updsaka withdrew his offering. He held it over my own plate and I had a 
good look at the stuff. Strands of it hung glutinously over the edges of the 
spoon like worms trying to get out of a can. I tried to stop him, but I wasn’t 
fast enough. He dumped the mess on top of my rice, which began soaking up 
the green juice. Before he could give me another spoonful I put my hand in 
front of my plate, declining all further offers of food. 

Ven. Dharmapal, at the head of the row, took the first mouthful of food; 
then the rest of us began. Like the other monks, I started to eat with the 
fingers of my right hand; but before I could mix some rice and curry into a 
small rice-ball and pop it into my mouth a battered tin spoon was offered to 
me. I declined it: this food I preferred to eat Indian-style, with the fingers, 
like the other monks. Again it was offered, and again declined. I didn’t know 
which was more embarrassing, that such a fuss should be made over me or 
that by refusing I should make a fuss myself; but when the spoon was 
pressed upon me a third time I accepted it reluctantly. 

It was awkward to maneuver that mound of rice with a spoon, and to get 
the curries mixed in the right proportion (about one to one for me then; 
later I learned that the prescription of the commentaries was about four 
parts rice to one part curry, and I tried to conform). Each time I tried to mix 
the curries and rice together with the spoon some of the food got pushed off 
the plate, staining the cloth various colors. Each time more food got pushed 
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off the plate I was flushed with the awareness that none of the other monks 
had spilled a grain of rice. 

Second helpings were offered as we ate. I declined all except an extra 
spoonful of dahl. With eyes downcast I couldn’t see the face of the devotee 
who offered the yellow lentil, but as the arm moved towards the plate I 
could see that it was a young lady’s, and she took an extra moment to place 
the dahl reverently on my plate, and another before she withdrew her hand 
and moved away. I tried to mix some dahl in with the rice but, flustered, 
spilled a great deal of it. When I got some food to my mouth I discovered 
that some of the stringy green stuff, had got mixed into the rice-ball. It had a 
bitter taste and a slimy texture. 

The thought came to me several times that this would be my last chance 
to take solid food until tomorrow morning, and I urged myself to get it now, 
while it was there. But it was with a realization of my own limits that I 
finally put my spoon down on a still quarter-full plate and pushed it an inch 
or two away. A silent belch filled my mouth. I was finished. 

Some of the other monks were still eating: third helpings of everything 
were being offered all round and, here and there, another favored morsel 
was being accepted. I sat silently with a lump of gas in my throat, too stuffed 
to feel anything but stuffed, until everyone was finished. But when my plate 
was removed I silently bewailed the loss, for I feared that this evening I 
would have to go as hungry as any beggar. 

A brass water pot and a blue enamel spittoon were passed down the line. 
Each monk poured water over his curry-stained fingers, washing the greasy 
rice-grains into the spittoon; then he rinsed his mouth. A few gargled 
noisily. ’'d eaten with a spoon; my hands were clean, so when Mahinda 
finished he returned the utensils to a waiting upasaka without offering them 
to me. My lips felt greasy, and as I followed Mahinda and the other monks 
outside into the courtyard I wiped them unobtrusively on my sleeve. 

“Here, make your robe over, like this.” 

I watched how with several deft moves Mahinda unrolled his robe and 
arranged it into the sleeveless loose-fitting style that was worn casually 
about the temple. I tried it, but got tangled up and had to be rescued. 

“I wonder if I’ll ever learn to dress myself?” I smiled at my incompetence. 

“Oh yes, I hope so, because sometimes there will be nobody to help you.” 
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Around us the other monks relaxed. They smoked beedies, talking. 
Smoking wasn’t forbidden to monks. “The rules,” Ven. Dharmapal had 
explained, “were made by the Buddha, and tobacco wasn’t known in those 
days; so how could there be a rule against smoking?” 

But, he added, if it had been known it probably would have been 
disallowed. If I wished to give up smoking it would be all to the good 
provided I didn’t become prideful and censorious of smokers. 

The pungent smell of the burning beedies drifted past me and for the first 
time since last night I had a sudden and fierce desire for a smoke. I knew a 
smoke was only a word away. But monks weren’t supposed to have desires, | 
told myself angrily, and refused to speak that word. 

I turned away from the smokers and watched the women cleaning up 
inside the dining hall. From the patch of sunshine in which I stood the 
interior of the hall was dark, and I couldn’t decide which figure was the 
young lady. 

An updsaka distracted me by offering a basket of pan. Mahinda helped 
himself. He scattered chips of areca nut onto a betel leaf and smeared on a 
generous dab of limestone paste, then folded the leaf into a packet. 

“Here, you take this.” 

“No thanks.” I remembered the first time I’d chewed betel. The lime, I’d 
discovered too late, was highly caustic and stung my mouth and throat as if 
by a swarm of wasps. I’d learned then that in spite of its potency pan 
wouldn’t get me any higher than Wrigley’s Spearmint, and had lost interest. 

“Pan is very fine for, how you say, with the food.” 

“Digestion? But the lime is very bad for the mouth.” 

Mahinda shrugged and tucked the cud into his cheek. 

“Tastes good; good for you.” 

He dropped a blood-red blob of saliva into a nearby spittoon. The lime 
was a powerful salivating agent that changed the leaf-juice from a pale green 
to a harsh red. It was those red stains that I’d seen all over the walkways 
when I'd first entered the betel-chewing part of the world, and had mistaken 
for blood: did everyone in Asia have advanced tuberculosis? 

“Here, reverend, is a pan without any lime. Perhaps that will be more to 
your liking.” 
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I wasn’t used to being called reverend and it took a moment to realize the 
updsaka meant me. But I accepted the offer in the hope it might allay my 
desire for a smoke. 

It didn’t. 

“Reverend, we are being very happy that you are coming to be a holy 
person in our temple. It is making every persons be with great happy.” 

“T’m not a holy person; but I’m glad to be a monk.” 

“Yes. To be a monk. Because just you are doing something very difficult. 
Now difficult means, you are being monk.” 

“Oh no, being a monk is very easy!” And so it was, for me, so far. “Being a 
layman is what’s difficult.” And so it had been, for me, until then. “I’m a 
monk now because that’s the easy way. Before I was a monk my life was very 
hard. I wasn’t happy. If I had to be a layman again I don’t know what I'd do. I 
had lots of worries and problems I didn’t know how to solve.” As a monk I 
was only beginning to discover what worries and problems there might be in 
this sort of life. 

Neither Mahinda nor the updsaka looked as if they understood what I’d 
said. They nodded doubtfully at me and searched each others’ faces for clues 
to my meaning. 

“Reverend, if I can help to you you ask me. Because it is very great merit 
to help to such a holy monk like you.” 

“Thank you.” This was the third offer I'd had so far from would-be 
dayakas. I didn’t even know this man’s name. 

“Thank you,” he said. 

“Vinayadhara,” one of the other young monks called, but I didn’t 
recognize the name, until he came up to me and delivered his message: my 
teacher would see me now. 

I excused myself and began to walk away. 

“You forget something, no?” Mahinda called after me. 

I looked back at him, puzzled. Was I supposed to bow? 

“The pan. You shouldn’t go to our teacher eating pan.” 

“I forgot.” I deposited the remains of the pulpy green wad into the 
spittoon. 

“And don’t forget the courtesy,” Mahinda reminded me as I walked away. 
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Ven. Dharmapal looked up from his papers when I entered. I got down on my 
knees, bent forward, and touched my forehead to the ground three times. I 
wasn’t sure whether the pattern of doing things in threes extended to 
bowing, but I was determined to err, if I was to err at all, on the side of 
fastidiousness rather than neglect. As I bowed down, palms flat on the carpet 
beside my head, the robe fell off my shoulder completely. 

Ven. Dharmapal acknowledged my obeisance with a very slight motion of 
his head and an indeterminate throaty sound I didn’t quite know how to 
take. Was it displeasure that I’d let the robes flop all over the floor? More 
likely it was satisfaction that I’d remembered to bow. Or was it, perhaps, a 
blessing? 

He waited patiently while I rearranged the robes. I sat down carefully, 
knowing they would surely fall off again the next time I tried to stand up. 
What I really needed, I decided, was a safety pin. I wondered if they were 
allowed. None of the other monks seemed to use them. 

“So, how are you liking this life now, Vinayadhara? Everything is good?” 

“Yes, everything’s fine.” 

“Now you're not Robert, are you? Now you're Vinayadhara.” 

“Yes.” I still kept forgetting the name and was glad to hear it used. 

“But how is your staying here now? Without problems, or is there 
something where we can be helping you?” 

“These robes won’t stay on. Would it be okay if I used a safety pin to keep 
them in place?” 

“Already you’re looking for devices. To be a monk you should develop 
your own abilities instead of relying on props. But don’t worry; you'll learn 
soon enough how to keep the robes on. Learning how to be worthy of the 
robes is more difficult.” 

I nodded, unconvinced that I couldn’t as well prove my worth with safety 
pins as without. 

“In the Sangha we have special ways. I tell you this, you don’t get angry, 
yes?” 

“I'd like to learn about those ways.” I was apprehensive, ready to defend 
myself. 

Ven. Dharmapal reached over to his desk, took down the almsbowl I’d 
held last night - I recognized the rust-colored stain - and handed it to me, 
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using both hands, as if it were of great value. But when I took it I could see 
that it was empty and wondered what had happened to the money. 

“Vinayadhara, here is your bowl. It’s important that you understand 
about the bowl, and why you shouldn’t handle it with disregard, as you’re 
doing.” 

Oh, oh. I put the bowl down and left it alone. 

“T’ll tell you about almsbowls.” Ven. Dharmapal picked up the bowl and 
set it gently in his lap, and told me about almsbowls. 

“In the days of the Buddha there was a man living in Rajagaha who had a 
piece of wood, a piece of very fine and rare sandalwood. You know what 
sandalwood is?” 

I nodded, remembering the refreshing aroma of the sandalwood Tibetan 
prayer beads I’d seen in Nepal. 

“One day this man, he thought, ‘I’ll have a woodcarver shape this 
sandalwood into an almsbowl. Then I'll give the bowl to a worthy person. 
That way I’ll do a worthy deed with the sandalwood, and I can still enjoy the 
chips.’ 

”So a woodcarver made the bowl for the man. The man kept the chips, 
but he mounted the bowl at the end of a long bamboo pole and planted it 
upright in the ground. Then he announced that whoever could rise up into 
the air and take down that bowl from its pole would be the owner of it. 
Because that way only a very great person could take the bowl, and the man 
would have very great merit. 

“Many people tried to get the bowl, but none of them was able to. Then a 
bhikkhu came into Rajagaha one morning to get almsfood. He heard about 
the bowl and the rules for winning it, so he rose up into the air and brought 
it down. Then all the people heard what he’d done and followed him 
everywhere. They filled his new bowl with the best of foods and made a 
great noise: ‘This great monk, this worthy monk, this monk of supernormal 
powers, this monk has risen up into the air and brought down the 
sandalwood almsbow!!’” 

As we both laughed at his animated style the temple boy came to the 
door with tea. Although it was past time when food could be eaten, tea and 
certain other drinks were always allowable. While it was being set out - with 
plenty of milk and sugar, as it was drunk in Bengal - I pictured myself with 
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the power of levitation. There were many powers to be obtained through 
meditation. How proud I would be to have such abilities. What honor would 
come with them! I looked at my metal bowl with its rust-colored stain, still 
held by Ven. Dharmapal, and thought how pleasing it would be to have a 
sandalwood bowl. 

“That was a good story. Where do you learn these stories?” 

“From the old Pali books. We call them Suttas.” 

“Are there more of these Suttas?” 

“Many more. But wait; this Sutta, I’m not finished telling it to you.” 

“I thought that was the end.” 

“No. You see, the people, they honored that monk and asked his advice 
and blessings and followed him and made a big noise, even when he 
retreated to the forest for his meditation. 

“Now, the Buddha heard this noise and asked what was the cause of it, 
and was told. Then he called that monk and asked him if it was all true, and 
the monk, he said yes, it was. So the Buddha rebuked that monk for having 
shown his supernormal powers for the sake of gain. He said it wasn’t fitting 
for a monk to have such finery as a sandalwood bowl. And he compared the 
monk to a woman who displays her body for the sake of gain. Also he said 
that it is an act of wrong-doing for a monk to display supernormal powers to 
householders, to anyone except another bhikkhu.” 

“Only to a bhikkhu? Not even to me?” For I was only a samanera. 

“Not even to a samanera.” 

“Could a samanera have these powers, like levitation?” 

“Anyone who’s developed enough in the proper meditation can have 
these powers, whether they’re a bhikkhu, a samanera, or an upasaka.” 

“And would a samanera be allowed to show these powers to others?” 

“He would need his teacher’s permission. And if he had a good teacher he 
wouldn’t get it. But don’t worry about such things until you get the powers.” 

“What if an updsaka showed his powers?” 

“Then he would have misunderstood the Teaching. That’s why the 
Buddha instructed the monks about attachment and about giving up, and 
told that monk to break up the sandalwood bowl and grind it to a powder, 
because in that time they knew how to use sandalwood powder in an eye- 
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ointment. And he told the monks not to use wooden bowls. The only kinds of 
bowls allowed monks are bowls of clay or iron.” 

This iron bowl, Ven. Dharmapal told me, was my livelihood. It was to be 
cared for carefully; and he taught me how. The bowl had been specially 
treated somehow (by baking with certain oils, I later learned) so that it 
wouldn’t rust or stain easily, but it was necessary that after eating from it I 
wash and dry it properly, not putting it away while it was still damp nor 
leaving it out in the sun to bake for hours, damaging the finish, nor yet 
leaving it where it could be knocked over or kicked about, and always to rest 
it on a piece of cloth or a properly-constructed stand so that it would be 
neither scratched nor broken. 

The minutiae of caring for the almsbowl were followed by lessons on 
caring for the robes: how to wash them, how to dye them, how to repair 
them, air them, wear them and respect them as a symbol of my calling. And 
- I remembered them falling to the ground as I’d bowed down - not to 
needlessly let them touch the ground. 

The monk’s life was lived dependent upon four conditions. Food: if invited 
for a meal I could accept if 1 wished; if there were no invitations I was to be 
content with what was gleaned on the almsround. Clothing: if robes were 
made available I could accept them if I so wished. If no cloth was available I 
was to piece together my robes from the rag heap. Medicine: if I was ill I 
could make use of whatever medicines might be offered to me. If nothing 
was offered I was to be content with mud and cow’s urine as medicine. And 
Shelter: if a suitable dwelling was made available I could use it if I so wished; 
otherwise I was to take what shelter I needed at the root of a tree. 

Healthy, well-dressed, well-housed, well-fed, the prospect of ever having 
to be content with anything as basic as rag robes or the root of a tree seemed 
no more real than a levitating bhikkhu, and I readily accepted the conditions 
for myself. I felt I could bear up under any hardship. 

I was fortunate, Ven. Dharmapal told me, to have an iron bowl. He 
recalled the clay bowl he’d had when, some twenty years ago, he’d been a 
samanera. It had been difficult to care for. This bowl that I now had was, in 
fact, the first iron bowl that he’d ever had, many years ago. And he told of 
the time after the partition of India and Pakistan, when the Moslems of East 
Pakistan had harassed and persecuted the Buddhists, and he’d joined the 
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stream of refugees to India. Among the few possessions he’d taken with him 
had been this bowl which he now handed back to me. 

“You're my pupil. I want to pass on to you what was once mine, just as I 
try to pass on to you what I understand of the Dhamma.” 

“I’m very glad to have such a special bowl.” I took it with greater care 
than I had the first time. 

“Then use it with care.” 

“But there’s one thing I don’t understand.” 

“Only one thing?” 

“I mean, you told me how to clean the bowl after eating from it; and you 
told me I should be willing to accept what food I got on the almsround; but 
today we had food from plates instead of the bowl. The only way I’ve used 
the bowl so far was to collect that money last night. Has someone taken that 
money now?” 

At once I felt ashamed, for that wasn’t at all the question I’d wanted to 
ask. But my teacher answered without offense. 

“Oh, those rupees, I put them with the other money you gave me. While 
you’re here the dayakas will care for your needs. That money is for your 
needs when you leave here.” 

“But today at dana, why didn’t we use the bowls?” 

There: that was the question I’d wanted to ask. I felt that as a monk I 
ought to eat from a bowl instead of from a plate. I wanted to play the part of 
a monk fully and was dissatisfied that I wasn’t being allowed to be my image 
of what I thought I should be. 

“In the Bengal Temple we don’t use the bowls much. India is Hindu now, 
eh? Not a Buddhist country anymore. So we have to put aside some of the 
old ways. Then we can live here in peace.” 

“But I want to eat from the bowl.” 

“In Buddhist countries like Burma, Ceylon, and Thailand there is more of 
a keeping to the old ways. You'll use your bowl there.” 

“Then I'll be leaving soon?” 

“Are you anxious to go?” 

I didn’t want to say yes. “Perhaps I should visit some other temples?” 

“You have seen temples in Nepal?” 
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I remembered the Tibetan lamas. Some of them did meditation. That 
monk with the sandalwood almsbowl, he’d been a meditator too. “I'd like to 
visit someplace where I can study mediation.” 

“You don’t study meditation. You practice it.” 

“Then I want to practice meditation.” 

“Calcutta isn’t a good place to do that. Here we have crowded living 
conditions. Here we have much work to do. Here we help the refugees and 
other poor Buddhists. There is little time; there is little peace. When you 
leave here we'll send you someplace where you can meditate. It’s better 
outside the cities.” 

“Where do you think is a good place?” 

“First you must stay here until you learn certain things. You don’t want 
to leave before you can put the robes on by yourself, do you? But even then 
you must have an experienced monk to give you guidance, so it’s best if you 
go to a Buddhist country like Thailand or Ceylon. There you'll find places 
where you can meditate.” 

“Which do you think?” 

“I like you best to go to Burma, but the border is closed to Westerners to 
live there. So I think Ceylon. In Ceylon many people speak English.” 

“Tt was part of the British Empire.” 

“Like India. But in Thailand the people are very proud, and few of them 
speak English. So Ceylon is maybe better for you.” 

“But where can I go in Ceylon?” 

“You must find a place. But I hear that there’s a hermitage there on an 
island, and that might be good for meditation. Sometimes there are Western 
monks living there, so perhaps you won’t be isolated.” 

“Then, when I learn the basics I’ll leave for Ceylon?” 

“But first you'll stay with us for a month or so.” 

“will it take a whole month to learn what I need to know?” 

“Are you so anxious to leave?” 

“I want to meditate. For that this isn’t the right place.” 

“Still, you should stay here for a month. Maybe more.” 

I was sorry to hear that. 

“In Ceylon I'll use the alms bowl?” 
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“Using the bowl is a good thing, I don’t say it isn’t. For one thing, when 
you use the bowl” - he hesitated and smiled gently - “not so much rice falls 
to the floor, eh? But you shouldn’t think that by using the bowl you're a 
monk and by not using the bowl you’re not a monk. To be a monk is 
something else. To be a monk what you must do is to keep the sila. When you 
are perfect in conduct then you are fully a monk. To be a monk the only 
thing that is needed is to live according to Vinaya.” 

Vinaya! Now I remembered: my name was Vinayadhara. Keeper of the 
discipline. 


(ii) 

It was with a sense of shame that I left the temple each afternoon. I didn’t 
sneak out, but made my getaway when no one would see me. I was prepared 
to tell them I just needed a walk, but preferred to avoid interrogation. I was 
too fidgety and bored to stay there any longer. Even the manic high I was 
still enjoying did nothing to improve that. I could find humor in embarrass- 
ing moments, I could smile at my naivete, I could observe my lack of grace 
with indifference, but I was unable to find any pleasures at all in boredom. 
Behind the imperturbability that lit my face grew the dark abyss of tedium. 

I spent my mornings alternating between memorizing Pali and reading 
translations, trying to discover what these teaching that I’d embraced might 
be all about. I read books which Ven. Dharmapal identified as “the original 
texts.” Those words conjured images of dusty scholarship, of arcane 
processes by which certain texts were selected, isolated, collated, edited, 
compared, published ... How did they know which were the original ones? 

So what if scholars agreed, for the most part, that the Pali texts were in 
fact the oldest, closest to the source, or the source itself, the ipsissima verba 
of the Buddha? The procedures they used to debate amongst themselves - 
historical analysis, linguistic analysis, comparative analysis - evolved into 
learned discussions on finer and finer points of contention until I could no 
longer follow what was being argued, or why, and I gave up the effort. I 
turned from their learned introductions and found myself faced with their 
learned footnotes which advised me to compare the text with, say, Ang.Il, xi, 
8-9 (A.i, 87), which left me mystified, or which correlated the text to, say, 
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Oldenberg’s remarks about Ven. Buddhaghosa’s analysis of the Vibhanga, op. 
cit., which left me even more mystified. 

My teacher gave me lessons, told me stories of the elders’ days, and 
corrected my conduct. 

“Don’t sing,” he would say, but later I would catch myself humming 
under my breath. 

“Here’s a visiting bhikkhu you should bow to,” he would say, and I bowed 
but kept to myself the question of what sort of honor accrued through 
seniority and not achievement. 

I busied myself with speculations on the mysteries of the teaching of not- 
self; I dutifully pored through dusty magazines to read tiresome articles 
which ponderously proved such truths as Impermanence and Suffering; I 
wallowed in tracts and pamphlets on the virtues of virtue. None of them 
were concerned with my question: if one is to give up everything, does this 
not include giving up wanting to give up? And was renunciation impossible 
then? Yesterday I’d dropped some speed (for I hadn’t given away quite 
everything to the beggars) and spent the morning speculating on the 
mysteries of the mind. After lunch I tried again to memorize. 

Four p.m. was my breaking point: by then the cloistered corridors of the 
temple echoed with silence, and I had to get out. I didn’t know how the other 
monks managed. They always seemed to have tasks to occupy them, or else 
they stood in the courtyard, talking. Only the old Burmese monk used the 
meditation hall. 

I put the robes on in the formal style, covering both shoulders and 
making a sleeve. I was finally becoming comfortable with the robes. Earlier 
today for the first time I’d dressed myself without help and had felt proud of 
the accomplishment until one of the other monks observed that although 
the robe had been rolled and folded and twisted correctly I had it on inside 
out. I looked down at the robe and saw that the seams were on the outside. 

“Nobody told me there was an inside and an outside.” 

“You should do it correctly.” 

“They’re only tiny seams; no one will notice.” 

“We already noticed.” 

“It’s like learning to dress all over again.” 

“Entering the Sangha is like being born; you start again as a child.” 
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But when I'd tried to re-fold the robes I’d become confused, and had to be 
helped. 

Now, however, I dressed carefully with the seams on the inside, took the 
beautiful green-and-gold satin shoulder bag the Thai monk had given me, 
and walked quickly across the courtyard and out the gate before anyone 
noticed me. The other monks didn’t seem to need the diversion of a walk. I'd 
feel embarrassed to confess my own needs to those who didn’t share them. I 
didn’t understand the needs I was feeling, for they weren’t as simple as an 
empty gut. And if I couldn’t comprehend my feelings how could I hope to 
account for my actions, either to others or to myself? I avoided the problem 
by avoiding the others as I hurried from the temple. 

I saw that across the street the beggar was at his post. His hair was 
matted; he looked weathered and wild. He owned a brick and lived on one 
small patch of sidewalk. By day he used the brick as his seat; by night it was 
his pillow. Ven. Dharmapal had remarked about him that he wasn’t an 
ordinary beggar, but a sadhu, a Hindu mendicant. They had strange customs. 
This sadhu’s teacher had told him to live on this street for seven years and to 
watch everything that happened but not to interfere in any way or speak to 
anyone, and thus to seek the meaning of life by observing rather than 
participating. 

Last night, while I’d been walking in the courtyard, I’d glanced outside 
and seen him puffing secretly on a beedie. I'd never seen him smoke before, 
and understood that he, too, still had needs he didn’t understand. Now as I 
walked past him I withdrew a cigarette from the pack tucked in my belt and 
handed it to him. As I walked on he scowled at me (for giving him such an 
unspiritual gift? or for doing it openly, in daytime?) but he held on to the 
tobacco. 

As I walked on towards New Market a small smile perched on my face, 
proof of my continuing high. I held my hands inside the robe, right hand 
grasping left wrist, for to swing them at my side would be not only a sign of 
lack of restraint but would result too in the robe coming quickly undone. 

“Instant Karma,” I thought, and tried to be collected. I cast my eyes 
downward, recalling that monks weren’t supposed to be looking about in all 
directions. But a few moments later a crush of people distracted me, and I 
jostled my way through and held onto the robe lest it come undone. It wasn’t 
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until a beggar tugged at the sleeve and called, paise, sahib, that I remembered 
again to keep my eyes downcast. 

Her voice was soft and pleading, and I took one quick look beside me to 
see what she looked like. She was shockingly emaciated, giving the 
impression of bones. She held a baby and was obviously intent on sticking 
with me until she got something: paise, sahib; paise, sahib. She pulled at my 
robes, unlike the ladies at the temple, who carefully avoided all possibility of 
physical contact. Even that cute one who, I was sure, was attracted to me. 
But I didn’t want to think about her. I had to get away from this young 
woman, who didn’t know she wasn’t supposed to clutch at me that way. I 
took a coin from my shoulder bag and tried to drop it into her palm, but she 
reached up and grasped my hand to get at it, and while pulling back from 
her | dropped the coin on the sidewalk. While she scrambled for it I got away 
from her. 

After that I kept my eyes downcast and walked slower. When I was 
mindful the beggars didn’t bother me. Instant Karma. But at the next 
stoplight I looked up again and saw an ancient crone aided by a stick begging 
alms from stopped traffic. She moved slowly, as if she hadn’t much farther to 
go before death. 

“Old age, sickness, and death,” Ven. Dharmapal had told me. “That’s 
what the Buddha saw in this world. That’s what he teaches: old age, sickness, 
and death, and the escape from them.” 

There was a whole legend about his birth as the son of a raja, a king of 
northern India, and the various events of his youth. Despite the mystique of 
deification which surrounded his images today, “the Buddha,” Ven. Dharma- 
pal had told me, “was a person, not a God; a person who found the path to 
the end of suffering and as one human taught this path to others.” 

The prince, who was named Gotama, was the only child of the raja and so 
was surrounded by every possible luxury. He was guarded from every form 
of sorrow and unhappiness until he was a youth, when he expressed a desire 
to see what lay outside the palace gates, and so ordered a tour through the 
city nearby, accompanied by his advisors. 

While going about the city Gotama saw a man with white hair and a very 
wrinkled face. He moved very slowly, hunched over, helping himself along 
with a staff. 
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“Why is that man walking so strangely?” Gotama asked his advisors, for 
he’d never before seen the effects of old age. “Why is his hair so white? Why 
is his skin so wrinkled?” 

“That man is old,” his advisor told Gotama. “When one becomes old the 
hair turns white, the skin becomes loose and wrinkled and, with the fading 
of the body’s strength, even walking becomes an effort.” 

“What did that man do to become old?” 

“He did nothing more than to be born. It is in the nature of things that all 
creatures who live will age.” 

“Will I too become old, then?” 

“It is in the nature of things,” Gotama was told, and he became very 
thoughtful. 

A second time the prince went out into the city. This time he saw a man 
being carried on a stretcher. The man’s face was pale; he moaned softly in 
distress. 

“What’s wrong with that man?” Gotama asked his advisors. 

“He’s ill.” And they explained about disease. 

“What did that man do to become ill?” 

“He did nothing more than to be born. It is in the nature of things that all 
beings who are born will suffer.” 

“Will I too suffer, then, and become ill?” 

“Tt is in the nature of things,” Gotama was told, and he became very 
thoughtful. 

And a third time the prince went into the city. Now he saw a casket being 
carried by weeping bearers and followed by lamenting women and children. 

“What’s happening here, that all these people are wailing? What’s in that 
big box?” 

His advisors told him about death, and the sorrows of death. 

“And what did that man do, that he has died?” 

“He did nothing more than to be born. It is in the nature of things that all 
beings who are born will die.” 

“Will I too die, then?” 

“Tt is in the nature of things,” Gotama was told, and he became very 
thoughtful. 
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Finally a fourth time the prince went into the city. This time he saw a 
man with shaven head and wearing rag robes, barefoot, carrying a clay bowl. 
His visage was clear and radiant; he wasn’t disturbed by anything that went 
on around him. 

“What is that man doing?” 

“He’s a sadhu, a mendicant,” he was told. “He is living in that manner 
because his life is dedicated to finding en escape from old age, disease, 
sorrow and death.” 

And Gotama became very thoughtful. 


I thought about the prince Gotama until I reached the century-old New 
Market, where hawkers and touts clamored for my attention. 

“Change money, reverend sahib? I give you special rate. Nine rupees, one 
dollar. Sahib, special rate for reverends only, you come with me now, we do 
good business. Okay, okay, sahib, tell me what rate you want, I give you. Nine 
and a half? I not cheat a reverend sahib like you. Last offer, ten rupees for 
the dollar, best offer in all New Market. Sahib, you have bakshish? You have 
some small gift for me? I know where to get good hashish. First class, sahib. 
Just you come with me, okay, sahib? Sahib?” 

I came to a tiny teastall among shops displaying polished copperware and 
gold-embroidered silk saris. The proprietor, squatting beside his charcoal 
fire and teakettle, nodded at me: I’d been here before. I sat on the bench; the 
place was too small to have tables. 

“chi?” Tea? 

“Ek dudh chi.” One milk tea. 

He fanned the coals into flame to heat the water; the smoke went out the 
open front of the stall. Since I’d ordered tea it was a small step further to 
order a couple of sweetmeats with it: they were displayed right beside me. 

When putting my money into Ven. Dharmapal’s safekeeping I hadn’t 
thought that I'd like the idea of being without funds. The prospect of my 
options being so drastically reduced made me feel cramped. I wanted to be a 
monk and give up the world, sure, but I didn’t want to stop getting my 
pleasures, so I’d kept back some rupees, just in case it got too hard. And so 
today I’d come all the way to New Market, righteously ignoring the money 
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changers, to find a tea stall where I was unlikely to be recognized by anyone, 
where I could buy my pleasures with the contraband rupees. 

It was well past noon, of course: the tea stall was my after-hours place for 
food and drink. I wasn’t happy to be yielding to this need and argued with 
myself that I really needed it, like a drunk who, unable to walk a straight 
line, argues that he could do so easily if he just had another drink. As I 
sipped at the tea I invented justifications for having broken two of the ten 
precepts. Three of them, actually, since it had also been a lie to tell Ven. 
Dharmapal the money I turned over to him was all I had. 

And those weren’t the only precepts I’d broken. I’d been told several 
times now not to sing. I could only guess at why music was so frowned upon, 
for it seemed such a harmless thing, but there it was: I take the precept to 
abstain from dancing, singing, and music, and from watching entertainments. Yet I 
kept catching myself singing unintentionally. And when I didn’t Ven. 
Dharmapal did. 

“But what’s wrong with singing?” I complained. 

“Singing is like watching entertainments. If you’re looking for amuse- 
ment you're in the wrong place. The Sangha is for giving up distractions, not 
for indulging in them.” 

I'd looked disgruntled at that reply and Ven. Dharmapal had tried to 
explain further. “These precepts are for learning to control the body and the 
mind. To have peace and happiness it’s necessary to give up conduct which 
leads to excitement and unhappiness.” 

But now it seemed that observing these precepts was making my life not 
simple and richer but more difficult and, somehow, more barren. Life had 
been freer without such controls. I didn’t understand why these sila, tugging 
at the edge of my consciousness, were as unwelcome as the beggars at my 
sleeve. 

Okay, then; so I’ve broken the precept against singing. That’s four. And 
what about that speed I’d dropped yesterday? I’d been glad to find it mixed 
in with the anti-dysentery pills, for it staved off a growing boredom. But I 
was also glad, when I'd searched later, that there weren’t any more. Wasn’t 
that a violation of the fifth precept? The one to abstain from intoxicants? 

That was half of them right there, and I’d only been a monk for seven 
days. Would I last another week? Should I last another week? And what, in 
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particular, about the third precept? I take the precept to abstain from incelibacy. 
Upasakas had it easier; they abstained only from “improper” sex, which was 
defined, I gathered, in terms of contemporary community standards. But 
monks, even if they were only sdmaneras, abstained entirely. 

“Celibacy is the main distinction between a layman and a monk, what- 
ever sect he belongs to,” Ven. Dharmapal had told me. 

My sex drive was still artificially depressed from the various drugs I’d 
been taking (antibiotics as well as head drugs: India is hard on the 
intestines). It was easy, when I thought of that young lady who fancied me, 
to choose to do nothing about her. But I remembered how readily I’d taken 
that speed when I’d come upon it (although, perhaps because of the high I’d 
felt no deprivation symptoms from stopping the drugs). What would I do if I 
came upon her as unexpectedly? I fell into a reverie which began with my 
unbraiding her long black hair, but the noise and movement of the market 
drew me from it. Each choice for celibacy was a reminder that the issue of 
sex and sensuality had yet to be faced. 





And what would happen if I were found out? There seemed to be no 
penalties for breaking the precepts, no penances to perform. Nobody would 
pull the robes from off my body and send me away in disgrace. 

“If you’re not keeping the precepts you’re not really a samanera,” Ven. 
Dharmapal had told me. 

“What happens to me then?” 

“If you break even one of these dasa sila you should renew your sdmanera 
vows.” 

“You didn’t tell me how to do that.” 

“Like at the ordination, with a bhikkhu giving you the precepts.” 

“If I’ve broken one I should renew all ten of them?” 

“You should renew them fortnightly whether or not you’ve broken any 
of them. Just to make sure.” 

“But if I haven’t even broken any of the precepts what good will it do to 
repeat them every two weeks?” 

“Tt will help you remember them and refresh your desire to keep them.” 
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But it had only been one week, and already half of them were broken, 
and I knew I wouldn’t go to Ven. Dharmapal and admit that I’d stumbled so 
soon. 

“When you get to Ceylon,” my teacher had told me, “you'll keep better to 
these precepts. Here in Calcutta there is much business to be done; I have 
many cares; I must use money. But I don’t say it is a good thing for a monk. 
In Ceylon I would like you to give up the use of money.” And I placated 
myself now with thoughts of distant compliance and goodness. In Ceylon 
everything would be different. But as I ate the second sweet I wondered 
whether they had gulab jamuns there. 

The taste of the sweets lingered on my palate like a memory. Satisfied, I 
leaned back and lit a cigarette. Would I have to give up that, too, in Ceylon? 
Didn’t I already have enough things to give up? But in Ceylon how would I 
get tobacco? Here Mr. Barua supplied me with all the cigarettes I wanted. 
Would there be other Mr. Baruas in Ceylon? I didn’t know. And if I gave up 
using money I’d really be dependent upon dayakas to maintain my bad 
habits. 

I finished my cigarette while speculating idly about the island in Ceylon 
Ven. Dharmapal had spoken of. Was it offshore, a craggy pile of rocks 
battered by sea waves crashing ceaselessly upon a forbidding beach? Or was 
it a river island, placidly fertile, low-lying, lush? What if they wouldn’t let 
me stay? Perhaps they wouldn’t have room for me. Where would I go then? 
But what if they did let me stay? What disciplines would I have to follow? 
What living conditions were there? What problems would I face? 

My speculations were interrupted by a well-dressed elderly man. 

“sadhu, sahib, your blessings on a poor man.” 

Another blessings-beggar. When would I find an end to beggary? And I 
found myself less willing to give him the boon of a blessing than to give paise 
to street urchins. 

“T don’t give blessings.” But he persisted. 

“Your blessings on a devotee, sadhu sahib.” 

“For blessings you need a priest. I’m a monk. If you go to a church you'll 
find priests.” 

“But reverend, I’m a poor Hindu who only seeks your blessings.” 

“But I’m not a Hindu; I’m a Buddhist.” 
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“That’s no matter, sir. Lord Buddha was a Hindu. Moreover, he was the 
greatest Hindu. So please give me your blessings, that I may attain Nirvana.” 

“Nirvana? You think that’s how you attain Nirvana? By getting my 
blessings?” 

“Very well, if you won't give me your blessing I'll give you mine.” And, 
gesturing over me, he muttered something foreign, whether a curse or a 
benediction I shall never know, and departed. 

As I hunted through the shoulder bag for money I became aware for the 
first time in hours of my face: it was a bit sore. I realized now that this had 
been bothering me for some time but that I’d been ignoring it. Now I 
understood the source of this strain. It was the little smile I’d been wearing 
almost continuously the last week: my cheek muscles were sore. 

Little areas of tension lay beneath my skin outside the eye sockets, on my 
cheeks, and around my lips. I let the smile fade away and felt the muscles 
relax, and understood the pleasure of not smiling. Tentatively I tried to 
smile and found in me a resistance arisen not only from sore facial muscles: 
mental muscles were tired of maintaining a sense of beatitude that had by 
now become a strain. I'd forgotten, nearly, the comforts of the familiar 
emotions born of desire and aversion, but I’d learned the strain of existing in 
unfamiliar territory and found relief in turning off the inner smile of serene 
indulgence as well as the outer one of beatific idiocy. I wasn’t sure what 
Nirvana was, or whether it was to be attained through blessings, but I hoped 
it wasn’t involved with eternal happiness. Eternal happiness, I decided, just 
wasn’t what it was cracked up to be. After a while perpetual joy became a 
bore. 


(iii) 
I sat cross-legged fidgeting with a half-finished letter when Mr. Barua 
arrived with an updsaka who spoke English. He gave me four packs of 
cigarettes. They bowed. I moved to the chair while they sat stiffly on the bed, 
lower than me. 
“Reverend, you are knowing this here is Mr. Barua?” 
“Mr. Barua gave me the robes I’m wearing.” 
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“Yes. You are wearing. Here this Mr. Barua is happy to present you with 
these cigarettes of your request.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Barua.” 

“Thank you,” Mr. Barua gazed sadly at something just behind my head. 

“Reverend, we are much of happy that you are being a good examples to 
the Buddhist peoples of Calcutta.” 

“I don’t want to be a good example. I just want to be a monk,” I replied, 
but I wasn’t so sure of that now; being a monk wasn’t as easy as I’d expected, 
nor as rewarding. 

“Yes, that is right. We are happy to be having such a good examples as 
your holy self, reverend, to show to us poor Buddhists of Calcutta.” 

“If you think I’m making such a good example how come none of you are 
following it?” I was nothing if not direct. 

Actually my example, such as it was, wasn’t being entirely ignored. In 
some Buddhist countries all men became monks part of their lives, even if 
only a few weeks; but that tradition had largely died out among the Calcutta 
Buddhists: the slow process of assimilation into the dominant Hindu culture 
was at work. Now, in separate (and less publicized) ordinations during the 
past three weeks two boys and a young man on leave from work had been 
ordained, all with the intention of disrobing again in a short while. I was 
considering that possibility myself. 

One of the boys had obviously been coerced into the robes by his family 
and was very unhappy with the regimen he was subjected to. The other boy 
accepted his lot more as a Stoic than a Buddhist, knowing it would soon be 
over. The young man seemed to be willingly fulfilling a familial obligation. 
Such was the extent of the stir my ordination had made, and thus was my 
example being followed. 

Our talk sputtered. There were pauses while Mr. Barua’s friend thought 
of what he might say next and how he might say it. I made no attempt to 
keep the discussing going, though I responded politely enough. This conver- 
sation was their idea, not mine. I preferred to be alone, unconstrained by the 
formality of visitors. 

“Mr. Barua is saying you not to forget dana is at his house for Sunday.” 

“T’ll remember.” 
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Every few days I'd been going to Mr. Barua’s house for a meal. I was 
received each time with reverence, gave the parica sila (unless I forgot it: it 
still wasn’t memorized perfectly), and be served a sumptuous meal of rice 
and curries. At first I'd wanted to take all my meals in the vihdra, where they 
could be eaten without updsakas and without ceremony; but then I’d found 
that the restraints and formalities of the outside dana were a small price to 
pay for the pleasure of being on my own on the walks to and from Mr. 
Barua’s apartment, free. Those were highlights of my days. Ven. Dharmapal 
had tried at first to provide me with an escort, afraid that I might get lost or 
mugged or something, but I’d successfully resisted that effort. 

“Mr. Barua is saying that if you should be wanting to anything you must 
be saying to him.” 

“Thank you, but I don’t need anything right now.” But I was merely 
unsure of what I did need. 

“Thank you,” Mr. Barua said. 

After my visitors left I turned to my window-ledge shelf and prepared the 
incense holder, a heavy clay Buddha that Hum had made and given to me. 
Other people had supplied me with packets of incense. The Buddha, earthen, 
bulky and dark, put me in mind of the white plastic Buddhas I’d seen sold in 
the shops of Kathmandu. Those were lightweight because they were hollow 
and could be filled with modeling clay (though some travelers preferred, 
prior to mailing them home, to fill them with less innocuous substances). 
They were Oriental versions of plastic Jesuses, and I’d made up a song about 
them: 


I don’t care if they make ‘em cruder, 
I’m gonna stick with my plastic Buddha 
riding on the front of my rickshaw. 

For a rupee and ten paise 
you can’t get one any nicer, 
guaranteed to be without a flaw. 


Whoops! That was singing, wasn’t it? I’d just caught myself - again! - 
humming a tune. Not singing was as hard as it was unrewarding. Giving up 
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music (giving up anything), as I was becoming unhappily aware, involved 
more than making a simple decision to do so. 

For a while I watched the smoke rise, writhe, and vanish. I tried not to 
think about anything else. Perhaps there was something to be learned from 
doing so. A Zen monk, so I'd read, had achieved enlightenment upon hearing 
a bell struck; but if the smoke of the incense held any revelations for me I 
received no sign of it tonight, and after some minutes I realized that I had to 
get out of that room lest, from boredom, my mood should turn black. 

I tucked cigarettes and matches into my belt, adjusted the robes, and 
went outside to the courtyard. At this hour the gate was locked; the only way 
out was to climb over it. I looked up. The bars were higher than my reach; 
each iron bar was tipped with a brass spikelet. When I grasped the bars they 
felt cold. I looked out onto a sleeping street. A vehicle sped down a nearby 
road, unseen. I listened for a while, but heard nothing more. 

It was cold at night, with one shoulder bare, and I moved about. The 
meeting hall was locked, as was the meditation room where I’d stayed when 
I'd first come to the temple. Only the shrine room remained open. A candle, 
left by some late worshipper, still burned, giving luster to the brass 
Buddharitpa. I hadn’t come here for worship, so I didn’t bow down to the 
image, though I knew by now that protocol applied to statuary as well as 
people. I’d come here because there was nowhere else to go. 

I sat on the cold tile floor, covered my right shoulder with some of the 
robe, and leaned against a tile wall. I decided not to go back for a blanket. 
The cold was preferable, for it was real. I wasn’t so sure about the monk’s 
life. I’d wondered lately whether I’d get as far as Ceylon, as a monk. 

I'd be leaving in another week; I could stick it out that long. To disrobe 
here would be a sticky scene. I’d wait until I was on the way to Ceylon. Buy 
clothing with the travel-money. Change in a rest room or a phone booth. 
Supermonk indeed! 

It had been great the first few days; then it had become wearing. I had 
yet to put an end to suffering. “You have to want to give up,” Ven. Dharma- 
pal had told me; but wanting to give up wanting was still wanting. 

“Being a monk is very easy!” I’d said. “Being a layman is what’s difficult.” 
But there was something very difficult about the monk’s life, and I was 
beginning to suspect that it was its easiness. I hadn’t forgotten, though, the 
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endless hassles from which this life was supposed to be a refuge. Disrobing 
would mean going back out to that world. What could I do? Maybe write a 
book about my experiences? Maybe become a guru and minister to the 
welfare of nubile maidens? 

The chill breeze reminded me of where I was. I still wasn’t ready to 
return to that room, and it occurred to me to try meditating. That was some- 
thing I wanted to do before disrobing. 

I began by sitting in an almost-full lotus, but after a few minutes my 
knees started hurting and I settled for a half-lotus. Eyes closed, hands on lap 
(I was trying out hand positions, trying to find the right one for me), back 
erect, my posture seemed pretty good. But what came next? 

I thought of the different lessons I’d learned from Ven. Dharmapal and 
remembered the story of the monk who'd levitated to fetch down the 
wooden bowl from its bamboo pole. Even though he’d been rebuked by the 
Buddha I still thought psychic abilities would be fine to acquire. Levitation, 
for example, would eliminate tiresome train travel. If I could discover how 
something as fine as that was done I’d even be willing to stay with the robes. 
At least as far as Ceylon. 

I sat on the cold tiles (levitation would keep my rump warmer too) and, 
eyes shut tight, tried by force of mind to will myself off the floor, to visualize 
myself floating in the air, to make the visualization so real that it became the 
reality. Float, I willed myself: float, float! I pictured myself flying cross-legged 
over mountains and lakes (Vinayadhara Airways?) as I moved southwards 
towards Ceylon while nearby eagles hovered and far below dusty villages lay 
trapped by surrounding jungle. If I could levitate myself to Ceylon I’d be glad 
to go as a monk. How fast would I be able to go? How long could I fly at a 
stretch? Like a bird ... like a plane ... 

The insistent throbbing of one leg fallen asleep brought me back from my 
Supermonk fantasy, and I stretched my legs while feeling cascaded back, 
tingling and burning something fierce. I’d have to concentrate better than 
that or I’d never get off the ground. It didn’t occur to me to doubt that with 
sufficient determination to concentrate on the image of me, here and now, 
in this shrine room, floating one inch off the ground - that was a modest 
enough start - that I could maintain attention on that image for as long as I 
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wanted: float, float, float ... nor that with sufficient determination I would 
achieve it. Float, float, float: every beggar has his own refrain. 

I knew monks weren’t supposed to display their psychic powers, but ... 
what if someone were to walk in on me while I was levitating? That would be 
no fault of mine. And I fantasized the acclaim that would follow upon the 
accidental discovery, and the modesty with which I would respond. 

Was I floating now? I tried to imagine that I was, but although with eyes 
shut tight there was one less sense faculty telling me I was still on the 
ground I knew, even so, that I wasn’t yet floating: my ass was cold and sore. 
I'd been told that that was a good way to get hemorrhoids, sitting on cold 
cement. 

Nor was that the only danger to my health. There were stomach diseases: 
the hazards of Indian foods were magnified as a monk, for I found myself 
with little control over my own diet. And I’d already had enough intestinal 
problems without needing increased risks. 1 was even more susceptible to 
head colds: my bare skull left me more exposed. I wondered how long it 
would take to grow hair and beard again. 

But as I thought about it what displeased me most about the monk’s life 
weren't its restrictions and health hazards, but its pointlessness. What good 
did it do me to administer the pajica sila formulary to others, or to repeat the 
dasa sila for myself? What did I gain by the memorization of foreign sounds 
whose meaning I knew only because a translation was provided? And how 
did anyone benefit by my doing without pleasures that I’d formerly enjoyed? 
I felt weighted with the problems and responsibilities of the monk’s life and 
felt a longing for the carefree days I'd once enjoyed. 

After I disrobed, I decided, I wouldn’t go on to Ceylon. I’d carry out my 
original plan to go to East Pakistan. But then I remembered that I couldn’t go 
to East Pakistan: the border permit I’d need had been unobtainable. And I 
remembered, too, how unhappy I’d been to learn that, and how I’d envied 
the monks, who had seemed free from problems. 

And finally I recalled that I’d forgotten - again! - to meditate. Why did I 
keep forgetting to remember? I’d been brought back to reality only by an 
involuntary shiver which reminded me how cold I was getting. 

The candle was burnt low: it dripped wax as the flame flickered in the 
light but steady breeze that flowed through the shrine room. I stretched my 
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shoulders and became aware of goose bumps on my arms. How could I medi- 
tate when it was so cold? 

“When you can’t meditate,” I’d been told, “just be mindful. Be aware of 
what’s happening.” 

But what was happening? 

I was cold: that was happening. To be aware of what was happening, 
then, I should be aware of being cold. Since it was so noticeable it should be 
easy. 

My shoulder and bare arm seemed to be the coldest parts of me. What 
was the cold like there? I paid close attention to the surface of my upper 
arm, probing for coldness. There was a definite tingling feeling, but that 
wasn’t coldness, of course, that was just tingling, the same as the way my leg 
had tingled when it had gone numb. I probed with the mind’s eye for other 
feelings. 

Strange; nothing there except the tingling and, yes, a sort of numbness 
which, as I examined it closely, was transmuted into a warm and generous 
glow that pervaded my arm and flowed like rich syrup up into the shoulder 
area and down to my fingers. Was that really warmth? I thought I was sup- 
posed to be cold, not warm. 

Surprised, my mind grasped for cold, and my arm shivered at the sudden 
chill, goose bumps rising like tiny hard nipples. But wait; where was the 
warmth, then? And there it was, a tingling exactly the same as the tingling 
I'd perceived a moment before as cold. Now it seemed warm. And it was with 
astonished awareness that I realized: cold and hot were relative, and subject 
to interpretation. The only thing real in that perception was feeling. I could 
interpret that feeling however I chose and perceive it as either cold or hot, 
but the feelings of cold and hot were entirely voluntary. 

I wasn’t cold at all now: certainly there were strong tingling feelings on 
my arm, on my buttocks, over my whole body, but these were simply strong 
feelings, and it was only my discursive mind that insisted on translating 
them into coldness or heat. Was that how Milarepa had done it? 

Milarepa had been an eleventh-century mystic poet who dwelt year- 
round in the high Tibetan Himalayas with only one cotton garment to cover 
himself. To stay alive in the intensely cold winters he’d developed a special 
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psychic ability to generate warmth. Was this it? Just a little twist in point of 
view? 

It wasn’t only astonishing, this perception: it was almost far out. I played 
with it for a while, feeling the temperature differential first from above, 
then below, demonstrating again to myself that it was a real ability I’d 
learned, not a delusion. The only reason it fell short of being far out was that 
it wasn’t what I was looking for. It was interesting, sure; but it didn’t get me 
high. 

Perhaps, though, this little trick did something to stabilize me, for the 
thought arose, ‘maybe there is some point to all this giving up.’ A quantum 
less dissatisfied, I leaned my head back against the wall and looked up at the 
Buddhartpa curiously. Grudgingly I recognized that the agreement I’d made 
with myself had been fulfilled: if 1 could learn something of psychic abilities, 
then, I’d agreed, I’d stay with the robes. At least as far as Ceylon. 

But I wasn’t happy about keeping the deal, for I felt tricked. This wasn’t 
what I’d meant at all, when I'd thought about psychic abilities. For one thing 
it would never get me anywhere. For another, the ability to circumvent cold 
could be of no value in a place like Ceylon, a few degrees from the equator. 
And not only was it useless, but it was also - unlike levitation - undemon- 
strable. No one would ever accidentally discover me feeling warm on a chilly 
night. Acclaim would never ensue. 

I crossed my legs, lit a cigarette, and considered the Buddharipa. Its eyes 
seemed to sparkle gently at some secret joke concerning the wind playing 
with the candle flames. Then my legs began to cramp again, and I wasn’t 
able to translate that feeling into warmth or cold or anything but pain. 

When I finished the cigarette I was ready to return to my room. When I 
got up to leave I bent my head towards the brass Buddha in respect and in 
the last flickers of the candle the eyes sparkled. 


Chapter Three 


(i) 

“... These two extremes, monks, should not be followed by one who 
has gone forth: sensual indulgence, low, coarse, vulgar, ignoble, 
unprofitable; and self-torture, painful, ignoble, unprofitable. 
Monks, this middle way produces vision, produces knowledge, 
leads to calm, penetration, awakening, extinction. And what 
middle way, monks, is that? Just this noble eightfold path, that is to 
say, right view, right thought, right speech, right action, right 
livelihood, right effort, right mindfulness, right concentration. 
Truly, monks, this middle way produces vision, produces 
knowledge, leads to calm, penetration, awakening, extinction. 

“Monks, this is the noble truth of suffering: birth is suffering, 
decay is suffering, disease is suffering, dying is suffering, 
association with the unliked is suffering, separation from the liked 
is suffering, not to get what one wishes is suffering; in brief the five 
holding aggregates’ are suffering. 

“Monks, this is the noble truth of the arising of suffering: 
craving, leading to further being, accompanied by joy and passion, 
delights in this or that, that is to say, craving for sensuality, 
craving for being, craving for unbeing. 

“Monks, this is the noble truth of the ceasing of suffering: the 
complete dispassion, ceasing, abandonment, release from, 
detachment from that very craving. 

“Monks, this is the noble truth of the way leading to the ceasing 
of suffering: just this noble eightfold path, that is to say, right view, 
right thought, right speech, right action, right livelihood, right 
effort, right mindfulness, right concentration. 


This technical term requires extensive explanation to be intelligible. Briefly, the 
aggregates (khandha) - form, feeling, perception, conditions (sankhara) and 
consciousness - are the basic constituents of experience; when involved with 
attachment they are involved with suffering (dukkha). 
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“With the thought, ‘This is the noble truth of suffering and this 
suffering has been understood,’ there arose in me _ vision, 
knowledge, wisdom, comprehension and light concerning things 
unknown before. 

“With the thought, ‘This is the noble truth of the arising of 
suffering and this arising of suffering has been abandoned,’ there 
arose in me vision, knowledge, wisdom, comprehension and light 
concerning things unknown before. 

“With the thought, ‘This is the noble truth of the ceasing of 
suffering and this ceasing of suffering has been realized,’ there 
arose in me vision, knowledge, wisdom, comprehension and light 
concerning things unknown before. 

“with the thought, ‘This is the noble truth of the way leading to 
the ceasing of suffering, and this way has been developed,’ there 
arose in me vision, knowledge, wisdom, comprehension and light 
concerning things unknown before. 

“Knowledge and vision arose in me: ‘Unshakable is the freedom 
of my spirit; this is the final birth; there will be no further 
becoming.” 

Thus spoke the Auspicious One. 


From the Dhammacakkappavattana Sutta, 
the Buddha’s first discourse. 


At sunrise the air was crisp and taut. Later it would become heavy, saturated 
with heat, wilting me. Now, though, there was that keenness of illumination 
found in the equatorial sunrises of Ceylon. I felt alert and invigorated, the 
day not yet a burden. 

Since I slept in my under-robe (having been told of the Vinaya rule 
against sleeping nude) there was only the outer robe to throw on before 
stepping onto the veranda to greet the morning. Already several of the 
monks were sweeping the dust from their rooms across the veranda and 
onto the lawn that fronted these quarters. 
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To my right Ven. Khirti’s door was open; I could see him standing at his 
desk, examining some texts. To my left the lawn gave way to barren ground 
which separated the living quarters from the classroom, library, stiipa, and 
shrine at the front of the compound. A few coconut palms rose towards the 
tropical sky. A dragonfly with an iridescent red body hovered over a dande- 
lion, all four wings vibrating rapidly. Distantly I could hear the traffic noises 
of Colombo. 

I stood idly for a minute, a passive observer, then went to the tap outside 
the shower stalls to wash my face and head in cool water. I dried off care- 
fully, avoiding chills. I still tended the remains of that nasty cold I’d picked 
up in Calcutta, the result of meditating too long on cold tiles in chill night 
air. In the mirror above the basin I inspected my image for signs of lingering 
inflammation, searching with uncertain results, for the cheap glass distorted 
my features. My image and I shook our heads at each other, bemused that we 
should ever have thought it an achievement to perceive the world as we 
chose, without regard to the way it really was. Cold and heat were indeed 
relative, and I could attend to or ignore them as I chose (within the limits of 
my own capacities); but ignoring them didn’t make them non-existent, nor 
did it make me immune to their effects. I’d sniffled and sneezed the whole 
journey to Ceylon. 

I’d nursed myself on the train to Madras, then lingered several days after 
obtaining an entry visa for Ceylon. There was money to get rid of. Ven. 
Dharmapal had instructed me to make my way in Ceylon without money. I 
stayed in a good hotel, took taxis everywhere, and each day ate three meals 
in fine restaurants. While walking past a pharmacy I decided not to go in, 
not even to browse; but I read magazines and novels and smoked American 
cigarettes. The thought of returning to the gloomy poverty of the lay life was 
depressing. Although I foresaw an austere lifestyle in Ceylon I preferred my 
chances there. Free as I then was with money, I expected to be as free 
without it. But Madras was sultry, so I bought a plane ticket and landed, with 
a few dollars left, in Colombo, where the sun finally baked away the conges- 
tion. 


After washing I took the broom from behind my door and joined the 
morning sweepers. I had doubts about the value of sweeping when there 
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wasn’t even a little pile of dust at the end to show for it; but so it was done 
by the monks here, and I wanted above all to get along. I wasn’t always 
happy with the restraints of the robes, but provoking criticism didn’t help 
me feel better, as I’d found out. 

The breakfast bell still hadn’t rung, although my belly told me it was 
time. Some of the other monks paced up and down, practicing mindfulness. 
When I finished sweeping I staked out my own length of veranda, but my gut 
kept rumbling, “Feed me! Feed me!” 

My appetite was for something more substantial than mindfulness and 
my attention turned instead to the remnants of the head cold. How could I 
be mindful with blocked sinuses? It had been a welcome excuse since 
Calcutta, but now the alibi was worn as a beggar’s rags, and I wondered how 
I could decently dress my distaste for renunciation. 

I saw Ven. Khirti still standing by his desk. I was more interested in 
talking about mindfulness than in doing it, and so allowed my pacing to take 
me towards him. He suffered from spinal deterioration and couldn’t bend to 
sit. Confined as he was to standing or lying down, the aging scholar was 
often good for some conversation. 

“How are you feeling today, bhante?” Bhante was the form of address I’d 
been taught to use towards monks senior to me. 

“The same, Vinayadhara. The body doesn’t get any younger.” Confronted 
daily with his ailments, and lacking words of healing or comfort, I always 
changed the subject as soon as I could. 

“Breakfast seems very late today.” 

“There’s no point in being impatient, Vinayadhara.” 

Impatience hadn’t motivated my comment, so I said nothing. 

“Tt will be ready when it is ready.” 

“Yes, bhante.” 

“Worrying won’t hurry it any.” 

“No, bhante.” 

“Patience is one of the lessons the East has to offer the West. Westerners 
are always in such a hurry. They want everything right away, and if they 
don’t get it they’re unhappy.” 

“Yes, bhante.” 

“You're impatient about your residence visa, too.” 
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“It’s taking so long.” 

“Are you going to the immigration office again today?” 

“No, I was there yesterday.” I went every few days. 

“And what did they say this time?” 

“The same thing they’ve told me every time. My papers aren’t ready yet, 
but maybe they'll be ready next time.” 

“Then you still have to stay in Colombo?” 

“Yes. After they’re approved I can go to the Hermitage.” 

Since arriving in Colombo I'd looked to Ven. Khirti for knowledge as I’d 
looked to Ven. Dharmapal in Calcutta. Both of them recommended the Island 
Hermitage as suitable for beginning meditation. I’d written and knew Id be 
welcome as soon as my application for a residence visa was processed; but 
even the deference and respect accorded monks didn’t speed up the machin- 
ery of a bureaucracy trained for centuries in the tactics of inefficiency by 
both Portuguese and British masters. 

“You need to go to the Hermitage. Maybe there you can do something 
about your impatience. If you can wait that long.” 

“A lot has been achieved through impatience.” 

“But impatience is a source of suffering.” 

“It’s just so difficult to be patient.” 

“Of course it’s difficult. Nobody said it was easy to learn. If it were easy 
anyone could do it.” 

But I wanted patience now. If impatience was a source of suffering so too 
was the restraint of the robes. The Hermitage was on an island in a lagoon; 
there would be even less opportunity for diversions than here. My feelings 
alternated between bravado and trepidation. The idea that happiness was to 
be had by giving up, not by acquiring, was both fascinating and frightening. 
To go to the Hermitage would mean undertaking an uncomfortably large 
commitment to myself; I asked myself why I should want to go there at all if 
I was already so disenchanted with meditation. 

“Bhante, you've told me about different kinds of meditation; now I’ve 
been reading about Buddha-nature, and I wonder what sort of meditation is 
best for realizing that.” 

“Buddha-nature? Where have you been reading about that?” 

I told him. 
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“Conze! His views are pure Mahayanist. Anything he has to say about the 
Theravada tradition is probably wrong, because he’s only studied it; he’s 
never practiced it.” 

Ven. Dharmapal had tried to explain the differences between the 
Theravada and Mahayana sects of Buddhism, and Ven. Khirti continued my 
education. 

“The only way to understand the Dhamma is to practice it. To strive for 
the goal of nibbana.” 

Nibbana was the Pali. The Sanskrit word, used by Mahayanists, was 
Nirvana. Ceylon was a Theravada country. 

“But, Vinayadhara, the Mahayanists, they say they’re going to refuse 
nibbana until everybody can attain it. They think that to find freedom from 
suffering while others still suffer is selfish. They say it’s more generous if we 
all suffer equally. That may be democratic, but it’s not the Buddha’s 
Teaching.” 

“But if the Buddha-nature is in all of us, then...” 

“... Buddha-nature? What is this Buddha-nature?” 

“It’s the nature of the Buddha,” I explained. 

“Where is this Buddha-nature even mentioned in the Suttas?” 

“T’m not exactly sure.” 

“The Pali Suttas don’t even mention it.” 

“Then where does it come from?” 

“This idea, that within us there’s a Buddha-nature, and all we have to do 
is to realize it - that’s just a variation on the idea of ‘soul’, the idea that 
there’s something eternal within us. And what does the Buddha say about 
that?” 

“That all things are impermanent?” 

“And that all things are not-self.” 

“T have trouble with that idea.” 

“If you didn’t you’d either be enlightened or a fool. But the Buddha has 
said that if you look for a self you won't find one.” 

“Then Buddha-nature is just something some people made up long after 
the Buddha was gone?” 

“It was easier than bothering to understand the Teaching. Because the 
only way to understand is to practice.” 
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“But to practice you have to know what to do.” 

“Read the Suttas and find out. It’s all been translated from the Pali. I’ve 
told you that all the texts are in the library. Ask the chief monk for the key. 
And start by reading the Vinaya to find out how to behave as a monk.” 

How to behave? Was he suggesting that my conduct was less than 
perfect? I didn’t get the chance to ask (or to find out I dared not ask), for the 
temple boy brought Ven. Khirti his breakfast, and he excused himself. He 
was unable to eat with the rest of us in the danasdla, the dining hall. I 
returned to pacing the veranda, knowing the bell would ring soon now. 

He was right, of course: reading scholarly opinions would never lead to 
an understanding of this Teaching. I’d heard that advice before and, actually, 
had already taken the Vinaya from the library. But though the scholarly 
books were sometimes ponderous, sometimes condescending, they were 
also, sometimes, right on. Birth is the cause of death, one of them told me. 
We start dying the moment we’re born. All the circumstances which may 
bring about actual death are but its occasions. How can we be at ease in the 
interval? 


The temple boy rang the bell demandingly, but I waited until some of the 
other monks had turned towards the danasala before I made any move in 
that direction. Not only did I not want to seem hasty, but also it would do me 
no good, for early or not, breakfast wouldn’t begin until the chief monk had 
been seated and everything had been done in its proper place. 

I took my seat, cross-legged, at the end of the long bench and waited 
quietly. There were no dana dayakas; there would be no pafica sila ceremony 
to wait through. I didn’t know how the food was obtained when it wasn’t 
brought by dana dayakas; somehow things had been arranged to function 
smoothly; somewhere someone made it his or her personal concern to see to 
it that there was always breakfast, and I accepted the arrangement without 
further inquiry. 

When the chief monk arrived the temple boy served the food. As always 
when there were no dayakas it was plain and unassuming: stringhoppers, 
Nestomalt tea, and bananas. 

Stringhoppers were a stringy tangle of steamed rice-flour served with 
various sauces and picants, and I shoveled away all I was given, washing it 
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down with estate tea from Upcountry, lavishly fortified with malted milk 
powder. The bananas today were the small sweet variety. Other days we got 
a larger type, called plantains, which were more delicately flavored, more 
coarsely textured. There was a third variety as well, very fat with a reddish 
skin and those were really good, sweet and creamy, but those, alas, I seldom 
saw since they were looked upon as village food, common, and therefore 
unsuitable as offering to anyone as venerable as a monk. 

Hungry as I was, this venerable monk would have been glad to have 
another banana or two, even of the small variety, but none were offered, and 
I did without. Doing without seemed to occupy a substantial part of the 
monk’s life; but apparently not substantial enough for all. There were, I’d 
read, thirteen allowable practices, called dhutangas, by which one accepted 
ascetic disciplines beyond those required by the Vinaya. Some of them 
seemed easier than others. There was, for example, the austerity of eating 
only food obtained on the almsround. My breakfasts weren’t obtained on the 
almsround, but my lunches were, and I looked upon the almsround as a 
pleasure rather than a hardship. There were some dhutangas, however, that 
indeed seemed austerities, and among these was that of eating only once a 
day by giving up breakfast entirely. 

When my last stringhopper was eaten I considered how ravenous I'd be, 
if I gave up breakfasts, by the time the lunch bell rang. Yet there were 
monks in the Buddha’s day - and there still were now, apparently - who 
lived so from choice. There were even monks who undertook the austerity of 
living on twenty-one mouthfuls of food a day. I couldn’t understand why 
anyone would want to give up the necessary pleasures of life, but was 
chagrinned to find that the idea fascinated me. What compensations could 
be found in such practices? Would I have sufficient perseverance and 
strength to adopt that life? How would it benefit me? 

The commentary that described the dhutangas didn’t answer these 
questions. Nor could any of the monks here, for I was quite sure none of 
them practiced any dhutangas, not even Ven. Khirti who, with the continu- 
ous pain of deteriorating spinal discs, found his days bleak enough without 
undertaking any additional austerities. 

After breakfast I padded barefoot back to my room, where I hung up the 
outer robe on the robe-rack and lit a cigarette. There was enough money left 
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to support that habit a while longer, but as I smoked I calculated my 
reserves. Monks didn’t ask for things unless they were invited to do so, and 
as yet no updsaka had offered himself as a dayaka. There were other things, 
too, that monks didn’t do. 

“The dayakas, they don’t like to see monks smoking,” a monk explained. 
Occasionally I would notice, near one set of rooms, a faint aroma of tobacco; 
but nothing was said about it and I politely refrained from asking. We kept 
our bad habits to ourselves. 

“The dayakas, they don’t like to see monks wearing only the under robe,” 
another monk said when I walked bare-chested to the wash stand, and he 
instructed me on wearing the robes. 

“The dayakas, they don’t like to see monks use money,” still another 
monk explained, and gave me a booklet of prepaid bus coupons for my trips 
to the Immigration office. 

They didn’t need to use money, though, for family and friends saw to their 
material needs. But I didn’t know how they managed their other needs, for 
although most of them spoke English and all were cordial, none was open to 
me about personal matters, and I didn’t ask. Most of the monks here were 
older; there were a number of vacant rooms. 

I didn’t know how to manage my own other needs either, for in the last 
few days I'd felt vague stirrings of a sexual desire which had been more or 
less dormant, put to sleep a good half-year ago by small but regular feedings 
of various drugs. 

“Read the Vinaya and find out how you’re supposed to behave,” Ven. 
Khirti had said. I looked at the books around me. Several lay on the floor 
beside the bed, open and face down; others were on the table by the window, 
beside the typewriter and the stack of typed pages. I picked up one of the 
books. 

The five volumes that made up the Vinaya made for fast reading. Much of 
it I skipped entirely, for its content was predictable from its form. An 
incident would be described in which someone was outraged by the conduct 
of a bhikkhu and the Buddha would then make a rule forbidding that activity. 
Then variations on the incident would be described, showing by example 
just where lay that thin saffron line that marked the boundary between the 
allowable and the disallowable. 
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Playing with one’s food, digging the earth, having a mirror (though 
there’d been mirrors in every temple I’d yet seen), trafficking with money, 
claiming (falsely) to having attained to supernormal states or (even in truth) 
telling laypeople of such attainments, sleeping (in the same room) with a 
woman, and masturbating were a few of the hundreds of things prohibited 
bhikkhus. It left me feeling glad to be still only a sdmanera and subject to 
nothing more complicated than the dasa sila. 

The changes were rung on entire categories of the bhikkhu’s life, 
describing in minute detail, for page upon page, exactly what, for example, 
was proper behavior in the company of a woman (aside from discussing 
Dhamma, practically nothing), and what behavior was improper (practically 
everything), what sort of speech was acceptable (two kinds: talk of Dhamma, 
or “the noble silence”) and unacceptable (lies, gossip, talk of chariots, 
kingdoms, women, wars, etc. etc.), how, what, and where to eat, dress, walk, 
teach Dhamma, behave towards one’s teacher, and get along with other 
monks. 

Mixed in with all this were charming little stories of such a different 
nature than the categorized legal cases that I wondered which was the real 
Buddhism. As I read now I came to the story of the anger-eating demon. 

A certain demon appeared in one of the heavens and sat on the throne of 
Sakka, King of the Devas. The devas, or deities, who saw this were shocked 
and outraged that such a sniveling ugly wretched gnome-like demon would 
dare to sit on the throne of Sakka, their King, and they expressed their 
indignation. As they carped the anger-eating demon grew in stature, his 
features became less loathsome, his power increased. The more anger the 
devas displayed the more he grew until at last he was a gigantic radiant 
powerful malevolence before whom the devas fell back in silent fear. Then 
Sakka, King of the Devas, came back from wherever he’d been, sized up the 
situation, and faced the demon. 

“T’m Sakka, King of the Devas, at your service.” And he bowed before the 
anger-eating demon. At this the anger-eating demon shrunk in size and lost 
some of his radiance. 

“T’m Sakka, King of the Devas, at your service.” And he bowed again, and 
the anger-eating demon shriveled down to his original gnomish proportions. 
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A third time Sakka bowed to the anger-eating demon and placed himself 
at the demon’s service, and the anger-eating demon vanished entirely and 
was never seen there again. 


I finished my cigarette and went outside to sweep up the leaves. The monks 
all did something each day in the way of keeping the temple tidy and 
functional, so I’d begun to help the monk who swept leaves. I’d applied 
myself with such diligence that by now I’d almost taken over the job 
entirely, being helped only occasionally by one of the other monks. 

“Sweeping is a good time to practice mindfulness,” I’d been told. 

“I thought mindfulness was to be practiced all the time.” 

“It is. But with some chores it’s harder to be mindful.” 

“I tried being mindful when I was typing.” 

“And what happened?” 

“My fingers got all mixed up.” 

I’'d taken up the task because sweeping was one thing to do with the 
monk’s life that (I thought) I already knew about; but it didn’t take long for 
the job to become a bore. Was this all there was to the monk’s life? I didn’t 
understand why enlightenment couldn’t result from mindfulness about 
things more enjoyable. How about mindfully indulging in erotic imagery? As 
I gathered leaves I also gathered images of that flirtatious young lady in 
Calcutta whose ripe body and long black hair had known the touch only of 
my gaze. 

I was glad the task of sweeping leaves would die a natural death any day 
now, when I received the residence visa and departed for the Hermitage, for 
there seemed no other way to end the job. It had come to be my possession 
because about a week ago Id sought for it and, it seems, won. 

I’d been cautiously sweeping near (but not too near) the bushes behind 
which lived a nest of biting ants (carefully staying out of their way) when one 
of the senior monks came bustling up to me. 

“Vinayadhara; Oh, Vinayadhara.” 

“Bhante?” 

“That’s not the right way to sweep the leaves here.” 

“The right way?” I didn’t see the error of my ways. 
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“Give me the broom” - rakes were unknown in Ceylon - “and I’ll show 
you the right way, the easy way, the traditional way of sweeping the leaves. 
Come now, give me the broom.” 

He held out his hands and waggled his fingers, nodding emphatically. I 
handed him the broom and felt my surprise turn to astonishment and then 
resentment. I’d been enjoying what I was doing. Now he was sticking his 
nose into what I thought was none of his business, and destroying my 
pleasure by turning a pastime into a chore, in which there were many wrong 
ways and but one right way one. I listened sullenly to his instructions while 
understanding grew on me. 

“You see, Vinayadhara, your hands are wrong.” 

I inspected my hands to see what might be wrong with them. 

“I mean, you hold the broom wrong. The right hand should be on top of 
the left.” 

“What difference does that make?” 

I knew what difference it made: in Ceylon as in much of Asia the right 
hand was the hand for eating, the left the one for washing oneself after 
moving the bowels. The left hand was lower than the right in this respect, so 
it followed (somehow) that it should be lower in all respects. Being left- 
handed in this part of the world was a source of many minor difficulties. But 
my instructor explained it differently: “That way you can swing the broom 
more effectively.” 

He emphasized his words with a vigorous sweeping motion, and swept as 
he talked, working at a rapid pace, much faster than I was interested in, 
raising dust. 

“Look, look how quickly it’s going now, Vinayadhara.” 

“I wasn’t in a hurry.” But I was ready to argue, until I thought better of it 
and waited. 

“Your way, with your left hand on top, is backwards. You can’t get an 
effective swing, and that’s why it takes you so long. Right hand on top, 
Vinayadhara. That’s the correct way. Now you try it. I’ll watch to see that 
you do it right. Here, take the broom.” 

“No, that’s all right, bhante.” I didn’t want a supervisor, and felt anger 
rising to flush my face. 

“All right? What do you mean, all right?” 
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“If the way I sweep leaves is going to make people unhappy then I’d 
rather not do it. I'll find something else.” 

I waved off the broom he held and started to walk away. 

“What’s that, Vinayadhara? What do you mean? Come back!” 

I stopped, unsure how the conflict had arisen, unsure how it might be 
ended. 

“Vinayadhara, I didn’t intend to offend you. Please believe me. It was for 
your own good I tried to show you the right way, but certainly I don’t want to 
offend you.” 

Mollified, I would have dropped the matter if he had said no more. But he 
continued: 

“In viharas, Vinayadhara, samaneras are expected to listen, to take heed, to, 
to, what is that English expression?, to lend an ear to the words of the senior 
bhikkhus. That’s why you’re here, Vinayadhara. You’re only a samanera, you 
know. But forgive me” - he smiled broadly and patted me on the shoulder 
with pudgy fingers - “yes, forgive me, please, if I’ve offended you in some 
way.” 

Offended by his apology, I found nothing to say. 

“I ask you, Vinayadhara, to take back the broom - here, take it, now - 
and to continue sweeping in any way you like. Take the broom, Vinayadhara, 
take it, that’s right, thank you very much, now you keep on sweeping as you 
like, even with the left hand on top. And you know, Vinayadhara, you know 
that if you need more help I’m always glad to lend a hand. Glad to.” 

And he’d smiled again and left, and since that incident I’d seen no choice 
but to continue sweeping the leaves each day, left hand on top of right, at 
my own deliberate pace. 


(ii) 
After sweeping it was time to get ready for pindapata: the longer I delayed 
the hotter it would get and the more hurried I'd be. 
I dressed in the formal style, tucked a handkerchief into my belt, and 
took the almsbowl from its stand. The bowl was held inside the robe where it 
was somewhat protected from damage by a careless movement (though 
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really it was metal and unlikely to be damaged: the custom derived from the 
days when clay bowls were more common). 

Barefoot, I walked slowly past the library and into the front part of the 
compound, Already worshippers were there, bowing, making offerings, and 
circumambulating the stipa (a large white plaster hemisphere which 
housed, I was told, a single hair of the Buddha, preserved now for 2500 
years). I went out the temple gates into the lethargic energy of Colombo. 

There was more than one incentive that had made me decide to obtain 
my midday meals by going on pindapata, the almsround, rather than to 
accept the danas which were provided at the vihara. For one thing, I liked the 
food better. 

When, newly arrived in Ceylon, I'd first eaten the food offered by dana 
dayakas, I’d been appalled to find that Sinhalese curries were so unspeakably 
hot that I was unable to take more than the smallest taste of them with the 
rice that formed the base of all noon meals. Yet, monks are supposed to eat 
what they're given, without regard to their likes and dislikes: so I’d been told. But 
try as I might to accustom myself to the chili peppers (used with extra 
liberality in food prepared for monks, so that it should be tasty enough!) 
they remained more than just unpleasant. An overdose, which wasn’t much, 
would start my mouth burning as if it had been scraped raw. Then the fire 
descended my throat as I swallowed and lodged in my bowels. My nose 
became moist and runny; my eyes watered as if I’d been delivered of a stout 
rap on the bridge of the nose; something at the top of my throat became 
tightly, painfully, constricted; and in the extreme I got a case of the 
galloping hiccups that just wouldn’t quit. 

When I went on almsround (particularly so when I varied my routes so 
that I was never fully expected) people would give me only what happened 
to be around the house rather than specially prepared food, and the chili 
content of my meals dropped to a tolerable level. The first bonus, then, was 
that without having to pick and choose among the contents of my almsbowl 
my meals became more palatable. 

For another thing I came to be regarded by some of the Sinhalese monks 
as exceptional. They asked me, as if I were doing something difficult, “How 
can you eat that food? It has no flavor!” 
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But the most important reason of all was that it gave me a chance, as 
much as my trips to the Immigration office, to get out for a bit and away 
from the monotonous peace of the vihdra, for it was sometimes more 
peaceful than I could stand. Afternoon outings to restaurants and tea shops 
had come to an abrupt end with my arrival in Ceylon: that just wasn’t done 
here. 

I walked down the street slowly, eyes lowered, oblivious as I could be of 
everything more than about fifteen feet in front of me (but not as oblivious 
as to not look for traffic before crossing busy Galle Road). Several neighbor- 
hood food shops lined the road. I stopped at the last of these, turned facing 
the shopfront, and stood silently while the lady behind the counter quickly 
wrapped some food in a piece of paper and came out. With a move of my 
right hand I opened the front of the outer robe (what a time a flasher could 
have, I reflected) exposing the bowl (as well as my chest), into which the 
woman gently placed her offering. She bowed to me. I quietly intoned, 
“Sukhi hotu,” may you be happy, and, letting the robe drape over the front of 
the bowl again, like a curtain on a performance, turned and continued on 
the almsround. 

I didn’t usually stop at stores because it felt like extortion: the shop 
owner knew he had to put something in the bowl to assuage the sensitivities 
of his customers, whether he wanted to or not. But whenever I tried to pass 
by that one store without stopping - a tiny fruit and sweet shop, it was - the 
middle-aged woman who operated it would run after me with her offering, 
so I knew: she was one of the faithful. 

I went from house to house, stopping before each. Usually someone came 
out with some sort of food, often wrapped in newspaper, which I accepted 
with a blessing before proceeding silently. If nobody came I stood silently, 
motionless, for a minute or two before moving on: I wasn’t asking for food, I 
was making myself available in the (likely) case that they wished to avail 
themselves of the chance to do something meritorious by contributing to my 
continued survival and well-being. Acting with such motives allowed me to 
feel that I, too, was doing something generous by making myself available. I 
wasn’t a beggar. I distinguished carefully between sukhi hotu and paise sahib. 
And when someone mistakenly offered me a coin I refused it with a silent 
unsignaled rebuke. 
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After all, I didn’t have to go on pindapata. There was plenty of food 
available at the vihara which would be served me with no effort at all on my 
part. But by going on almsround I was somehow earning the food, becoming 
more worthy of it. 

Barefoot, the pavement grew warmer and warmer. If I went on the 
almsround too late I’d have to seek out patches of shade to stand in. Yet 
barefoot and humble was the proper way, and though it would have been 
understood, if I’d worn sandals, that it was because of tender feet, I declined 
to wear them. Not only did I want to do things the right way, the way of the 
Dhamma (and not be discovered as the tenderfooted neophyte that I was), 
but also I had now adopted as a standard the goal of being able to get along 
needing as little as possible. So, walking more quickly in sunshine than in 
patches of shade, I continued on the almsround. 

I had enough now: the bowl was over half-full. Much of this was space 
taken up by newspaper wrappings, air pockets, and packets of tea and sugar, 
but I had an ample meal in the bowl. The tea and sugar I donated to the 
temple’s kitchen, where the temple boy would sell it for the few paise it 
brought him. 

I turned back to the temple. I was beginning to wilt in the heat. Twice I 
was stopped, once by an old woman, once by a young man, and accepted 
food which I didn’t want. 

When I'd first gone on pindapata I’d been unwary and had accepted too 
much. With the unsought offerings of the return trip added to the bowl it 
had been filled to the brim. The heavy rice heated the metal so that I had to 
use a handkerchief to shield my hands, while the steam rising inside the 
robe turned my chest pink and damp. Now I knew when to turn back, but 
still sometimes I would say quietly to an over-zealous householder, “Tika, 
tika,” little, little. 

I'd asked whether I could refuse such unsought offerings and was told the 
story of how Ven. Moggallana, while on tour with the Buddha, had accepted 
unasked-for almsfood from a leper. Worse luck still, as the leper made his 
offering his thumb fell off and landed in the bowl. 

“Did he eat it?” I was incredulous. 

“Yes, yes. He ate the rice.” 

“Did he eat the thumb?” 
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“No, no. It’s forbidden for monks to eat human flesh.” 

Just outside the temple gate a young woman offered a coin. I silently 
refused, but she was insistent. Unable to keep my eyes modestly upon her 
slim ankles, I looked up. For one frantic moment I felt my gaze become 
locked, like the safety cap on a prescription container, to the mounds of her 
breasts. They were two stipas my eyes tried to circumambulate; but then I 
recovered my purpose and looked up to her face. 

She wore a red spot on her forehead. She was a Hindu, then, and 
probably didn’t understand our customs about money. The dot, I noticed, 
was the plastic stick-on kind. 

“Monks don’t accept money.” I spoke softly. Her raven hair was braided, 
rich and soft. I lowered my gaze and turned aside. 





I hurried into the vihara. When I reached the back part of the compound, 
behind the library, I pushed the robe back over one shoulder to let some 
sweat evaporate. In my room I tossed the damp outer robe onto the bed and 
spent several minutes toweling my body. My testicles were sensitive and I 
avoided touching them. When I was cool and dry I had a look in the bowl. 
There were some biscuits to munch on while I sorted out the food, 
unwrapping little packets, putting the offerings of tea and sugar aside for 
the kitchen. I ate a banana and put a few aside in case I wanted them this 
afternoon. The desk drawer in which I kept a spare underrobe was also my 
larder. 

I was becoming increasingly unhappy about my attachment to a three- 
meal day. I hoped these private afternoon snacks would end, like the 
sweeping, when I went to the Hermitage, but I also discovered a dread of 
being hungry and knowing there would be nothing to eat for another sixteen 
hours. I sensed on some precognitive level that by storing food for afternoon 
snacks I wasn’t trying to break the rules of the Vinaya; I was simply 
responding to the specter of unsatisfied need. The Vinaya rules just 
happened, somehow, to get in the way. They were innocent bystanders (by- 
laws?). 

I smoked a cigarette, then put on the outer robe and went to the shower 
room to rinse the sweat off my body. In the Buddha’s day monks had bathed 
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in a stream, a lake, or by a public well like everybody else. There had been no 
private showers and thus there had come to be a rule against bathing nude. 
But I was surprised to have been told more than once to wear an old 
underrobe or bathing cloth while showering, although each shower stall was 
enclosed and had a latched door affording complete privacy. The same 
reasoning required of me that I always have a fresh under-robe held loosely 
about me before removing an old one. 

“To be a monk you must wear the monk’s cloth. When you stop wearing 
the monk’s cloth you stop being a monk.” 

“Even if it’s just for a moment?” 

“Even if it’s just for a moment” 

“When I put the robes back on do I become a monk again?” 

“No. Removing the robes means renouncing the vows.” 

“Can I ever become a monk again?” 

“Of course, if you get ordained all over again.” 

But I didn’t like showering with a wet robe clinging to my body. I bathed 
without it, but kept the cloth belt draped loosely about my neck, and thus 
remained a samanera by a few threads, and kept my feelings to myself. 

After showering I made ready for vandana, the daily bowing-down ritual. 
There was a way of wearing the robes so that the left arm was in a sleeve, 
like the formal going-outside style, but which still left the right shoulder 
bare, like the sleeveless going-about-the-temple style, and it was in this way, 
which I thought of as semi-formal, that I now folded the robes about me. 
Taking the vandana cloth, I went out. 

The chief monk sat by his office in front of the library. Worshippers were 
bowing to the Buddhartpa housed in the shrine room. Others walked 
clockwise around the stupa, talked amongst themselves, tended the grounds, 
filled oil lamps, lit incense, and scattered flower petals on the offerings- 
table. 

The devotees who were talking with the chief monk made way for me. I 
spread out the cloth and bowed down before him, arms and forehead resting 
on the cloth. Straightening up, but still on my knees, I placed my hands 
together and entreated: “Okdsa divarattayena katarn sabbarh aparadham 
khamatha me bhante:” ‘Hear me; forgive me, venerable one, for all offenses 
done in the (past) day and night.’ And “Khamami khamitabbam,” ‘I forgive 
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that which can be forgiven,’ he responded. I bowed again, gathered up the 
cloth, and took my leave with a namaste. The chief monk returned to his 
conversation and I returned to the living quarters, where I repeated the 
performance with the other senior bhikkhus. The junior monks each made 
their own rounds at their convenience. I went to Ven. Khirti’s room last. 

“How is your typing coming along now?” he asked, after I’d bowed down 
and recited my lines. He was referring to the pages that were stacked beside 
the typewriter in my room. I’d spent a lot of time typing them. 

“Oh, that; I finally finished it yesterday.” 

“That must be a relief to you.” 

“Tl return the typewriter later, if that’s all right.” 

“Of course. It was generous of you to do it.” 

“T’m stuck in Colombo anyway, and I’ve got the time.” 

“I’m sure Nanasumana appreciates your help.” 

“He couldn’t get it done otherwise.” 

Until my arrival Nanasumana had been the only American monk in 
Ceylon. He’d been here for over a year, and lived now in a shack on the edge 
of the dry-zone jungle. I’d taken a bus to the village where he got almsfood 
and walked from there through sparse jungle to his dwelling to meet him. 
We’d spent several days together talking, and when I returned to Colombo it 
was with a sheaf of papers I’d offered to type for him. These papers were the 
letters of the late Ven. Nanavira Thera. 

Ven. Nanavira Thera had been an English bhikkhu for fifteen years. In the 
last years of his life, plagued by illness and unable to meditate, he’d written 
letters to interested laypeople discussing what he’d learned as a monk, and 
the problems he’d faced. Nanasumana had collected some of these letters. He 
placed great importance in them not only because of Ven. Nanavira’s 
understanding of the Dhamma (“attained to view” was the phrase ’Sumana 
had used) but also because of his ability to explain in Western terms what it 
was he understood. 

“I hope these letters have made you ask yourself some questions.” 

“They sure did. I’m glad I made myself a copy.” 

“More important than copying is understanding.” 

“I wouldn’t presume to claim that.” But I was uncomfortable with my 
modesty. 
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“It’s not a question of whether you claim it; it’s a question of whether 
you'll strive for it.” 

“Of course I’ll try to understand it, bhante.” 

“How?” He was building to some rebuke. 

“By meditating on it.” I hoped that was the answer he wanted. 

It wasn’t. “The understanding I’m talking about is the understanding of 
restraint. Restraint of speech, of body, of mind.” 

“Sometimes that’s difficult.” 

“Of course it’s difficult. If it were easy anyone could do it. It requires 
patience with yourself.” 

“T'll try to be patient.” 

“When you came back from pindapata didn’t you cross the courtyard with 
your robe pulled back over your shoulder and your chest exposed?” 

“Tt was so hot, bhante.” 

“But you should have the patience to wait until you get to your room. 
The dayakas, they don’t like that.” 

“I don’t see what difference it makes.” 

“Of course you don’t. You already said you have no understanding.” 

“T’m sorry, bhante.” 

“You should listen instead of arguing.” 

“Tl try not to argue. But sometimes I don’t understand why there are 
these little rules. If you can give me a good reason for them they’Il be easier 
to keep.” 

“I just gave you one. You weren’t listening.” 

“T'll try to listen better.” 

“Of course the rules are bothersome sometimes. Why do you think they 
were made? But you need to balance that dissatisfaction with a sense of the 
necessity of the monk’s life. Lack of restraint leads to attachment and 
unhappiness. If Nanavira communicates that much his letters are worth 
reading.” 

I nodded, more to show that I was listening than that I was pleased with 
his words. 

“All action arises from the base of dissatisfaction. The one who’s truly 
satisfied is truly still.” 

I tried to be still and listen. 
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“You've tried escape from dissatisfaction, and it didn’t work or you 
wouldn’t be here. The Dhamma is for facing that dissatisfaction.” 

“You're right, bhante. If 1 didn’t see that I wouldn’t be here. But living 
with restraint is like driving with one foot on the accelerator and the other 
on the brake.” 

“And you want to take your foot off the brake. Maybe some day you'll 
understand that you don’t travel the eightfold path the same way as you go 
down Galle Road to the Immigration.” 

“But bhante, I know Galle Road goes to the Immigration Office; I’ve been 
there. How do I know the eightfold path goes to enlightenment? What if it 
doesn’t?” 

“Then you'll have wasted your time.” 

“But how can I know whether this Teaching works?” 

Ven. Khirti chuckled and shook his head in an ask-a-stupid-question 
gesture, but his reply was sincere. “It’s good to question things; I don’t say it 
isn’t. The Buddha advised everyone to inquire carefully, not to just accept 
things on faith. But there’s more than one way to inquire. If you want to go 
to the Immigration, and you see directions telling you how to get there, 
which do you do: do you begin a learned inquiry to decide whether the 
directions are accurate, or do you follow the directions and see whether they 
lead you to Immigration?” 

“T follow the directions.” 

“Just so, the only way to be sure about the eightfold path is to follow the 
directions. Understand the meaning of restraint and you'll find out for 
yourself about the path.” 

But his reply didn’t satisfy me. I didn’t want to be told that the way to 
quell doubt was to practice the Teaching. I wanted firm and solid proof in 
advance so that - it occurred to me unexpectedly - so that I wouldn’t have to 
practice it. 

After a bit of chatting about the article he was writing concerning 
appropriate meditation subjects (“in- and out-breaths,” he advised, “use the 
in- and out-breaths”), I took my leave of Ven. Khirti and returned to my 
room. The lunch bell would ring soon, but because of the after-pindapata 
snack I wasn’t hungry. The strong savory aroma coming from the almsbowl 
didn’t affect me, and I would be glad if the bell was late. 
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I looked at the typescript stacked beside the typewriter and picked up 
the carbon I’d made for myself, glancing at it here and there, gleaning 
phrases (“revolt is the first reaction of an intelligent man when he begins to 
understand the desperate nature of his situation in the world ...”) and 
reflecting on what I’d learned, from my talks with ’Sumana as well as from 
his own letters and from Ven. Khirti (who also had known him) about the 
late Ven. Nanavira Thera. 

English-born and English-raised, he was the well-educated only child of a 
well-to-do military family. He’d come to Ceylon shortly after having served 
in World War II, taken ordination, eventually settled into the comfortable 
solitude of a hut in a remote jungle near an undistinguished village - the 
same hut ’Sumana now lived in - and remained there the rest of his life. 

In the last years of his life, when he wrote both his book, Notes on 
Dhamma, and the letters I was now thumbing through, he’d already been 
suffering for a dozen years from the dolors of intestinal disorders (“stomach 
trouble is the principal occupational hazard of the bhikkhu ...”), which, he 
found, undermined his purpose in being a monk (“the ravages of amoebiasis 
play havoc with the practice of meditation ... though perhaps in other 
respects it may not be very serious: ‘Just a little scarring of the intestine,’ as 
one doctor told me, rather leaving me wondering whether he would describe 
a bullet through one’s brains as ‘just a little perforation of the head”) and 
left him with “little hope of making any further progress in the Buddha’s 
Teaching in this life” and also with a distaste for living. That distaste was 
aggravated when, while taking a course of medication to quell a fresh 
outbreak of intestinal infection, he experienced “an abnormal, persistent 
stimulation which, though no doubt neutral in itself (it is, indeed, disagree- 
able when observed dispassionately), is a pressing invitation to sensual 
thoughts.” 

I looked away from the typescript to the sickly-green of the wall and 
considered the word satyriasis. What affliction could be more unfortunate for 
a monk? The effort needed to control my own growing sex drive seemed 
slight compared with the challenge of restraining an erotic stimulation that 
left Nanavira with “an appetite for several young women daily.” 

Because his failing health had already reduced his ability to practice the 
Dhamma he had turned to writing as a way of filling up his days. Now, 
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having to live with an appetite he could neither disperse nor satisfy, he 
turned as well to thoughts of choosing between the lay life and suicide. 
(“Wife or knife, as one might say.”) 

He probably never really doubted which choice was right for him. After 
several unsuccessful attempts (“One lives and learns - a particularly suitable 
motto for the unsuccessful suicide, don’t you think?”) over a period of three 
years, he succeeded at last (‘“‘... and if I cannot practice mental concentration 
I have no further use for this life”) in answering “the crucial question, 
whether or not I should do better ... instead of killing time, simply to kill the 
body.” 

*Sumana had shown me the still-half-filled bottle of chloral ether he’d 
used. 

“Attained to view,” ’Sumana had described him, and after all my 
questioning I still wasn’t sure what that meant. There was the state of the 
unenlightened, still bound by attachment, suffering, and sensuality, and 
there was the state of the enlightened (the arahat, “worthy one”), free of 
attachment, suffering, and sensuality. But there seemed to be also a third 
case, the sekha, or “trainee,” who had one foot in each world. Perfect 
freedom, it seemed, was achieved in stages. To understand that I conjured 
the image of an air bubble which, freed of its trapping, still rises, not yet 
having broken the surface. The sekha was one who, having understood the 
root of suffering (“... our natural assumption, which supposes that the 
subject ‘TY’ would still continue to exist even if there were no objects at all ...”) 
was bound to fully purify himself of ego concepts, but who, having not yet 
done so, wasn’t yet completely free of attachment, suffering and sensuality. 
He saw the deceit we each of us perpetrate upon ourselves (“... in the actual 
attainment ... the mind becomes steady and there is direct intuition instead 
of discursive thinking ...”), but had not yet fully relinquished it. Such a 
person was Ven. Nanavira Thera. 

I pictured it as a sort of unification (“... unless one’s thinking is all-of-a- 
piece there is, properly speaking, no thinking at all ...”) between two 
opposites (subject/object; yin/yang; electron/proton) by which there 
resulted a nullity, a voidness, and it was only later that I learned that to give 
up mysticism it was necessary to give up intellectualization. 


mwoy 
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I put down the typescript. I’d have to write a letter of my own to ’Sumana 
to go along with those of Nanavira. On a fresh sheet of paper I wrote, “Dear 
Sumana,” and then looked up at a spider crossing the ceiling and remem- 
bered the shack in the scrub jungle of the dry zone. 

“Colombo’s a total loss,” he’d told me. “Get out of there as soon as you 
can.” 

“Why? It’s a pleasant enough city.” 

“But it’s still a city: the noise, the crowds, the smell.” 

“Don’t forget I’m coming down from Calcutta. By comparison it’s quiet as 
the jungle.” 

“I bet you won’t feel that way a year from now. Whenever I go to 
Colombo my head feels like it’s been filled with cotton. I can’t think.” 

“Tt must be easier to meditate out in the jungle.” 

“In Colombo I can’t meditate at all. Can you?” 

“No.” 

The distant repetitious thunk of a chopping tool cut the palpable stillness 
of the jungle air into discrete units. 

“The worst thing about Colombo is the hypocrisy.” 

“That sounds ominous.” 

“It’s the stifling traditionalism of Sinhalese Buddhism. Instead of treating 
us as people the updsakas treat us as objects of veneration. You didn’t come 
to Ceylon for that, did you?” 

“To get bowed down to? I still feel funny when someone does that to me.” 

“Why did you come here, then? Why’d you become a monk?” 

“IT was disgusted.” 

“with the world?” 

“And with myself. For being part of the world, I guess.” 

“Running away?” 

“The world is an endless series of frustrations. Why stick around for 
that?” 

*Sumana laughed. “Uptight, were you?” 

“Even about little things. I’d get angry if a beggar hassled me. I guess I 
just got tired of being angry so much.” 

“I didn’t used to get angry; I just got tired. I even got tired of escaping 
into booze and women.” 
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“Were they hard for you to give up?” 

“The women, sure.” 

“Do you still think about them?” 

“I don’t have time to. I’m too busy meditating.” Then, “What were your 
escapes?” 

“Dope, mostly.” 

*Sumana made a sour face. “That’s evil stuff.” 

“Beauty is in the eye of the beholder.” I defended myself but I didn’t feel 
that, wearing robes, I could defend dope, even though I wasn’t against it. 
What I was against was that even with dope the world hadn’t done as I'd bid 
it. Just so, I wasn’t against anger; I was against the ineffectiveness of my 
anger. That’s what had disgusted me. 

I looked around ’Sumana’s shack. It was a single room of brick with large 
glassless windows. The floor was earth; there was a raised area with a tangle 
of bedding. The only furniture was an armchair, in which I sat. ’Sumana sat 
on a window-ledge. 

“This place used to belong to Nanavira Thera. I got it when he died.” He 
described the corpse and the cremation. 

“Is it hard to live on your own like this?” 

“Don’t even think about it. The Island Hermitage is the place for you.” 

“Why?” 

“First, it’s hard to find a suitable place. Almost every possibility is either 
too near something or too far away from something. And although it’s easy 
to find a village willing to support you it’s hard to find one where the people 
will leave you alone.” 

“Like with the pajica sila and bowing and all that?” 

“They’ll find an endless number of reasons for hanging around. Don’t 
forget, we’re strange objects to them. Not only are we white foreigners, but 
we're also living a lifestyle they've never seen. You don’t think the village 
monks live like this, do you?” 

“But what if I did find a place to set up?” 

“That’s the second thing. You can’t believe the hassles that come to those 
who build. This place was already built; I just had to move in. But I tried to 
modify it once, and I could talk about the problems I had until your ears fell 
off.” 
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“I’ve endured frustrations before.” 

“But you're just not ready to live on your own. You’ve only been a monk 
a month or two. Even I stayed with my teacher longer than that, and I was 
criticized for leaving too soon, and rightly so, as I’m finding out.” 

“What about looking for a teacher?” 

“Let the practice be your teacher.” 

“Then you think the Island Hermitage is the right place for me?” 

“I think it’s the only place for you.” 


The dana bell rang. I took my bowl and joined the other monks who were 
moving towards the danasala. That room was crowded with dayakas. I went to 
my place, set the almsbowl on the table, and sat down cross-legged on the 
bench, making sure the robes draped properly and that I wasn’t exposing 
myself to the unwilling examination of the plump brown ladies in gold- 
embroidered saris who had come for other reasons entirely. I sat silently 
while the rest of the monks drifted in, each with his almsbowl, and while the 
chief monk gave the updsakas the pajica sila and a short sermon. Then the 
people bowed and murmured “Sadhu, sadhu,” and it was time to eat. 

I took the fruits and sweets and put them aside on a plate and separated 
the packets of food I would eat from those I wouldn’t. I recalled that 
amongst the practices of dhutanga monks was that of stirring up one’s 
curries and rice so that they became uniformly mixed, in order that one 
would not pick and choose at favored morsels. Carrying things to extremes 
seems never to have been a rarity amongst Westerners who have sought the 
robes (any Westerner who would become a monk would already be an 
extremist); "Sumana had told of a Western monk who included his fruit, 
banana peels and all, his bowl of curds, even his Nestomalt tea, in the 
mixing-up process, spooning down the results with a gusto which must have 
arisen from somewhere other than his taste buds. 

I accepted a token offering of rice from the dayakas and, when the other 
monks had been served, dug in, refusing all offers of curries. I had several 
times to refuse one man’s urgings that I accept some pieces of what looked 
to be a German wurst. Six months ago I’d have scarfed it down, but more 
recently I’d chosen to be a vegetarian. 
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I’d been surprised to learn, in Calcutta, that Buddhist monks were not 
required to be vegetarians; not only surprised but shocked (was nothing 
sacred any longer?), and had asked for an explanation. 

“There are three occasions,” the Buddha said, “When I do not allow meat 
for a monk: when it as been seen, heard, or suspected” to have been killed on 
his account. 

“Monks,” Ven. Dharmapal had told me, “don’t kill animals. You should 
have nothing to do with taking of life. But when an animal is dead already, 
then you can eat it.” 

“But by not eating meat a monk can show the people that killing is 
wrong,” I argued. 

“That won’t show that killing is wrong; that will show that eating meat is 
wrong. But what harm is there in that? What good is refusing? It doesn’t 
matter what you put in your stomach; it matters what you put in your 
mind.” 

“What if I don’t want to eat meat?” 

“Then you don’t have to. Only, Vinayadhara, you must be careful of one 
thing. Now one thing means you should not think you are better than the 
monk who does eat meat.” 

“Of course not, bhante; of course not.” 

And in Colombo Ven. Khirti told me, “Refusing meat doesn’t save lives. 
Many creatures lose their lives to give you a bowl of rice: insecticides kill 
many; others are killed unintentionally by the plow and other ways. Don’t 
imagine that by being a vegetarian you're saving lives. Possibly more lives 
are lost to provide you with a meal of rice than with a meal of meat.” 

“Animal protein is bad in two ways,” ’Sumana told me. “First, it’s bad for 
you physically because it’s got a cellular box that’s hard to break down. 
Vegetable protein is easily broken down into basic aminos; it’s more useful 
because it’s more fully digested. Secondly, it’s got a heavy aura, an animal 
aura, and it stimulates the baser feelings, the sensual centers. Stay away 
from meat: it’s a drag on the practice.” 

“T’ve never been a vegetarian before,” I told myself in India. “At least not 
seriously. Vegetarianism is so common in India that this seems like a good 
time to try it out.” 
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And in Ceylon I told myself, “This must be the spiciest food in the world! 
ll never get used to it!” But the vegetable curries, I found, were mild 
compared to the fish curries; and the fish curries were tasteless compared to 
the meat curries; and I put the meat and fish aside, repelled. 

But after the main course, when curds were served with honey, I 
accepted some. 

“The dayakas, they like you to accept something from them,” one of the 
senior monks told me. 

“Their saying is, ‘No merit without curds,” ’Sumana claimed. 

“This stuff tastes great,” I decided, and accepted the curds gladly, with 
the honey, a darkish syrup with a nutty bouquet and slightly bitter 
aftertaste, and lapped it up even though it was animal protein. 

When the dana ended I returned to my quarters and, like the other 
monks, washed the bowl, laid it on a handkerchief on the grass, and allowed 
it to dry in the sun. I’d been reprimanded before for having forgotten the 
bowl, leaving it to bake for hours. Now I paced the verandah while it dried, 
trying out mindfulness. Then I took the bowl back to my room, hung up the 
outer robe, and lay down to let some of the heaviness of digestion work itself 
off while I took a cigarette. ’Sumana had told me that at the Hermitage the 
Mahathera (“Great Elder,” meaning the chief monk,) was a smoker. I nursed 
hopes of getting cigarettes from him. 

I noticed the nearly-blank page I'd left on the desk and remembered the 
letter I’d started to ’Sumana. I put the paper in the typewriter and wrote. 


yyy 


I’m sending you the completed typescript of Ven. Nanavira’s 
letters, keeping one copy for myself per our agreement. I must 
admit to being most impressed by them. He sure tears into 
scholars, doesn’t he? And “scientific method”! It makes me glad I’m 
not a scientist. But most useful to me are his warnings about how 
misleading are the Abhidhamma, the commentaries, and the whole 
traditional (mis-)interpretation of the Suttas. He’s surely saved me 
many blind alleys. “Ignorance of them leaves less to be unlearned,” 
indeed! 
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I can’t follow all his discussion, but I’m impressed by the range 
as well as the depth of his understanding, and above all by a 
transparent honesty and a sense of humor about both the world 
and himself. 

Speaking of the tradition, I had another example yesterday. I 
remember you said that you shaved every month or two, when 
your hair got long enough to need cutting. But around here 
whenever I let my hair grow for more then a week someone always 
points it out. “The ‘dayakas,’ they don’t like you to go so long 
without shaving,” they say. “They think it doesn’t look nice.” As if 
personal appearance is supposed to matter to monks. So yesterday 
when I came back from ‘pindapata’ the chief monk was standing 
outside his room running his electric razor over his head, which 
was already smooth, and looking very pointedly at my week-old 
growth. 

Anyway, I haven’t yet looked at Nanavira’s book, “Notes on 
Dhamma,” since I’ve been too busy with the typing. I’ll save that 
treat until I get to the Hermitage. But I’ll let you know what (if 
anything) I make of it. 

Take care. 


I took the letter out of the typewriter and was about to sign my name when I 
realized that I wasn’t sure how to spell it. Perhaps it was just old post-dana 
weariness that blocked my mind, but although I knew there was an “h” in 
the word, just now it escaped me where it went. I tried several alternatives 
on a piece of scrap paper, but although none of them looked completely 
wrong none of them looked quite right either. 

It was such a long name, anyway. Nicknames didn’t seem to have been 
used in the Buddha’s day, but ’Sumana shortened his name in informal situa- 
tions. What could I make from Vinayadhara? Vinnie? But it might be 
supposed that “Vinnie” was short for Vincent, and although I wasn’t 
convinced yet that I wanted to be Vinayadhara I was quite certain I didn’t 
want to be short for Vincent. 

None of the other syllables in that long name lent itself to a reasonable- 
sounding familiarity either. “Vinnie” ... “Vin” ... “V”. Why not? Sure: “Vv” 
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had a nice ring to it. And there’d be no trouble spelling it. Then I 
remembered that I’d thought highly of Pynchon’s novel, V. V: the cleavage 
point between subject and object: me. And so I finished the letter: 


I don’t know what customs there are in the Sangha about 
nicknames, but my name seems too long for such an informal 
letter. Why don’t we just shorten it? I’ll sign myself, 

Yours in the Dhamma, 

Vv 


(iii) 

I wrapped the package, then sat down, wanting another cigarette already. I 
read a few pages of the Vinaya, then tired of it. In Calcutta it would be 
getting near tea time. For the first time in weeks I thought of the lanky 
Swedish girl I'd been with in Kathmandu, our opium pipe had been more 
exciting than our sex, but a clear image arose of her naked body on the 
tigerskin rug on which we slept. Aroused by the memory of blond pubic 
hair, I put on the outer robe and went outside, into brilliant sunlight where 
a wash of heat wilted my passion. 





I couldn’t really leave the vihara without good reason, for it had been 
made clear to me that it was proper conduct, before going out for anything 
other than pindapata, to announce my departure and purpose to another 
monk. Nor could I talk with Ven. Khirti, for his door was closed. No one 
seemed to be about. I was uncertain what to do with myself, for to return to 
the relative coolness of my room might rekindle a passion I preferred 
dormant. When I tired of standing on the veranda I meandered finally 
towards the library to examine once again titles I’d inspected before. 

All the books were kept behind locked glass doors, making it necessary, 
for more serious browsing, to get the key. I didn’t feel like seeking out the 
chief monk and pursuing the sociabilities that were a requisite part of asking 
for his keys, scores of them, connected to each other by a tangle of chains 
and loops of twine. The front of the vihara was abandoned to the afternoon 
sun. I circled the stupa alone for a while, keeping my right shoulder towards 
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it and walking clockwise. Then I poked around the shrine room, and finally 
drifted back towards the living quarters. 

I didn’t think much about anything in particular; I tried to be merely an 
observer. I felt neither content nor discontent, only a vague sort of psychic 
twitch or buzz in some remote and otherwise void corner of my mind, 
fretting over this lack of interest, of variety, of stimulation. I felt a trifle 
bored: I didn’t quite know what to do next, and looked for some event that 
would hold my attention, when I noticed an unfamiliar monk walking down 
the corridor. 

I watched him. He hadn’t seen me. He stopped at each door and peered 
oddly at it, craning his neck and twisting his squat body as if he hoped by so 
doing to be able to see through, or around, the closed door. Then, after a 
pause, he moved on to the next door, almost as if he were prowling. 

I didn’t know what he was looking for, but I was looking for something to 
do. Maybe we were looking for each other? 

He had a slightly disreputable look about him. His every gesture betrayed 
his awareness that he was out of place in this temple, and I thought to 
receive him with friendliness, a fellow traveler on the path to enlightenment 
or the grave, and a potential source of diversion as well, but he saw me. 

He had turned to look one last time at a particularly opaque door when 
he saw me watching him, and at once his demeanor changed. Without 
smiling his eyes lit up; he came towards me, robe dragging a bit in the back, 
with hands in namaste, like a newly-ordained samanera anxious to bow, 
although he was middle-aged. 

Samaneras don’t bow to each other, so I put my hand out to stop him, but 
instead of bowing he bobbed his head repeatedly while he slowly walked 
around me, inspecting me curiously from all sides, muttering in Sinhalese. 
My friendliness dissipated as I watched cautiously, trying to figure him out. 

“Sinhala ba,” I told him. No speakee Sinhalee. 

“Sinhala ba?” 

“Ba.” 

He considered the problem for a moment, then took hold of a fold of my 
robe, and kneaded it in his fist. 

“Civara, civara.” That, I remembered, meant robe. 

“Civara. Yes. Robe. Englaisi: robe. What about it?” 
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“Civara, civara.” And with Tarzan/Jane gesturing he made it clear that he 
wanted me to give him a robe. 

At first I doubted my understanding of him. I found it difficult to believe 
that a monk would find it necessary to get robes by begging for them in other 
viharas. Why, just yesterday the dana dayakas had presented each monk here 
with a new under-robe, and windfalls of robes, towels, and such-like items 
seemed to come along with some frequency. Did this fellow actually have 
trouble, then, in getting robes? 

“Civara? Give you civara?” 

“Give. Yes, yes. Give civara.” 

His temple was, perhaps, poorly supported or (unlike this one) supported 
by the poor. Anyway, I didn’t really need that new under-robe and decided 
to give it to him. 

I led the strange monk to my room. A faint odor of bananas pervaded the 
room, making me reluctant to invite him in lest he smell it. But he came in 
uninvited and immediately busied himself examining everything he saw, 
oblivious to anything so intangible as an odor. The fruity aroma reminded 
me that the under-robe was in the same drawer as the bananas, and I 
wondered how I could get the robe out without exposing the food. 

I'd never before seen anyone quite so enthralled by things. There was 
something distasteful, gauche, even obscene, about the way he pounced on 
each object within his reach, fondling it, evaluating it, absorbed in it as ink is 
absorbed by a blotter, and I began to wonder just what kind of monk this 
person was, as well as what kind of person this monk was. 

He seemed to have forgotten me entirely, and I began to feel put out. 
Then I realized that while he was examining other things it would be easy to 
slip the under-robe out of the drawer. While he examined the handsome 
green-and-gold satin Thai shoulder bag I’d been given in Calcutta I took out 
the under-robe and handed it to him. He took it distractedly and with 
neither thanks nor gladness stuffed it into his own shoulder bag, a ratty old 
thing. 

Holding the satin shoulder bag he peered up at me expectant and 
hopeful. 
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Why not? I thought. Less is best. Here’s a chance to rid myself of one 
more of the world’s burdens, and at the same time to do something 
meritorious. 

It gratified me to put myself in such a favorable light, the bright young 
novice, unattached to the world’s fetters, generously helping one who, 
though senior, doesn’t yet understand the attraction, the repulsion, the 
danger, or the escape from attachment to material things. And, as graciously 
as I could manage, I made it clear to him that the shoulder bag, too, was his 
to keep. Satisfied with his bounty he left, and I closed the door behind him. 
Being alone again was a relief after having had to tolerate the sadness that 
lurked behind the hunger of that monk’s aggressiveness. Compared to him I 
was well along the path to nibbana. 

I took off my outer robe, sat down on the bed, and thought about 
nibbana. The arahat, having already abandoned all passion, seemed as 
remote as he was perfect. It was the sekha, not yet uninvolved with the 
world of want, who was the more appealing figure. By picturing the 
attainment of the sekha I could indulge my fantasies of attaining to wisdom 
(trying hard to ignore the precipice that separated the fantasy itself from 
the clarity which was being fantasized) while at the same time sublimating 
that putative wisdom into a reverie of sexual encounter. 

Outside, I’d been embarrassed and panicked when I'd been nearly unable 
to withdraw my gaze from a pair of lovely breasts. Alone now, I had time for 
a leisurely, if imaginary, inspection. Through the magic of tumescence the 
walls of the room were transmuted into the foliage of a jungle and I was 
transmuted into a sekha. Seated beneath a tree earnestly engaged in 
meditation a great peacefulness filled my being, and a pervasive sense of 
sanctity. And it was with no loss at all to that sense of sanctity that, as 
excitement rose within me, my fantasy leaped a chasm towards the 
culmination of a courtship. The object of my desires, a raven-haired Hindu 
beauty with perfect breasts who didn’t know any better, was also the 
symbol of my selflessness. For whose sake, if not for hers, did I renounce my 
vows? She lingered with me beneath the tree. 

“My, what a nice full lotus you have.” 

“The better to ravish you with, my dear.” 
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Clothing melted from our bodies. We merged with the rhythm of the 
universe, and in orgasm I gave freely of myself without thoughts of ego- 
desire but (could I help it?) with a generous measure of libido-gratification. 

Afterwards I reminded myself that although the Vinaya treated very 
harshly of sexual matters (the very act of sexual intercourse, for example, 
meant defeat for a bhikkhu: he couldn’t in this lifetime be readmitted to the 
bhikkhu Sangha) I, 1 reminded myself, was only a sémanera, and the extent to 
which the Vinaya actually applied to samaneras was, for me, a matter still in 
doubt. 

Intercourse, certainly, was beyond the pale even for a novice, but 
masturbation, now; that was less certainly a fault. Or, since I wasn’t really 
able to argue that it wasn’t a fault, at least if it was a fault it wasn’t that bad 
a fault. Or, if it was a serious fault it was so for the bhikkhu, not for someone 
who was only a samanera, like me. And I tried to ignore the little voice 
within me that shrilly insisted that my arguments were fruitless and that if 
I was going to allow myself the release of sexual fantasies I’d have to pay for 
them with a commensurate amount of guilt, just like everybody else. No 
freebies for monks. 





Afterwards I felt that same aimlessness that had confronted me in the 
library settle again, like a robe, over my being, and I cast about for diversion. 

I didn’t feel like reading. I had no correspondence to catch up on. 
Memorize Pali? That was even less appealing. What else was there? 
Meditation? I really ought to: that was why I’d come to Ceylon. Okay; but 
first I'd eat those bananas, because their odor was tickling my nostrils. 

Making sure the door was locked I dug the bananas from the drawer and 
set to work on them. And when I’d finished I reached my hand out between 
the bars which were set in the window and threw the peels as far to one side 
as I could. They landed out of sight some distance down the alleyway that 
ran behind the building. Then, not really dissatisfied, not really satisfied, I 
wondered what it was that I’d intended to do next. Oh, yes: a cigarette. I got 
out matches, tobacco, ash tray, and was about to light up, when a loud 
rapping on the front door interrupted me. Through the frosted glass in the 
door I could discern a bulky figure. 
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“Vinayadhara! Oh, Vinayadhara! Are you there? I want to see you in my 
room, Vinayadhara!” And the figure disappeared. 

Shit. He couldn’t know about my masturbating, could he? Had he 
smelled the bananas, then? Even worse, had he seen me throw the peels out 
the window? I was sure he was going to question me about eating after 
hours. Why had I done it? Now I was in trouble. What defense could I 
muster? How much did he know? What if he were to write the Hermitage 
and advise them not to accept me? Where could I go then? What could I do? 
Maybe I should confess and ask for forgiveness. But he’d never forgive me; 
he hated me. He didn’t trust me. Why else would he go around spying on 
me? 

I put on the outer robe, unlocked the door, and went down the hall to the 
Ven. One’s room. He was reading some sheets of paper while lying on a 
couch styled after those found in psychoanalyst’s offices. 

“Vinayadhara?” 

“Yes, bhante?” 

“T’m glad you’re staying at the vihara just now, Vinayadhara, because you 
have good literary sense.” 

“I used to want to be a writer.” 

“The printer has just sent me some proofs, Vinayadhara, the printer, 
because they’re going to publish another of my articles. So much to do. So 
much to do.” 

“Sometimes now I don’t even want to be a reader.” 

“You know how busy I am, Vinayadhara, all the time with my 
dhammadhita” - he referred to his missionary activities - “so I’m asking you, 
Vinayadhara, would you mind, please, to help in reading these proofs for 
printers’ errors?” 

So it wasn’t over my misdeeds at all! My heart lightened and I felt glad 
that the feared reprimand was not to be. 

“T'll be glad to help, bhante.” 

“You know what proofs are, don’t you, Vinayadhara?” 

“Sure. But I’ve never proofread printers’ proofs.” 

“You know the proofreader’s marks though, don’t you?” 

“Most of them.” 
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“The printers aren’t always so familiar with English as we are, you and I, 
and sometimes they make mistakes.” 

“I’ve noticed that in many of the pamphlets I’ve read.” 

And I took the papers from him and turned to leave. 

“Just a while ago, Vinayadhara, did you see a strange bhikkhu here? Now 
strange means, a bhikkhu who doesn’t live at this temple?” 

“TI saw a strange monk; but I thought he was a samanera.” 

“No, he was a bhikkhu.” Something about his manner made me sense 
trouble. 

“I saw him. But I didn’t know he was a bhikkhu, so I didn’t bow to him as I 
should have.” 

“You should always ask a strange monk if he is a bhikkhu. How else can 
you know whether to bow? But I don’t ask because of that.” 

“Then why do you ask me?” 

“I ask because I also saw him, Vinayadhara. Just as he was leaving, you 
know. And he had a shoulder bag just like the one you use, so I wondered 
where he got it.” 

His bland tone tried to mask an underlying tenseness, and I warned 
myself to be wary; but instead of replying noncommittally I heard myself 
say, “Yes, that was my bag.” 

“He stole it from you?” 

“No, I gave it to him, and an under-robe as well.” 

I could see nothing wrong in that; but my inquisitor could. He sat up on 
his couch. 

“You know, Vinayadhara, sometimes it’s very difficult to advise you 
about what’s proper behavior because you're sensitive and take offense 
easily. But I hope you won’t take it wrong and become angry with me when | 
tell you that it’s not right to have given away those things like you’ve done.” 

“You mean generosity isn’t a good thing?” 

“That’s not what I said.” 

“You said giving things wasn’t right.” 

“T never said anything about generosity. I said it was wrong to give those 
things to that monk because ...” 

“... but bhante!” I was agitated. “That’s what generosity is. It’s giving 
things to other people!” 
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“Now you're not listening to me, Vinayadhara. You’re not hearing what 
I’m saying to you.” 

“TI heard you say it was wrong to give things.” 

“You interrupt me before I finish what I have to say. It’s not proper for 
you to do that; it’s not good behavior. It’s not the way a monk should act!” 

I stood in silence, waiting sullenly for him to finish whatever it was he’d 
started to say. 

“You shouldn’t give things to that monk, Vinayadhara, because we know 
him. He’s been here before, always asking for things, always taking 
everything he can get his hands on, and do you know what he’ll do with 
those things you’ve given him, Vinayadhara? Do you know what use he’ll put 
them to?” 

“IT suppose he’ll wear the robe and carry things in the shoulder bag.” 

“He'll take them back to the store where they were bought and sell them 
back to get money.” 

“Really?” 

“Our dayakas spend much money to buy those robes in the first place, and 
now they'll spend still more money just to buy back the same robes again, 
and that’s just because of what that monk does, because of his greed, 
Vinayadhara, that’s all it is, greed, and you’re helping him, and that’s why I 
warn you about him, Vinayadhara, not because I’m against generosity, but 
because that monk isn’t a proper field of merit, there’s little merit in helping 
such a person, Vinayadhara. It’s not good, it does much harm, to help 
someone like that.” 

I found nothing to reply to, and if he’d left it at that I would have kept 
within me the tumultuous mixture of emotions I was feeling: anger, 
humiliation, self-righteous indignation, a bit of sadness and frustration at 
my inability to prevent my meetings with this monk from degenerating into 
quarrels, and a measure of shock at learning the true purposes of that 
strange monk. If I’d known his intentions I would never have given him the 
robe and bag. But the Ven. One spoke again and I reacted with anger. 

“Anyway, Vinayadhara,” he said, “it’s your duty, you know, your duty to 
help the monks of this temple before you give things to strangers.” 

And, “I’m sorry, bhante,” I replied coldly. “The next time I get a robe or a 
shoulder bag I’ll make sure that you get it.” 
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I turned quickly and walked out, seething, before he could reply. Quickly 
I marched down the hallway back to my room and locked the door behind 
me. My duty! Who was he to tell me what my duty was? 

First he calls that other monk greedy, then he puts in his own claims. 
And how can he have the nerve to ask me to proofread his lousy homiletic 
sermonette just before he attacks me? And generosity: what a thing to 
criticize me for! What a crime! The sooner I get out of this place and away 
from that kind of treatment the happier I'll be. That rotund effeminate 
conceited meddlesome gnome-like ass: who did he remind me of? Somebody 
very specific ... 

Was it somebody I’d just met? An old friend? It was someone I’d been 
thinking of recently. Then I remembered: the anger-eating demon! 

And gradually I recalled the story of how the demon had grown in stature 
at each display of anger, and suddenly I became aware of how with the 
increase of my own anger the Ven. monk came more and more to dominate 
my own mind. I was all puffed up, bloated with anger. And then I recalled 
how the demon, when confronted with amity, had vanished away. 

With an effort of will I forced myself to calm down. I relaxed my neck and 
jaw muscles; I stopped chewing on my tongue; I eased the tension across my 
shoulders. As the tiny muscles around my eyes relaxed I realized how tense 
I'd been. I sat down on the bed and leaned back against the wall. Then the 
distention released itself, like pent-up flatulence, and I relaxed. 

What was it I’d meant to do? I thought for a minute and then 
remembered: I'd intended to meditate. Right. I folded my legs and closed my 
eyes. I turned my attention away from the Ven. One and for the first time 
today concentrated on my chosen meditation object, the in- and out- 
breaths. I exhaled, and felt air rush past the nose-tip, a cool refreshing 
breeze. 


Chapter Four 


(i) 
... there is a gradual training, a gradual doing, a gradual progress in 
this Dhamma and Vinaya. Just as a skilled horse-trainer, having 
taken on a fine thoroughbred, first trains it to wear the bit, then 
trains it further, thus the Auspicious One, having taken a person to 
be trained, first trains him thus: 

“Come, monk, be virtuous, live controlled by the conduct of the 
monk’s obligations, be endowed with right conduct and pasture, 
seeing danger in the slightest fault. Undertake the rules of training. 
Train yourself.” 

When a monk has done all that the Auspicious One trains him 
further, saying, “Come, monk, guard the doors of the senses. Having 
seen something, don’t be entranced by the form or detail. For if one 
lives with sight uncontrolled there might arise desire and aversion, 
which are unskillful unprofitable things. Progress in restraint. Guard 
sight, achieve control over sight. And live thus, guarding and 
controlling the ear, nose, tongue, body, and mind.” 

When a monk is guarded of the senses the Auspicious One trains 
him further, saying, “Come, monk, be moderate in eating. Having 
considered, eat food properly, neither for fun nor indulgence nor 
charm nor beauty, but take just enough to maintain the body and 
keep it going, protected from harm, for furthering the divine life. 
Think: ‘Thus I will settle old feeling and not arouse new feeling, and 
there will be for me subsistence and blamelessness and abiding in 
comfort.” 

When a monk is moderate in eating the Auspicious One trains 
him further, saying, “Come, monk, dwell intent on heed. During the 
day while walking or sitting cleanse the mind of obstructive things. 
During the first part of the night while walking or sitting cleanse the 
mind of obstructive things. During the middle part of the night lie 
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down on the right side like the lion, foot resting on foot, mindful, 
aware, having determined what time to rise. During the last part of 
the night, having risen, while walking or sitting, cleanse the mind of 
obstructive things.” 

As soon as a monk is intent on heed the Auspicious One trains 
him further, saying, “Come monk, be possessed of mindfulness and 
awareness. When approaching or departing establish awareness. 
When looking ahead or behind establish awareness. When bending 
the arm in or stretching it out establish awareness. When carrying 
the outer cloak, the bowl or robe, when eating, drinking, chewing, 
tasting, when defecating or urinating, when walking, standing, 
sitting, sleeping, waking, talking, or being silent, establish 
awareness.” 

As soon as a monk is possessed of mindfulness and awareness the 
Auspicious One trains him further, saying, “Come, monk, find a 
solitary place ...” 


From the Ganaka-Moggallana Sutta, Majjhima 107 


The Island Hermitage was gifted with the spirit of solitude, and I partook of 
it as fully as possible. No one spoke to me and I spoke to no one unless there 
was some specific information to convey. When seeing each other at 
breakfast we never said “Good morning.” When departing after pirith, our 
evensong, to our solitude we never said “Good night.” When passing each 
other on a footpath we never said “Hello,” but at most would smile gently 
and move the head in a barely perceptible nod. 

True, there was one talkative sémanera who would approach me (if I gave 
him the chance) with some bit of gossip when the monks gathered on the 
porch outside the ddnasdla before pirith, but I would listen to him 
noncommittally, tolerating the conversation with studied politeness. It 
displeased me that I wasn’t as uninterested as I tried to be. 

“Have you heard the latest news, reverend? I mean about Israel? The 
whole Middle-East situation is very tense just now. There may be a war.” 
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I stopped my careful pacing. Expressionless, I looked him full in the face 
for several seconds before saying, merely, “Oh?” But he was undeterred. 

“Yes, both sides are mobilizing. Egypt has been closing off some of 
Israel’s shipping routes. They’ve signed military pacts with some of the 
other Arab countries, and also they’ve ordered the U.N. to withdraw its 
peace-keeping forces.” 

“That’s a long way from here,” I pointed out and, turning away, 
continued my pacing, but he joined me. 

“Yes, a very great distance,” he agreed. “But you used to live there, didn’t 
you? So you must be interested to know what’s happening. There must be 
friends in Israel you’re concerned for.” 

“I wasn’t concerned before you told me this,” I said, unable to get away 
from him. “And I’m going to try not to be concerned about it now. I have no 
interest in such things,” although in truth part of me did have an interest. 
I'd lived in Israel; I'd known people there. But another part of me saw my 
mind seizing upon the information as a beggar might seize a stale crust, and 
scorned the concern. 

“I just thought you’d like to know. The airport at Cairo has been closed 
down. The situation is very tense.” 

“The Hermitage is my home now,” | said. “This is my world. For me 
there’s nothing outside of it.” And I smiled enigmatically and continued my 
pacing, keeping my attention on the in- and out-breaths. 

None of the other monks spoke. They knew, as did I, the Buddha’s advice: 
Monks, there are two things to do when meeting together. Either discuss Dhamma or 
keep the noble silence. They paced their own length of ground or stood in one 
place swirling their robes to chase off the mosquitoes. 

I scratched my arm, but mosquito bites weren’t the only itches I had to 
contend with. What was happening in Israel? Would there be war? What 
about the kibbutz? Were my friends safe? No, I wouldn’t think about those 
things. Instead I looked across the lagoon, but the rowboat wasn’t back yet. 
It was our transportation to the outside. Perhaps tonight there’d be a letter 
for me. No, better not think about that either. Just be mindful, I advised 
myself, and continued my pacing until the Mahathera arrived. As the senior 
monk of the Hermitage he saw to it that it ran smoothly. He left his sandals 
outside the door and took his place on the bench that ran along two sides of 
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the danasala. The rest of us followed. We sat cross-legged and waited silently. 
He turned down the kerosene lamp on his table, then raised his hands in 
namaste. We followed him and began by chanting the salutation to the 
Buddha. Evening pirith had begun. 

Iti pi so Bhagava ... Thus, indeed, is the Auspicious One: worthy, fully self- 
awakened, endowed with (right) knowledge and conduct ... Thus the attributes of 
the Buddha, the Auspicious One, were enumerated, and then those of the 
Dhamma: Well-expounded by the Auspicious One is the Dhamma, a non-temporal 
viewpoint, a “come-and-see” thing, leading, to be realized individually by the wise. 

And when the Sangha, too, had been honored we lowered our hands and 
chanted Pali verses in plainsong. I didn’t know the verses by heart and sat 
silently, flinching each time I heard near my ear the familiar whine of a 
mosquito searching me out for an after-hours meal. 

Smoke poured from the coconut-husk fire that was made each evening to 
repel those voracious hordes with whom we shared the island. I had doubts 
as to its efficacy, but in my aversion to the torment of both their bites and 
the anticipation of their bites I was willing to try any nostrum available. 

I shared the island with many beings beside mosquitoes. There were five 
dogs of uncertain breed, four Sinhalese monks, three German monks, two 
mongooses, and an elderly ex-philosophy professor who frequently fretted 
over the lack of sanitation and worried that his food wasn’t clean enough. 
There was a lagoon full of fish, a sky full of birds, a tree full of bats, a jungle 
full of jungle, and a well full of tadpoles, the water of which gave me a two- 
day fever after I brushed my teeth with it in order to prove to myself that I 
wasn’t fussy about sanitation. 

I took delight not so much in solitude as in the idea of solitude, and chose 
to regard the Hermitage as overpopulated. Hardly a day went by in which 
somebody didn’t speak to me. Just the other day Kierkegaard (in his 
Concluding Unscientific Postscript) had told me: 


“It is madness ... that a being ... uses all his strength to lay hold of 
the perishable, clinging to what is precarious; it is madness for 
such a being to believe that he has gained everything when he has 
gained this nothing - and is deceived; or to believe that he has lost 
everything when he has lost this nothing - and is no longer 
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deceived. For the perishable is nothing when it is past, and it is of 
the essence to pass away, quickly as the moment of sensuous 
enjoyment, and farthest possible remove from the eternal: a 
moment in time filled with emptiness.” 


When I was alone, though, | still cast about for things to do. 

In the kitchen I could hear the two servants, just back from town, 
opening doors and moving things about. The old man, Piyadassi, doddered 
over to the Mahathera, laid the mail pouch on the table, and shuffled back to 
the kitchen to start the fire and make the evening tea. I tried to ignore the 
mail pouch, but my mind drifted to it hungrily: if there were a letter for me 
it would offer greater possibility of stimulation than any amount of 
chanting, than any amount of tea. 

One of the mongooses scuttled in, worried at something in a corner, 
making certain perhaps that it wasn’t a cobra in disguise, then scurried 
across the floor to where I sat cross-legged on the bench. He jumped onto 
my lap and began vigorously clawing at my arm until I placated him by 
scratching his back, then his belly. I didn’t chant. 

“What have I to do with rites and rituals?” I’d asked myself. “And what 
have rites and rituals to do with me?” And I asked no one for a list of the 
Suttas that were chanted each evening. And I told no one (for no one ever 
asked) that though I’d been studying the Suttas for several months now I 
hadn’t yet found any passage where the Buddha had advised chanting. 

And, “I hate memorizing,” I told myself. “I don’t want to memorize any 
more.” And by the time the sounds were half-familiar to me I’d already 
added to my repertoire so many justifications and rationales for my neglect 
of the dull task of memorizing that I now possessed the position as surely as 
I’d once possessed the task of raking leaves. And the possession of the pose 
made it impossible for me to the see - sabbe dhamma anatta: all things are not- 
self - that it was only a pose, and not an identity. 

When the chanting was finished we rose and, in order of seniority, bowed 
down before the Mahathera and recited our line, asking forgiveness for any 
possible offenses during the past day. On full- and new-moon days we four 
sdmaneras renewed our dasa sila vows by formally repeating them. 
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The Mahathera turned up his lamp, studiously affixed his wire-frame 
glasses, and sorted out the letters. Those concerning the running of the 
Hermitage he kept. The three remaining he placed on the edge of his table: 
two together - they would probably be for Nanarasa, he got a lot of mail - 
and one for somebody else. Me? Something was due by now. Don’t think 
about it, I told myself. 

Piyadassi shuffled in and mumbled something in Sinhalese to the 
Mahathera. The Mahathera replied in a loud voice but the old man, nearly 
deaf, had to shuffle over closer, hold his hand up to his ear, crouch down and 
watch carefully with his alert eyes while the Mahathera repeated himself 
even louder. We sat silently, each of us involved in our own reflections, 
while Piyadassi brought out the tea cups, two at a time, in five separate trips, 
then the kettle. Nothing was done in a hurry. Caution and custom were 
valued higher than ease and efficiency. We sat silently while Piyadassi 
shuffled down the line of monks, filling cups. A lemon was passed down the 
line. I sat waiting for the sweet tea to cool off, smelling the appetizing 
fragrance of the lemon. 

I was hungry. Not eating after midday wasn’t difficult at all; not missing 
food was the problem. I told myself that since I wasn’t going to get any more 
food until breakfast there was no point tormenting myself by thinking about 
it now. But sometimes a stray thought would take root and bloom into a full- 
blown food fantasy. I was prone to these fancies at tea time, when the aroma 
of tea and lemon could evoke hot dogs, fries, and a strawberry shake. To 
dispel these images I experimented with a reflection on the loathsomeness 
of food, one of the meditation subjects the Buddha advised. 

The Mahathera poured some tea into his saucer and set it down on the 
floor. The mongoose jumped off my lap and, making gentle honking sounds, 
like a duck with laryngitis, scurried over. He lapped up the tea and sniffed 
about, hoping for more. 

The only sounds were the occasional chirps and croaks of unseen 
creatures. Far away I heard the splash of a fisherman, settled into his 
outrigged dugout log for the night, then nothing more. Outside, the world 
was pitch dark, offering nothing to attract the eye or ear, a world without 
promises. Out there solitude awaited me. 
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I scratched restlessly at various vague itches. The smoke-fire was dying 
down to smokeless embers and mosquitoes were attacking more frequently, 
more vigorously. I was tired of sitting; the dregs of tea had grown cold. The 
mail still sat there. One of the other monks got up and straightened his robe. 
He looked at the letters on the table, then walked out: no mail for him. I 
could hear him on the veranda, putting on his sandals, and then watched the 
beam of his flashlight bob out of sight. ’Rasa left, collecting his two letters. 

Unwilling to wait any longer (for what? for whom?) I got up and gathered 
my robes about me against the emptiness that filled the night. I looked at 
the Mahathera’s table as I passed it and - no mail this time, no diversion 
from the evening’s solitude - went out into the night. 


* KK KX 


“T need cigarettes, bhante.” 

“What do you need cigarettes for?” the Mahathera asked. All supplies 
and special requests were routed through him. 

“I smoke them, bhante.” I explained. 

“Hmph, better if you learned to do without them.” 

“I don’t know if I can, bhante.” But I really didn’t know if I wanted to. 

“You'll never know if you don’t try.” 

“Tl try it then, bhante.” 

I returned to my kuti, my hut, and lit up my after-dana smoke. I’d brought 
two cartons from Colombo, but even with the most careful rationing I didn’t 
see how they’d last more than a couple of months. And there was no money 
left except for a few coins. So I waited a few weeks and then approached the 
Mahathera again. 

“TI need cigarettes, bhante.” 

“Didn’t you give them up?” 

“No, bhante.” 

“Did you try to give them up?” 

“Yes, I tried, but I wasn’t able to give them up.” 

“It’s by means of desire that desire is to be given up.” 

“I need more time. I can’t do it now.” 

“Every time a monk comes here who smokes we get trouble.” 
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“I won’t make trouble, bhante.” 

“If you can’t control yourself with cigarettes how can you control 
yourself in more difficult matters?” 

I knew that he himself smoked, very privately, so I said nothing. 

“The dayakas, they don’t like to see monks smoking. If they see a monk 
smoking they think he has no control.” 

“Yes, bhante.” 

“And the Samitiya,” - the lay organization that provided much of the 
support for the Hermitage - “what if they ask what we spend their money 
on? They don’t like their money being spent on cigarettes for monks with no 
control.” 

“Yes, bhante.” 

“And the other monks here, if they see you smoking they'll think you’re 
wasting your time here.” 

“Yes, bhante.” 

He looked at me shrewdly. “How much do you smoke?” 

I'd planned on asking for a pack a day, but that look of his intimidated 
me. “Half a pack a day, bhante.” 

“No, that’s too much.” 

“That’s only one pack every other day.” I was a whiz at math. 

“No, I'll let you have two packs a week. No more.” 

“That’s not enough, bhante. Maybe I can work my way down to that, but 
to start with I need more.” 

“One pack every three days, then. No more than that.” 

I did a quick calculation. “Very well, bhante.” 

“No smoking outside your kuti,” he warned me. 

“Very well.” I still had my reserve to fall back on. 

“And no smoking when there are updsakas on the island.” 

Sometimes dayakas brought dana; sometimes laypeople came to visit. 
Sometimes men stayed overnight or longer, but women were always gone 
before the sun. 

“Very well.” With a pack every three days I’d only need about two 
cigarettes a day from my reserve. 

“And start learning how to give them up. That smoking, that’s no good.” 
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“Very well.” My reserves might last close to half a year yet: the specter of 
want was allayed. 

“When you need cigarettes you tell me.” 

“TI need cigarettes, bhante.” 

“Tl tell Piyadassi to get them from the village when he goes there.” The 
rowboat went every afternoon. 

“Can I have two packs every six days? That would be easier.” 

“No, one pack every three days.” 

That afternoon, with a new-found security, I threw into the lagoon the 
coins that were still left me, and was glad to be rid of them. 

Every third afternoon I went down to the boat dock. 

“I need cigarettes, bhante,” I told the Mahathera privately. 

“Get a pack of cigarettes today,” he told Piyadassi in Sinhalese. 

“Eh?” Piyadassi, nearly deaf, cupped his hand to his ear. 

“Ek paket sigarros,” the Mahathera repeated louder. 

“Eh? Eh?” Piyadassi strained to hear, while his eyes danced and the 
Mahathera was forced to repeat himself loud enough for everyone to hear. 

And every third evening I sought out the Mahathera and he slipped me 
the pack discreetly, even when we were alone, with a discerning look. He 
was very tall, upright, and imposing - a descendant of the Kandyan kings - 
and although he would be a friend to anyone who would let him I found his 
piercing glances altogether too intimidating. 

One afternoon I went down to the boat dock to make my request. 
Piyadassi was just getting ready to leave. The Mahathera wasn’t there. There 
had been quite a few days recently when the Mahathera hadn’t been around 
to relay the cigarette communications to Piyadassi. Sometimes I hadn’t been 
able to find him anywhere, and on those occasions I'd had to wait an extra 
day to get my rations, a day that ate into my reserves. They were being used 
up faster than I’d expected. Now again the Mahathera was nowhere to be 
seen. Piyadassi was preparing to leave. I didn’t want to wait another day for 
my rations. 

“Sigarros.” I held up one finger to Piyadassi. “Sigarros.” 

“Ek Sigarro?” His eyes shone; he had no trouble hearing me. 

“Ba ek sigarro. Ek paket sigarros.” 
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Piyadassi put an imaginary cigarette to his lips and inhaled inquisitively. 
I nodded and he broke out grinning. That evening he handed the packet to 
me directly. 

Three days later I went down to the dock. Again the Mahathera wasn’t 
there. 

“Ek paket sigarros,” I told Piyadassi. “Ek paket sigarros.” 

“Me sigarro you no no. You espeak Mahathera. Mahathera espeak me 
sigarro you no no. You, he espeak.” And he shook his head sadly, picked up 
the oars, and rowed off to the village. 

I stood on the dock and watched the boat round a corner of the island 
and disappear, then returned to my kuti. I counted out my remaining 
cigarettes, lit one, and exhaled angry smoke through my nostrils. The 
paranoia here about tobacco was worse than anything I’d encountered in 
India about hashish and opium. I could see that if I were to go to the 
Mahathera now any request for cigarettes would become subordinate to a 
discussion on the hierarchy of authority. And, almost certainly, he’d impose 
even stricter rules than before if he allowed me cigarettes again at all. On 
the other hand I could bide my time and wait for him to speak up. Then I'd 
be in a much stronger position, and the cigarettes would start again on the 
same terms as before. 

I took a drag on the cigarette and decided: that’s what I’d do. I wouldn’t 
go to him about this matter. I’d wait for him to speak to me. And while I 
waited I'd ration myself carefully: no more than half a cigarette at a time, 
and then only to allay the severest need. I took another drag on the 
cigarette, then put out the flame and saved the butt. 

During the next week the Mahathera and | said nothing to each other. 
Each day I fought to ignore the tickling at the back of the throat which called 
for my attention. My resolve wavered, and I cast about for means of shoring 
it up. Sometimes the means closest to hand was another half a cigarette. One 
of Ven. Nanavira’s letters concerned smoking, and I tried to draw strength 
from it. 


“Let me recall my own experience when I gave up cigarettes. I had 
been smoking forty or more a day for several years when I decided 
to give them up. I remember walking in the park not long after I 
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had finished my last cigarette, and feeling pleased with myself that 
I had actually taken the decision. But the principal thought that 
assailed me was this: though I had no doubt that I could stick to my 
resolution, there was one thing that I really needed to confirm it 
and to fortify me in my determination not to have a cigarette, and 
that one thing was ... a cigarette. Far from its being obvious to me 
that in order to give up cigarettes I should give up cigarettes, I had 
the greatest of trouble to resist the pressing suggestion that in 
order to give up cigarettes I should take a cigarette.” 


Another week passed. Reserves sank lower and lower. It occurred to me 
more and more frequently that maybe the Mahathera wasn’t going to ask my 
pardon and restore my supplies. And after the last cigarette had been 
smoked I sat back and gave myself a pep talk. As I’d argued about food, so I 
now argued about tobacco, that I wasn’t going to get any more so there was 
no point tormenting myself by thinking about it. And in the face of that good 
logic there still arose the continuing suggestion that what I needed to 
confirm my decision was a cigarette. Tobacco fortified my identity, and 
going without it was like giving up a piece of myself. I could never admit - 
especially to the Mahathera - that I was that needy. 

“It’s by means of desire that desire is to be given up,” Ven. Nanavira had 
written. But it was pride and conceit that kept me from the disgrace of 
recanting and asking for more cigarettes. 


* OK KK XK 


“Enough of this sensuality,” I told myself as erotic impulses assailed me. It 
would be so easy to give in, as I’d done, more than once, in Colombo. But if I 
wasn’t going to give it up now - or try to - when would I? Tumescent, the 
body would throb with frantic magnificence. And, restraint lost, I would get 
off. To avoid that required sufficient resolve to put sensual thoughts out of 
mind. 

Even the food I ate could affect me. Non-starchy foods could leave me 
thoroughly starched. Curds, Nestomalt tea, any sort of animal protein 
would so stir my juices that life became pressingly difficult. I'd been 
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shocked, though, to learn at dana that merely looking at a bowlful of 
steaming rice and curries could trigger an erection. Did this sensuality have 
no limits at all, then, to the objects upon which it could seize for its 
stimulation? And as I ate I could feel the warm hard almsbowl nested in my 
lap pressing against another warmth, another hardness. 

Occasionally Western tourists, having heard of the Hermitage, would hire 
a boat to the island for a tour. Once I looked up from my almsbowl and saw a 
young couple coming up from the dock. The woman’s face was angelic, but 
her red hair was teased into a myriad of flame-like darts that set me afire. I 
lowered my gaze to the bowl and firmly kept it there. I knew I was blushing. 
I ate no more, but waited uncomfortably for the dana to end. Then I returned 
to my room, closed the shutters, and sat unmoving in a corner, in the dark. 

A while later, hearing voices outside, I peered through a crack in the 
shutters and saw the Mahathera showing the young couple around. I 
watched until she was out of sight, then returned to my corner and sat some 
more. 

I sought advice from another monk. 

“Have you tried taking cold baths?” he asked. 

“Sure, but I can’t take cold baths all day long.” 

“Sweeping the leaves off the paths is a good outlet for physical energy.” 

But I didn’t like that idea either: I’d had enough of leaf-sweeping in 
Colombo. Besides, I told him, nights were the most difficult times. How could 
I sweep leaves then? But my counselor didn’t know. 

“Find something else to do,” was the only other advice he had. And I 
returned to my kuti and sighed. 

I sought advice from myself. 

I took out a notebook and titled a page “Disadvantages of Masturbation.” 
Then, after some thought, I wrote: 

“1, It’s an energy drain. 

“2. It’s a distraction from meditation. 

“3, It puts me out of accord with the Vinaya. 

“4, There’s a mess to clean up. 

“5, I'll regret it afterwards. 

“Ostiene 
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I put the pen down, dissatisfied. Reviewing the hazards of sensual indul- 
gence, I saw, was no more useful than seeking a cure for cancer by listing all 
its unpleasant symptoms. 

I even sought advice from the Suttas. 

I found no shortage of warnings that sensuality was of little gratification, of 
much danger. It was an obstacle, a pitfall, a disease. The enticing nymphs of 
my fantasies were described: In this body there are head-hairs, body-hairs, nails, 
teeth, skin, flesh, sinews, bones, bone-marrow, kidneys, heart, liver, midriff, spleen, 
lungs, bowels, entrails, gorge, dung, bile, phlegm, pus, blood, sweat, fat, tears, grease, 
spittle, snot, oil-of-the-joints and urine. 

And poems were sung in honor of those maidens: 


Of bones this body’s made, 
by flesh and blood encased, 
Wherein decay and doom are laid, 
conceit and envy placed. (Dh. 150) 


And how should those arousing images be combated? Attention to the foul 
should be developed to put away lust; amity should be developed to put away anger; 
mindfulness of breathing should be developed for the cutting off of thoughts; 
perception of impermanence should be developed to remove the conceit “I am.” 

One Sutta compared sensuality with the itching of a skin disease: the 
torment of itching was greater than the satisfaction of scratching. Ven. 
Nanavira, suffering from satyriasis, had had something to say about that. I 
leafed through my copy of his letters until I found what I was looking for: 


“.. to cure an itching skin disease the first thing to do is to prevent 
the patient from scratching and making it worse. Unless this can be 
done there is no hope of successfully treating the condition. But 
the patient will not forgo the satisfaction of scratching unless he is 
made to understand that scratching aggravates the condition, and 
that there can be no cure unless he voluntarily restrains his desire 
to scratch and puts up with the temporarily increased discomfort 
of unrelieved itching. And similarly, a person who desires a 
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permanent cure from the torment of sensual desire must first be 
made to realize and understand that he must put up with the 
temporarily increased discomfort of celibacy (as a bhikkhu) if the 
Buddha’s treatment is to be successful ...” 


Was the Sangha, then, some sort of hospital, and the robes the attire of the 
in-patients? The disease was torment enough; would I be able to survive the 
cure? I put the letters down and considered the blank unresponding walls. 

“Attention to the foul” wasn’t the only treatment prescribed. The Suttas 
also recommended meditation on death. Then there were the charnel- 
ground contemplations. Visualization of a decaying corpse. Perception of the 
loathsomeness of food ... Christ, you’d almost think there was something 
gruesome about the Teaching. And then to have to give up sex, too ... I picked 
up the letters again and browsed through them, searching perhaps for 
greater motivation. 


“... whereas, since Freud, the most extravagant fancies in the realm 
of love are considered to be perfectly normal (a person without 
them is regarded as a case for treatment) in the realm of death (the 
other great pole of human life) any strange fancies are still 
classified as “morbid.” The Suttas reverse the situation: sensual 
thoughts are the thoughts of a sick man (sick with ignorance and 
craving) and the way to health is through thoughts of foulness and 
the diseases of the body, and of its death and decomposition. And 
not in any abstract scientific fashion either ...” 


I copied the passage into the notebook, beneath the list of disadvantages. 
Then, below that, I copied from memory: 


There was a young lady from Natchez 
Whose clothing was always in patches. 
When kin would inquire 
About her attire 
She’d reply, “When Ah itches Ah scratches.” 
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But the image of a young lady in revealingly torn clothing did nothing to 
ease my own itching. How could I find relief, short of breaking faith with the 
Vinaya? “Attention to the foul”: would ardor be allayed by the 
contemplation of a little fecundity? And as intoxicating images of sexuality 
festered in my mind I dabbed at them with the calamine lotion of reality by 
focusing attention on the unappetizing aspects of sex: the sweat, the smell, 
hair caught in the mouth. Then, when a more realistic picture had cooled 
me down, I began to perceive the complex relationship problems posited by 
the fantasy or, lacking them, its barrenness. And finally I called to mind the 
arguments I’d had with myself when thoughts of food and, later, tobacco, 
had assailed me. 

“v,” I told myself, “you’re just not going to get any sex today, nor 
tomorrow either. So there’s no point in afflicting yourself with yearnings for 
what’s not available, unless you’re just interested in tormenting yourself to 
pass the time. I mean, don’t you have anything better to do than that?” 


(ii) 
“What should I do?” I asked the Mahathera. That was just after I’d arrived at 
the Hermitage. 

“Do? What do you mean, do? You want to know how to meditate? How to 
observe the dasa sila?” 

“No, bhante, I mean, what are the daily tasks here? Polishing the 
Buddharipa, or cleaning the danasala, or clearing back the jungle. I mean, is 
there anything I’m expected to do?” 

“Clear back the jungle?” The Mahathera looked at the brambly forest 
surrounding us. “Where would you clear it back to? Or do you mean the 
jungle of the mind? Perhaps that’s what you wanted to clear back?” 

“what I meant was, what’s expected of me here?” 

“Nothing. The only demands made on you here are the one’s you make 
on yourself. There are no daily tasks. Of course, if you want to do something 
you can always find work to be done. But the Samitiya pays the servants, and 
the dayakas help too. No, there’s nothing you’re supposed to do here except 
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practice the Dhamma. Nothing at all. Unless you feel like sweeping leaves off 
the paths. There’s no end to that kind of work.” 

But I didn’t want to sweep leaves off the path, so I returned to my kuti, to 
books which I hoped would tell me what I should do. 

Monks, apply yourselves to meditation, they advised. The monk who meditates 
knows things as they really are. 

Every few days I returned a stack of books to the library and took out 
another stack, equally tall, to pore over. 

One thing, I read, if developed and made much of, leads to great benefit, to great 
release from burden, to mindfulness and awareness, to the attainment of vision and 
knowledge, to a happy abiding in this very life, to the realization of the fruits of 
knowledge and deliverance. What is that one thing? It is mindfulness on the in- and 
out-breaths. 

I'd devoted a few days - and nights - to puzzling over Ven. Nanavira’s 
book, Notes on Dhamma, and found much of it difficult. (I too, he’d written in a 
letter, find it difficult sometimes.) What I could understand of it I appreciated, 
but it was vastly more imposing, more compressed and concise, than his 
letters, and because of its tone of authoritativeness and precision lacking too 
in the wit and transparency of the letters. 

I re-read the letters, then returned to the Suttas. 


“Herein, a monk sits down cross-legged with the back erect. 
Placing attention on the face he inhales mindfully, he exhales 
mindfully. When he breathes a long breath he knows, ‘I breathe a 
long breath.’ When he breathes a short breath he knows, ‘I breathe 
a short breath.” 


I'd tried to learn what I could from books on Hinduism, but they only bored 
me, and I put them aside. Some of the Mahayana books amused me 
(especially the Zen artists), some mystified me, most left me cold. I returned 
to the Suttas, about which I was becoming knowledgeable. 


“Here a monk masters Dhamma. He spends the day in that mastery. 
He neglects solitude and does not devote himself to development of 
calmness. That monk is called ‘Full-of-lore,’ but he does not live by 
Dhamma.” 
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What was I going to do, then? How much more time would I devote to 
reading advice that I should give up reading that advice? And what would I 
do otherwise? Slide back into sensuality? Rake leaves? 


“And what, monks, is the aim of the life of the recluse? The 
destruction of lust, the destruction of hatred, the destruction of 
delusion are the aims of the life of the recluse.” 


I sat on the chair by the table and looked around. On the wooden mattress- 
less bed were several books, one of them open, spine up. On the table were 
almsbowl, vacuum flask, flashlight, matches, kerosene lamp, papers. A pile of 
books was in one corner. Against one wall some shelves were filled with 
papers, robes, books, and an oblate-shaped leaf fan. A broom stood in one 
corner; a water jug in another. On the cement floor were scattered several 
paduras, straw mats. 


“Monks, here are the roots of trees; here are empty places. 
Meditate, monks. Do not be neglectful lest you regret it later. That 
is our instruction to you.” 


The root of a tree was hardly possible in a place as mosquito-plagued as the 
Hermitage, but perhaps an empty place could be arranged. To start with I 
stacked up all the books, tucked the pile under my chin, and carried it off. 

One of the monks was sweeping leaves on the path near the library. He 
stepped aside to let me pass. 

“Where are you going with all those books?” 

“T’m taking them back to the library.” 

He looked at the stack of books I carried, then at the pile of leaves he’d 
gathered. “Some are leaf-people,” he observed, “and some are book-people.” 
And he returned to his sweeping. 

I took the bed out of the kuti too, and the table and chair, and kept only 
the paduras on the floor. On the shelving I left only what was clearly 
essential: a lamp, the requisites of the monk, Ven. Nanavira’s letters ... 

More papers. Did I really need them? I thumbed through the letters one 
last time, asking myself each time I read a few lines whether I could get 
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along without them. Each time the answer was the same. I gathered up the 
papers and disposed of them. Then I returned to the kuti, empty now of 
distracting objects, sat down on the paduras, crossed my legs, straightened 
my spine, put the attention on the in- and out-breaths at the tip of the nose 
and, at last, began to meditate. 


* *K KK * 


... mindfully a long breath in and mindfully a long breath out; mindfully a 
long breath in and mindfully a long breath out; mindfully a long breath in 
and mindfully an itching toe; oh no, oh no, an itching toe, and should I 
scratch it? maybe so; try not to, though; back to the nose: mindlessly that 
itch arose; gotta scratch it: hold back, slow: better wait and meditate and 
mindfully a long breath in and ah, that’s better, heed your breath, forget 
about everything else and mindfully a long breath out; mindfully a long 
breath in and mind, you're getting really good: concentration’s where it’s at, 
calmness, insight, all of that is better than a wandering mind, uncontrolled 
and unrefined, dreaming dreams of ... whoops! where is it now? oh, there: a 
long breath out; mindfully a long breath in and mindfully oh no! oh no! it’s 
back again, that itching toe which bothered me; I'll scratch the itch, but 
mindfully; scratch with mindfulness and then back to the practice once 
again; oh, that’s nice, that feels good, but now the itch is on top of my foot 
and if I scratch it there it’s just gonna move up my leg and I’ll spend the next 
ten minutes on a body rub and I’m supposed to be meditating, I’m on 
company time. 

Is there a mosquito in here? Is that why my toe itches and - oh, that feels 
so good - the tops of both feet itch so much? And now my back itches too, I'll 
scratch it a little, ooh, nice, okay, too bad there’s all these distractions from 
the practice because they’re so ... the practice! You’ve forgotten it! How can 
you be so mindless? Back to it: 

... mindfully a long breath in and mindfully a long breath out; mindfully a 
long breath in and mindfully a long breath out; mindfully review your face, 
relax those muscles and erase the lines of tension that compete for your 
attention; no distress: everything is peaceful; rest but do not doze; meditate 
upon the nose as each breath passes in or out the nose-tip just observe it; 
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don’t react, just heed fully a long breath out; mindfully a long breath in and 
mindfully a long breath Shit! there is a mosquito in here, I can hear it 
whining. Hunt it down? No, let it be. If it comes around to me I'll just have to 
- breathe in - to catch it, but as long as - long breath out - as long as it 
doesn’t bother me I’ll leave the legs crossed, try - mindfully - to keep it up, 
meditation, long breath out, mindfully a long breath in and mindfully ... 
mindfully ... mindfully ... 

My mind emptied (quiet, weightless, steady, void): it was no longer filled 
with thoughts about, there was only awareness of, and not even awareness of 
the breathing now, but of a tiny cool spot of space somewhere in front of my 
face, quite distinct from awareness of the breath. There was a steadiness to 
it, a fineness, a silken coolness that was altogether pleasant, but the pleasure 
of which I had to ignore. For as soon as the thought, “pleasure,” arose that 
very thought filled the voidness of which that silken cool spot was the shell. 
The impalpable joy of voidness was dispersed by thinking about it. It was very 
shy, this elfin nothingness that so attracted me; it required a great deal of 
patience to find it. 

Some sessions seemed fruitless: I never got past mindfulness of the 
breathing. In some sessions this spot, this nimitta, never became refined 
enough. But this one had been good, no thoughts about at all, not even an 
undercurrent, no wavering. Then this cool emptiness of a spot winked once 
and vanished back into mindfully a long breath in and mindfully a long 
breath out, and I knew that I would have to rest shortly anyway because the 
effort of concentrating so intently for so long a time - maybe a whole minute 
- was exhausting. 

For a while I sat still, my mind flickering between moments of 
concentration (on that spot, the nimitta) and minutes of mindfulness (of the 
breath), and then outside thoughts began pressing in. The mind was 
satiated. It was time to stop sitting and walk for a while. 

The set of my shoulders dropped slightly; I relaxed for a while, then 
grasped hold of my feet and lifted my legs out of the lotus position. They’d 
long since grown numb beyond the point of tingling and I stretched them 
out now in front of me, waiting for feeling to surge in and subside before I 
would walk on them. I looked at the leaves of the jungle just outside the 
window screens, mostly observing, just a little thinking about. Occasionally I 
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became aware of some feeling somewhere on the body, but did nothing 
about it. In another minute I’d get up and pace for a while; then I'd sit for 
another session. When I was tired of walking I could sit. When I could sit no 
longer I would walk. The mind was no longer so filled with grappling hooks, 
and I was content with just that much. 


With poor control, in one unchecked, 
sensualities collect. 
A mind well-tamed the wise extol, 
and pleasure comes from mind’s control. (Dh. 35) 


* OK KK * 


I looked over the list of dhutangas and, as if I were shopping in a 
supermarket, selected those that appealed to me. Never-lying-down: that 
sounds formidable. Lately I’ve been crashing out after those huge danas the 
dayakas bring. I’ve got to develop more energy somehow. This Dhamma is for 
those who strive unremittingly for alertness. Maybe I'll give it a try, see if it 
helps. Then there’s eating but once a day. If I pass up breakfast, though, I'll 
only stuff myself more at noontime. Besides, I don’t think I’m ready for it 
now. Better pass on that one; maybe later on. 

Here’s a couple I just can’t do: accepting only almsfood and wearing only 
rag robes. Between the accusations of putting on airs and concern that, 
poorly fed and poorly dressed, I was a disgrace to the Island’s supporters, I’d 
be caught in a withering crossfire. On the other hand there were two 
freebies: not living in a village and having only one set of robes. The 
Hermitage wasn’t a village, and I happened to have (and need) just the three 
robes. The robes (as I tried to remember each time I put them on) weren’t 
for adornment or beauty but only as protection from insects and elements 
and as a covering for decency’s sake. For that, one set of robes was adequate. 

Then there were three I wasn’t even going to try: dwelling only at the 
root of a tree, dwelling not even at the root of a tree but only in dewy places, 
and dwelling in any chanced-on place. That last one, that was for wanderers, 
carika monks, who traveled about on foot with no fixed abode except during 
the rainy season. My abode was settled: I was Hermitage monk. 
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What else? This one might be interesting, eating only twenty-one bites. 
That would help me cut down on noon danas. Of course I'll allow myself 
breakfast, too. All I’m given for breakfast; twenty-one bites for lunch: that 
sounds right. And - hmm - sleeping in a cemetery? That’s intriguing. Doesn’t 
sound too difficult either. I don’t think I’d be scared. 

There’s no dangerous wildlife about except a few snakes, and for that I’ve 
got the mongooses to protect me. The mosquitoes would be nasty, though: 
I'd have to get hold of some repellent or some netting. 

Reading further I learned that there had been a scandal in the Buddha’s 
day when a monk was accused of taking part in a burglary because no one 
could vouch that he’d gone to the cemetery merely to spend the night in 
meditation. That was when a rule was made that before spending a night in 
the cemetery someone has to be informed. All the others were to be done 
privately, lest they be a cause of conceit; only this one had to be pre- 
announced. 

There was a cemetery on the island, complete with two graves. One of the 
graves was that of Nanatiloka, the German bhikkhu who, in 1911, had 
founded the Hermitage. Not many people seemed to get buried here. 

The next time I saw him I told the Mahathera that it was my wish to 
spend the next night in the graveyard. 

He looked at me sharply: “No, you're not going to spend any nights in the 
cemetery.” The idea upset him: I could tell. 

“But bhante ...” 

“Why do you want to do such a thing?” 

“Because ...” I wasn’t sure. “To practice mindfulness of death.” 

“Why can’t you do that in your kuti? Americans always do crazy things. 
Then you'll go tell people you sleep in the cemetery. That’s no good. We 
don’t want any of that here.” 

“But bhante, I wouldn’t tell other people. I’m telling you, nobody else. The 
rule says I have to tell another monk. And I need some mosquito netting.” 

“No. You're not going to sleep in this cemetery.” 

And I didn’t. 

I didn’t pass a night without lying down either. I tried it for five nights, 
sitting or standing. If only there’d been a way to prop up my head it might 
have been possible. But as I dozed my neck sagged into an awkward position 
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and kept me on the border of wakefulness. My arms hung heavily from the 
shoulders. The body became such a hindrance to the solid sleep the mind 
craved that at last, at some dismal hour of the morning, I relented and 
stretched out, lying down with luxurious relief. I surrendered to comfort and 
slept deeply for the few hours that remained of the night. 

I didn’t restrict myself to twenty-one mouthfuls, either. I ate slowly, or 
tried to. I mindfully formed the rice and curry into a ball, mindfully raised it 
to my mouth, and mindfully flicked it in. And only when I’d mindfully 
lowered my hand and was otherwise unoccupied, only then would I slowly 
chew and swallow the food. And I would reflect, or try to, that the food was 
only for maintaining the body so the practice could be continued. I tried to 
practice the perception that food was a loathsome mass that I saw otherwise 
only through the distorting lens of my desires, while my stomach sent up 
gurgling grinding digestive messages through the gullet, “More! More!” and 
my whole innards were set to trembling with craving for food that wasn’t 
arriving quickly enough. Only after I’d swallowed would I mindfully allow 
myself to begin making up another rice ball. 

I counted each handful carefully. Nineteen ... twenty ... twenty-one. 
That’s it. That’s it? Really? But I’ve hardly begun. I looked hungrily at the 
mess of rice in the almsbowl. Why fight biology? I decided to take more. Say, 
twenty-five or, no, that’s only four more bites, say, thirty mouthfuls, that’s 
nine more. And when I’d eaten the nine more bites of food I regarded the 
plate of fruit and sweets that had also been set out and wondered why I 
subjected myself to this ordeal by hunger. Was it really possible to overcome 
desire, to be content with little, or even nothing at all? Or was I just playing 
games with myself, to see how much I could take? 


(iii) 
From the Monkey Temple, atop Swayambu, the view of the Himalayas was 
grand. We sat on a wall beneath the main stipa, listening to the resonant 
dissonance of Tibetan services. Lamas passed by counting prayer beads and 
withered purple-clad refugees spun prayer wheels and chanted: Om mani 
padme hum. Om. 
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“That music is so far out,” my Swedish girlfriend said. 

“T’d even become a monk if they’d let me jam with them.” 

“They can have your mind, but I want your body.” 

“Let’s do a number,” someone suggested, and we smoked a pipeful right 
there at the Monkey Temple, all of us smiling and nodding to the Tibetans 
who tried to sell us things. 

“How about the Blue Tibetan for some momos and chi?” someone 
suggested. 

As we went down the endless staircase to the bottom of the hill we saw 
some monkeys quarrel in a tree. One of them fell to the ground and ran off. 

“We'll do some good stuff when we get home,” I told my friend. 

Then other images flitted through my mind. I remembered those Golden 
Times in the Birla Temple in Delhi, Zeus’ cave on Crete, the beach at Eilat, a 
smoky room in the Gulhane. It didn’t matter where: the theme was always 
the same. Only details changed. 





The fantasies and memories revolved around the various pleasures that, 
no longer available, not yet forgotten, stewed about in my mind, enticing 
me. “Look,” a voice within urged. “There’s some exotic food, a farout temple, 
tribespeople in fantastical garb, Himalayan splendor, ocean’s ease, good 
friends, good dope, good times. It’s all right there, and it can all be yours for, 
for ... free, for nothing at all. You want it? Easy. All you have to do is say two 
magic words, that’s all, just two little words. Then it’ll be just like before, 
instead of all this solitude. Sound nice? It’s yours for the asking. All you have 
to do is say those two little words, I disrobe. Just those two little ones ... 

And I looked around my little kuti. The kerosene lamp, on the stool beside 
me, cast a feeble light, leaving the far corners gloomy. I sat cross-legged on 
the padura, which was both my bed and meditation seat. On a shelf I kept the 
requisites and little else, perhaps a pen, a notebook, one text. I’d supposed 
that by emptying the room I would empty the mind as well. 

The mind was hardly empty now. It fizzed and gurgled with some sort of 
digestive ailment (starvation? sensory deprivation?) and cast about for 
something substantial to chew on. I found myself uncrossing my legs and 
standing up before I quite realized that I’d intended to do so. If I'd thought 
first I'd have urged myself to try for just a few more minutes of mindfulness. 
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But now that I was already standing I chose instead to go outside to the 
cankamana. 

Thirty feet long by three feet wide, the cankamana was my walkway, my 
ambulatory. When I could no longer sit I paced slowly, trying to be mindful. 
Sometimes I attended to the walking, sometimes to the in- and out-breaths, 
sometimes to the breezes or sounds that touched me, but now I paid no 
attention at all. I lost myself in myself, a mote drifting restlessly in an 
eternal breeze. 

My thoughts drifted back in a slow reverie about my travels across Asia, a 
reverie which meandered eventually to those halcyon days in Nepal just 
before I’d gone down to Calcutta. Ah, those golden days in Katmandu. 
Ornately carved wooden temples guarded streets lined with vendors of silks, 
spices, brassware, plastic Buddhas ... 

It was at the Monkey Temple outside Kathmandu that we’d sat on a wall, 
my friends and I, and smoked a chillum of hashish, listened to the temple 
music, and then wandered through town. I'd really enjoyed myself. But I'd 
left it, gone down to Calcutta and ordination. Maybe I should have just 
stayed there instead of coming here. Why did I ever leave it in the first place 
if I was enjoying it so much? 

And before I quite realized that the intention had arisen I found myself 
face to face with a question that didn’t drift by with the reverie but plunked 
itself down before me and demanded to be answered: if I’d been enjoying it 
so much why had I left Nepal? It just didn’t make sense. And I thought more 
about that Golden Time. 

Golden Times was my name for memories that I enjoyed re-running in 
my mind, like a favorite movie. They were the moments of magic which 
made the plodding drudgery of other times worthwhile. Now as I walked the 
ambulatory I recalled that Golden Time in Kathmandu, and gradually 
forgotten details dawned upon me. 

It had been hot, for one thing: there’d been no shade at all, and I’d been 
uncomfortable in that glaring sunlight. How come I’d forgotten to remember 
that? I’d sweated from the climb to the temple and my clothes felt sticky. I’d 
nearly forgotten that too. It had been my dope we’d been smoking, no one 
else had offered anything, they’d all protested that they didn’t have enough 
to spare, or none at all, and I had suspicions of being used. In fact, I hadn’t 
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been pleased at all with the company I kept. They were always complaining 
of this or that, how one was ripped off by a rickshaw-wallah or another had 
been treated harshly by a government bureaucrat. I was with them only 
because by late November there were few of us around. As for my Swedish 
girlfriend, I’d already decided that when I left Kathmandu I'd be traveling 
alone. Then I recalled with surprise that I hadn’t even been feeling well that 
day. I’d been mildly feverish, with an uneasiness in my bowels. My headache 
hadn’t been helped at all by the hash, and I hadn’t been enjoying myself at 
all. But: if I hadn’t been enjoying myself at all how was it possible that a few 
minutes ago I’d been remembering that day as particularly pleasant? 

This realization that some part of me was unreal frightened me. I 
wondered how many other ways I might not be deceiving myself. And I 
called to mind some of those other Golden Times. I re-created those warm 
sanguine feelings that I’d used to wallow in uncritically, and, trying now to 
recall the situations as they’d actually been rather than as I’d always chosen 
to remember them, I found one by one that they were flawed creations 
nearly all. And even those that still seemed flawless were changed now, 
transmuted from flawless gold to flawless lead by the alchemical knowledge 
that now suffused my consciousness: that it was possible at any moment to 
shatter yet another Golden Time by recalling, even by accident, some detail 
that would expose the memory as no more than a mockery, a memory of 
what had never happened, only of what I wanted to have had happen. And 
that this was even a possibility was already a tarnish on the memory. This 
nothingness, this mere smog-filled puff of possibility, had already laid the 
grime of experience over the stolid unreality of my fantasies. 

And was my life so miserable, then, that I had to make up stories to 
amuse myself (or be amused by stories made up by others) because the 
fiction so surpassed the fact in attractiveness that I’d as soon ignore the fact 
altogether? And wasn’t awareness of the here-now a way of giving up that 
escapism? Walking up and down this ambulatory, seventeen paces long, 
trying to be mindful, was a healthier thing to do than disrobe and carry ona 
search for more Golden Times, filling my life with fictions, pursuing endless 
careers. 

Can’t stand the peace and quiet around here? Disrobe now and leave the 
Hermitage and it’ll just be the same old routine. What would you gain by 
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leaving? Friends? Until you’re friends with yourself how can you be friends 
with others? What else could you gain? Admiration? Sex? Schopenhauer 
knew something about that: Sexual desire ... is the quintessence of the whole 
fraud of this noble world; for it promises so unspeakably, infinitely, and excessively 
much, and then delivers so contemptibly little.’ No, if you disrobe you won’t be 
any better off than now. No matter how difficult the monk’s life might 
become don’t ever deceive yourself into believing the lay life is easy, or even 
very satisfactory. 


When all does ever burn and fume 

what laughter is there? What delight? 
You who are immersed in gloom, 

should you not seek a light? (Dh. 146) 


* *K KK * 


I worried that it was psychosomatic, this pain in my side. If it were physical 
it would be the doctor’s responsibility to cure me, but if it were psycho- 
somatic it would be mine. I wasn’t sure, but my visit to the hospital coin- 
cided conveniently enough with an unexpected urge to take a break and 
loosen up a bit. 

What should I do? Perhaps I should go slower. Perhaps I was being too 
hard on myself. This was a gradual teaching. Perhaps I wasn’t yet ready to 
maintain as rigorous a discipline as I’d been attempting. 

Then again, perhaps these bodily symptoms were a signal that I was on 
the verge of uncovering something significant, which a part of the mind 
dreaded to face. Perhaps this pain was the mind’s way of diverting attention 
from itself, and what I now needed was that extra effort to make some real 
progress at last. 

On the other hand perhaps I’d just reached the limit of my present 
capacities and should hold there, neither increasing nor decreasing the 


2  Imust have copied this quotation into my notebook during the period of time in 
which I wrestled with the urgings to disrobe, as if trying to not scratch an itch. It 
was during that time that I developed in a few weeks the views which are set 
forth here in one uninterrupted monologue. 
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effort I made. And then again, perhaps this pain in my side meant nothing at 
all. Perhaps it was nothing beyond a pain. I didn’t know. 

The Suttas offered the simile of the lute, which had good tone only when 
the strings were properly tensioned, neither too loose nor too tight. But in 
music I could listen to a perfect A before tuning my instrument. Where was 
that perfect note in the Dhamma? 

“It’s so hard to find the Middle Way,” I was earnestly counseled, and I 
could not but agree. 

Until I went to the hospital I worried about the pain in my side, which 
had mysteriously begun several hours after I’d eaten the whole of a fallen 
coconut. That afternoon I’d met the Mahathera on a path and he told me 
he’d noticed that I’d eaten almost nothing at dana that day and that I didn’t 
look so good to him, sort of peaked and wan. 

“why don’t you get more exercise?” he suggested. 

Exercise! How could I spare the time for exercise? How could I trifle with 
such oblique concerns when there was before me the task of putting an end 
to suffering? Sabbe sankhara dukkha: All conditions are suffering. And I stressed 
the “all.” 

In the storage building I once came upon several heavy brass urns with 
large screw-top lids that required twenty or thirty full-circle-turns to 
unscrew. In curiosity I got one open, but saw that it contained only some 
grayish powdery substance with lumps of porous gray-white matter which 
at first I didn’t recognize as bone fragments. Then I looked on the bottom of 
the urn. On a piece of white tape stuck to it was the word, Nanamoli. I 
imagined the storage building grown yet older, mustier, dirtier, and then in 
a corner of that picture placed another brass urn with the label, Vinayadhara 
on it. Would I die here? Sabbe dhamma anatta: all things are not-self. 

In consideration of the Mahathera’s feelings I decided to take an extra 
fifteen minutes of daily walking, but it would have to come from that hour 
each day which was “my own” time, time used for bathing, washing robes, 
and reading outside the Dhamma. (I read Dhamma, a page or two at a time, 
between meditation sessions. My outside-the-Dhamma reading still included 
Kierkegaard, who told me about earnest striving: ... to shorten one’s hours of 
sleep and to buy up each waking period of the day, and not to spare oneself, and then 
to understand that the whole is a jest, aye, that is earnestness. 
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And it was a jest: it was absurd that after all the effort and expense of 
educating me in that omnicompetence that is needed to function in a 
technological society I should now find myself with no greater need nor use 
for that knowledge than the ability to count to one, to set myself down by 
the root of a tree or against a wall and do nothing more creative or useful 
than to observe the in- and out-breaths as they passed the tip of the nose. 
That I should be educated in external matters with such thoroughness as to 
reject the external was a jest indeed. And so too was the way I kept finding 
myself trying to grasp that internality. For although it had changed by now 
from a flirtation to a preoccupation, still, in trying to grasp it I found myself 
continually seizing upon its externality. 

The monk’s ward of the hospital into which I entered for a few days, for 
“observations,” was no jest at all. The doctors examined me thoroughly and 
concluded that I had a pain in my side. “Don’t worry,” they said. (They didn’t 
look worried that I could see.) “As long as it doesn’t spread you’re in good 
shape.” They gave me a thermometer and put me to bed beside a young 
dark-skinned bhikkhu whom I observed throughout the day. Every morning 
he would wake chipper and alert, feeling no pain at all, and by late morning 
throbbing misery would have spread through his limbs, and fever and chills 
would rack him. He would spend his afternoons shivering, moaning 
sometimes, soaking his sheets with a great deal of malodorous sweat and not 
feeling at all well. Around dusk he would improve and spend the evening 
either glassy-eyed and limp or asleep after his daily labors. Malaria was the 
name the doctors gave to that kind of disease. 

Across the aisle lived an old bhikkhu whose particular hell seemed to be 
some sort of moroseness of mind. When he was well he was friendly, spoke 
good English, and could converse intelligently, if not profoundly, about the 
Dhamma. Sometimes, though, he would sit on the edge of his bed, his bowed 
legs dangling uselessly, naked save for a small cloth which, wadded up, he 
placed in front of his privates. His head would hang down, his eyes would 
focus on infinity, and any attempt to approach him would be rebuffed with a 
few curt Sinhalese words that I didn’t understand and which no one would 
translate. I didn’t know what name the doctors would put to such an agony. 
Melancholia? 
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Next to him an ancient wrinkled hollow-eyed bhikkhu lay in bed and 
stared at the ceiling all day, dying of cancer. 

Cancer: what a final word. All that agony, so much more intense than I 
could endure, with nothing to look forward to at the end except death. 
Dreaming feverishly of the miracle cure, the one-in-a-million reprieve, a 
present from Santa Claus, until the pain becomes so intense and abiding and 
deep and burning and pervasive and exhausting that the gift one would most 
wish for from Santa would be the gift of death. 

After three days the pain went away and I was released and returned to 
the Hermitage. I took more exercise, I allowed myself more free time, and I 
stayed away from fallen coconuts. The Mahathera said that I looked much 
better. 


* * KK * 


A period of non-wandering, Vas, was observed by bhikkhus (by those of the 
Hermitage, at any rate), during three months of the rainy season (the rainy 
season, that is to say, of the Ganges Valley, where the practice had 
originated rather than the long wet season of the Hermitage, where we 
followed the ways of the elders). During this annual quarter bhikkhus were 
expected, except in special circumstances, to spend every night under the 
same roof and not to go wandering about the countryside on carika. I was 
still only a samanera and not bound by the rule, but I remained at the 
Hermitage anyway. It was a time for retreat even though part of it would 
coincide with those few months of clear weather that were the Hermitage’s 
annual allotment. I knew better than to ask whether Vas might not be more 
properly observed during the time of the year when it was actually 
monsoon-season at the Hermitage. 

At the end of this rainy season we came to the kathina season, kathina 
being a special temporary relaxation of certain monastic rules concerning 
robes, a benefit accruing to those bhikkhus who had properly observed the 
rains-retreat. (Seniority among bhikkhus was reckoned by Vas seasons 
properly completed.) Traditionally it was the time (for dayakas) of giving and 
(for bhikkhus) of receiving, and a ceremony, the kathina pinkama, was held. In 
the days of the Buddha the ceremony had served a definite purpose: by the 
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end of a monsoon robes could rot. A temporary relaxation of certain rules 
regarding their usage was of some practical importance for bhikkhus. 
Gradually, as the Sangha deteriorated (in India it reached its nadir just prior 
to its virtual extinction there in the Ninth Century) it became a time for the 
obtaining (by bhikkhus) of possessions and (by dayakas) of merit. In Burma 
and Thailand, I’ve been given to understand, things were different, but in 
Ceylon there were few places where kathina hadn’t degenerated into a time 
of preaching and palaver, gobble and grab. They expected, some monks, to 
be both fed and clothed in the best of style, though few of them even 
bothered to observe the rains-retreat, Vas. That, though, was hardly my 
harshest judgment of them. 

Usually the Mahathera didn’t involve me in the politics of keeping the 
Hermitage well-provided for; but all Westerners at the Hermitage were 
expected to attend this pinkama, even Crackers, a newly-arrived English 
traveler who wasn’t even a monk. Our supporter wanted to show off as many 
foreign monks as possible and our nationalities, such as they were, were 
needed. 

“Maybe we should just give bhante our passports, and we can stay here,” I 
suggested to Crackers. 

“You can send yours wrapped in a brown cloth and I'll send mine 
wrapped in white so the dayakas will know which passports to bow to.” 

“Or else we'll ask the Mahathera to ordain your passport.” 

“I wonder where we’d find fans small enough.” 

“If they don’t have fans they can’t go.” 

In Ceylon monks carried fans with them everywhere, as if they were a 
ninth requisite. The first time I'd ever gone off the island, on some minor 
matter or other, I’d been instructed to take a fan with me. 

“I don’t have one, bhante,” I’d argued. 

“There isn’t one in your kuti?” 

“But it’s not mine. It was there when I moved in.” 

“Tt’s for whoever lives in that kuti. You should use it.” 

“I don’t need a fan.” For it hadn’t been a warm day. 

“In Ceylon all monks carry them.” 
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But I couldn’t recall anywhere in the Vinaya or Suttas where they were 
prescribed for monks. What had fans to do with renunciation? And I’d 
objected: “I don’t need a fan, bhante.” 

“It’s not for your needs. It’s for the needs of the other monks. They’ll 
want to know why you don’t carry a fan, and what can you say?” 

“Tl say my ways are different from theirs. I'll say I don’t need a fan.” 

“And they’ll be insulted; they’ll think you put on airs and be angry with 
you. Don’t make them angry. Take a fan.” 

And so that morning I put on the robes, packed a few things into the 
almsbowl, put it in the sling, started out the door, hesitated, and then went 
back to pick up the damned oblate palm-leaf fan that lay on the shelf. 

We climbed into the boat and arranged ourselves, Piyadassi on one oar, a 
monk on the other. As we pulled away from the island I saw it as a whole: 
lush, fetid, silent, green. Only the library roof betrayed signs of habitation. 
Coconut palms leaned out over the water, which barely rippled in the close 
humid air. 

There was a second island in the lagoon. It was small, had sparse growth, 
and the ruined foundation of a house. 

“Is that what happens to mud huts when they’re not taken care of, 
bhante?” 

“Sure. A mud hut will melt if it’s not taken care of. But those walls were 
brick, not mud. They didn’t melt; they were stolen.” 

“You mean people stole the house, brick by brick?” 

“Sure. They did that during the Second World War. There used to be a 
European living on that island, a Swissman, back in the ’Thirties. He built the 
house and lived there. But you know, he could see war coming, and thought 
the Japanese would take Ceylon so they could threaten British India. So he 
gave the land to the Hermitage and left. We didn’t have many monks then. It 
was very difficult. So the villagers and fishermen, they stole the whole 
house, piece by piece.” 

“Did the Japanese ever threaten Ceylon?” 

“Once a Japanese plane flew over Colombo and dropped one bomb. It 
killed five people, as I recall. So that Swissman, he didn’t need to run from 
here.” 

“Where'd he go? Back to Switzerland?” 
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“No, he knew there’d be war in Europe. He wanted a place where there 
wouldn’t be war, so he moved to the South Pacific. He settled on an island 
out past New Guinea called Guadalcanal.” 

We all smiled. “He was killed in the fighting, then?” 

“Not at all. He lived all through the war without injury. But on the day 
the war ended he climbed up to the top of his house to put up a flag, for the 
celebration, and he slipped from the ladder and broke his neck.” 


Neither in sky nor in mid-ocean’s fathoms, 
nor by entering a mountain chasm - 
There’s found in all the world no locality 
where one is not assailed by mortality. (Dh. 128) 


Once ashore we rolled our robes up into the formal style and walked over to 
the nearby road to wait for a bus. An old rattletrap came along and we 
boarded it. The distaste of oil fumes filled my mouth like a balloon blown too 
big to spit out yet which I had to be gentle with lest it burst. 

We sat in the front rows, in seats designated for monks. In the days of the 
Buddha healthy monks were expected to walk. The Mahathera gave a 
booklet of prepaid bus coupons to the conductor, who tore out some of the 
coupons and returned the booklet with our transit tickets. I slipped mine 
into the almsbowl and sat quietly. 

There was no doubt about where to get off. The place, when we came to 
it, was decorated with streamers and poster paintings. A loudspeaker 
amplified the enthusiasm of a portly monk who preached to a crowd. We 
were greeted, bowed to, and offered coconut water. There was a room, 
already full of monks, where we could stay during the preliminary 
preaching. We were expected to be in attendance only for the main sermon 
and for the dana afterwards (though for me the dana was the main event). 
There were other foreign monks here, Burmese, Laotian, Vietnamese, whom 
we greeted politely. Sinhalese monks wandered in and out, as did laymen. 
Pan was passed around. Beedies were smoked. It was warm; several monks 
fanned themselves, and the Mahathera noticed. 

“Where is your fan, Vinayadhara?” 
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“Hmm? Oh, I must have left it in the boat or the bus. That was careless of 
me.” 

“Take better care of things. You lose too many fans.” 

“I’m very forgetful, bhante. I'll try to do better.” 

“Use my fan for now. But don’t lose it.” 

“I don’t want to deprive you of your fan, bhante. And such a nice one, too. 
I’d hate to forget it somewhere.” 

“You won't. I’ll make sure of that. You take it.” 

I took it and shrugged. “T’ll carry it, but I don’t understand why everyone 
thinks monks need to carry fans.” 

“Because that’s the custom in Ceylon.” 

But the reason they carried fans, I knew, was to keep their hands busy 
and give them something to do. If they didn’t have something to do they 
became fidgety and twitchy. The fans were pacifiers. 

Two monks sat across from me, and I observed them. One leaned 
forward, his forearms resting on his legs. Thumbs and heels of his palms 
held together lightly, his fingers tapped together steadily, opening and 
closing cupped hands, driven by some internal mechanism, ticking out time. 
Next to him a monk chewed pan vigorously. Occasionally he tapped a foot 
unrhythmically to some internal melody. He waved his fan languorously, a 
counterpoint to his foot tapping. Both monks wore their yellow robes in the 
informal style even in public, as did most village monks, lax in Vinaya. Our 
robes were an earthy russet, the color worn by most jungle monks. City 
monks tended towards more vivid reds and oranges. These days the robes 
weren't just for protection against insects and weather but served also as 
insignia. 

I sat quietly, trying to control the sense faculties and sustain mindfulness 
amidst the comings and goings of the crowd. With all the eyes around it was 
easy to maintain mindfulness, but it was a mindfulness tainted with 
awareness of those eyes not as actualities but as potentialities. I kept my 
own eyes down, on my hands resting in my lap. The nails, I noticed, were a 
bit long, and none too clean. I observed them for a while and then, in a 
moment of forgetfulness, found that I’d joined the crowd: with one index 
fingernail I reamed dirt from beneath the nails of the other hand, scraping 
out little black balls which I flicked away from me. And when they were as 
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clean as I could get them by such a method I picked at them, tearing them 
shorter, playing the fingernail game for all it was worth, even after I caught 
myself at it. 

I sat quietly, appalled to find so little concentration among so many 
monks, and wished myself back at the Hermitage, where a higher standard 
of conduct was kept. Occasionally I made an aside to Crackers on the more 
striking displays of philistinism, but there wasn’t much pleasure in such easy 
shots. 

The loudspeaker gave me a headache. The noise I thought to be a hell-fire 
and damnation sermon, but when I asked the Mahathera what the preacher 
was talking about he replied, “He’s telling the dayakas how good it is to be 
generous.” 

“Ts it working?” 

“Splendidly.” 

And then at dana envelopes containing money were distributed to the 
bhikkhus. We Hermitage monks weren’t put in the position of having to 
refuse them. 

“Paychecks,” I suggested to ’Rasa, and he replied that as monks at least 
we weren’t being paid salaries greater than our worth. 


Chapter Five 


(i) 
Once the Auspicious One lived near Savatthi, in the Jeta Grove of 
Anathapindika’s monastery. Late one night Rohitassa of the devas 
approached the Auspicious One and, in resplendent beauty, shed 
brilliant light over the entire Jeta Grove. Then he saluted the 
Auspicious One and stood at one side. So standing Rohitassa the deva 
said to the Auspicious One: 

“Ts it possible, lord, that by going one can know, see, or reach 
world’s end, where there is neither birth nor decay nor death nor 
falling nor re-arising?” 

“Friend, I declare that it is not possible that by going one can 
know, see, or reach world’s end, where there is neither birth nor 
decay nor death nor falling nor re-arising.” 

“Wonderful, lord. It is remarkable how well it was said by the 
Auspicious One that it is not possible to know, see, or reach world’s 
end by going. 

“In a former life I was a hermit named Rohitassa, Bhoja’s son. 
Endowed with psychic power I could walk in the sky. Lord, my speed 
was such that for instance in the time it took by one with a string 
bow, a skilled, experienced, and trained archer, to shoot across the 
shadow of a palm tree, in such a time I could make a step from the 
Eastern to the Western Sea. Endowed with such speed and stride a 
wish came to me to reach the end of the world by going. I lived for a 
hundred years and, save for eating and drinking, for defecating and 
urinating, for sleep and rest, I walked for a hundred years and 
without reaching the world’s end I died on my way. 

“Wonderful, lord. It is remarkable how well it was said by the 
Auspicious One that it is not possible to know, see, or reach world’s 
end by going.” 

“Friend, so do I declare. But I do not say that one can make an 
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end of suffering without having reached the end of the world. And I 
further proclaim, friend, that in this very fathom-long body with its 
perceptions and thoughts, there is the world, the arising of the 
world, the ceasing of the world, and the path leading to the ceasing 
of the world.” 


The world’s end cannot be reached 

by walking, yet there’s no surcease 

of ill without it’s being reached. 
Therefore he will find release 

and reach the end who wisely knows 

the world and has the pure life fared. 
Calmed, he knows the world’s woes 

and end; no more for world’s he cares. 


Anguttara IV, 45 


Carika: it was like walking down a very long ambulatory. The pavement was 
still cool and damp, although rays from the early sun were already shining 
across the curls of mist that rose from the narrow blacktop. I walked 
through countryside, fields and forests and gentle hills with an occasional 
house, its front doorstep on the edge of the roadbed as if the pavement were 
its sustenance. The hills were unprepossessing until I’d climbed half a dozen 
of them. 

I did most of my walking in the morning, before the asphalt became so 
hot it would stick to my toes and burn if I didn’t step lightly. Even now the 
tar patches on the road were soft and slightly mushy beneath my bare feet. 
Morning, before the day’s heat, was the time for carika, wandering, and for 
collecting almsfood. Afternoon was time enough for seeking suitable 
quarters against the night: a village vihara, a school, or (if one was near) an 
arafifia, a forest hermitage. 

I walked slowly. Eyes downcast, I restrained as best I could the sense- 
faculties, finding little delight in a world wherein lurked old age, suffering, 
decay and death, wherein I was wearied of endless reassurances, while 
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balancing on the brink of the chasm, that all would be well provided only 
that I didn’t look down. 

I walked slowly. Eventually I wanted to visit ’sumana, whom I hadn’t seen 
in a year, but not yet. For now there was no place I had to get to, so there 
was no point in walking faster. 

Carika, it was called: wandering, and it had been praised as a suitable life 
for one who would give up the ways of the householder, leave the dust-trap, 
and take to the road. The reality of my life was more modest than the image, 
however: I hadn’t cut myself off from the Hermitage. I’d abandoned neither 
kuti nor contents, but simply closed the door and walked away from them 
for a while. Crackers was kuti-sitting. 

While walking past a farmhouse some people called out to me, in 
Sinhalese, “Where are you coming from?” 

I pointed with my thumb over my shoulder, not ceasing to walk. 

“And where are you going to?” 

I pointed ahead of me, saying nothing as I walked on. 

What could I say? I wasn’t “going” anywhere; I was simply wandering 
about. I didn’t bother to learn the names of villages I walked to, through, and 
from. But people were never satisfied with a reply of “Nowhere.” They 
wanted positive content, something they could know and hold to: “I’m going 
to Dodanduwa.” That they could repeat to each other with assurances that 
they’d learned something. 

A sarong-clad youth stepped onto the road, stood directly in my path, 
tucked a fold of sarong between his legs - a common gesture I took to be a 
show of humbleness - and bowed his head as I approached. A crowd began to 
gather. My scant Sinhalese was discovered. 

Wait. Wait, the youth signaled. He spoke with one of his friends, who ran 
off. There was usually someone around who spoke English, a village 
postmaster or schoolteacher. Monks don’t converse standing in the middle 
of the road, though, and I was conducted to the farmhouse porch and seated 
on a chair. Tea was prepared. Soon someone who spoke passable English was 
brought. Everyone stood around expectantly until I’d finished my tea; then 
questions were asked. 

“Have you any brothers or sisters?” 

“The Sangha’s my family. Everyone is my brother.” 
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“Hmm. Mother still living? Father still living?” 

“Quite.” 

“In America? What do they do? How old are you? Do you have any 
uncles? What do they do? How do you like our country? Do you have any 
cousins? What do they do?” 

Such was the level on which we conversed. And, hungry for human 
contact, I accepted such encounters or, displeased with their shallowness, 
declined to talk and walked on. 

Once in the early afternoon I declined an invitation to take a “late 
lunch.” 

“Do the monks in Hiniduma take food after hours, then?” 

“It’s offered to them,” was the suave reply. 

Sometimes I declined offers of money and bus tickets. 

“I prefer to walk, thank you.” 

“Sir, where are you walking to? What do you want to do there? Why don’t 
you take the bus? It’s so much easier. Don’t you know it’s dangerous to 
wander about like this? You don’t know what might happen to you.” 

But even after I listened to such warnings I still stubbornly chose to walk 
when I could as easily ride, for such was the advice of the Vinaya. I 
recognized that nowadays the situation was different (the basic transport in 
the Buddha’s day had been the ox-cart) and there were times when 
transportation had to be taken, but I felt that the principle behind the rule 
was sound: since monks don’t engage in worldly commerce they should 
never have to get anywhere faster than they can walk. A carika monk should 
never have to get anywhere at all. If his walking was purposeful it wasn’t 
carika, wandering. 

The tumult and crowds connected with ox-carts and buses were 
detrimental to the cultivation of mindfulness. And if not to have greater 
opportunity to cultivate mindfulness, what reason was there to walk on 
paths other than the leaf-strewn ones of the Hermitage? 

A goat grazed peacefully on outcroppings of grass beside a cutaway. 
Ahead of me I saw a CTB bus tearing around the blind curve created by the 
cutaway, horn blaring to scare off any oncoming traffic. The road was 
narrow and allowed no room for error. The goat looked around wild-eyed 
for an instant, spotted the onrushing bus, and flung itself violently against 
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the cliffside in a desperate effort to get out of the way! The bus missed the 
goat by inches and, with a grinding of gears and a scream of acceleration, 
hurtled on towards me, 

I had half an impulse to fling myself, like the goat, as far from the path of 
the bus as I could. But, knowing better, I quietly stepped off the road, turned 
my back, took a deep breath of fresh air and closed my eyes. I stood 
motionless while the bus roared past me swirling my robes and raising dust 
to mix in with the oil fumes pouring from its exhaust. Only when my lungs 
began to ache and the bus was a distant clatter around a bend did I again 
open my eyes and breathe again. The silly goat was placidly grazing the 
same outcroppings, having learnt nothing. The bus was out of sight. The 
world was peaceful again. And people wondered why I chose to walk when I 
could ride! 


* KK OK 


Being the most important tourist/pilgrimage site in Ceylon, Anuradhapura 
overflowed with strange people fulfilling - or not fulfilling - strange 
destinies. The most ordinary of citizens was swept along by the floodwaters 
of the pilgrims’ ebullience. The flat plains of his daily life were inundated by 
a tide of piety, and in those currents he drifted, clinging as if to a raft to 
whatever newly-rediscovered religious certitudes would float him. 

All rafts were made of wood from the specie ficus religiosa, or bo-tree, for 
the lost city of Anuradhapura was home to Sri Maha Bodhi, a bo-tree which, 
according to legend - and perhaps legend was correct in this case - had 
entered into the world as a branch of the very tree under which the Buddha 
had sat when he had attained nibbdna, extinction. This branch, having been 
rooted, had been brought to Ceylon and planted here some twenty-two 
hundred years ago, and it was forever being proclaimed as the world’s oldest 
historical tree. 

It was certainly the world’s most venerated tree, and it was to see it and 
bow before it that busloads of pilgrims arrived daily, mingling with carloads 
of tourists and foot-loads of carika monks. 

The American monk who sat at the root of a tree beneath a one-clouded 
sky wasn’t so sure of his motives. Perhaps he didn’t want to allow that he 
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had any. At least he would have been reluctant to admit that the question of 
motives, of past history, had any relevance to one who sought involvement 
solely in the here-now. His question was “What?”, not “Why?”. 

The root of a tree had been home to many a bhikkhu in the days of the 
elders. But although Anuradhapura didn’t lack for tree-roots it sorely lacked 
for monks sitting beneath them. I undertook to narrow the gap. 

“what are you doing, reverend?” 

Christ! Again? I opened my eyes halfway and took several deep slow 
breaths. This wasn’t the first time meditation had been interrupted by 
fervent updsakas who, between murmurs of “Sadhu, sadhu,” congratulated 
me on my desire for solitude, assuring me there wasn’t enough of it going 
around these days. 

“T say, are you there, reverend?” 

I opened my eyes fully and looked up at my inquisitor. He wore trousers 
and a T-shirt, and pushed a bicycle. 

“What can I do for you?” I wasn’t sure, for his T-shirt was stenciled 
PLANNED PARENTHOOD. 

“I want to know what you’re doing, reverend. Don’t you know it’s 
raining?” 

“It’s only a mist. It’s not coming through the foliage.” 

The bicycle he wheeled along was as white as his double-wedged beard. 
His shock of head-hair, though, was black and partly braided. His skin was 
baby-smooth; his eyes were afire. 

“The ground is wet,” he insisted. 

I was indeed a bit damp where moisture had permeated the sitting-cloth. 
My back was stiff. This meditation was over. 

“Do you object to my sitting here, then?” I adopted an attitude of 
meekness, prepared to leave. 

“Of course not. I only asked what you were doing, but you didn’t give me 
an answer. No matter, no matter,” he insisted, waving off any possible 
response with his hand. “My question was merely rhetorical. I can plainly 
see that you’re meditating. Good for you. I used to meditate myself.” 

“Oh?” So that was it. He wanted to talk shop. 

“T’m just going along to Sri Maha Bodhi. You come too.” 

“I’ve already seen it.” I didn’t move. 
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“Today?” he insisted. 

“A few days ago,” I admitted. “When I first arrived.” 

“You should see it daily while you’re here, sir. You may not get a second 
chance. Come along and have another look.” 

I could do without the rain, but it persisted and I didn’t quarrel with it. I 
chose not to quarrel with this man either. He pushed his bicycle as I walked 
beside him along the bund past a small muddy tank. 

“Reverend, of what faith would you be?” 

“T follow the Buddha.” 

“Oh?” He was surprised. “Then where is your fan?” 

“In this weather?” 

“You see, I’m a Hindu myself. I’m not sure of Buddhist customs. But I 
have great respect for Lord Buddha. I believe he was a wise and holy being. 
So we may converse without disagreement.” 

“If we have anything worth saying.” 

“Reverend, as I wander through these ruins I’m continually impressed. At 
one time this was surely one of the great cities of the world. They say it 
rivaled Babylon. And it was founded by Hindus and made great by 
Buddhists.” 

“And discovered by the British.” 

“Tell me, reverend, of your thoughts when you stood on the summit of 
Mahintale.” 

The land around Anuradhapura was flat except for the hill of Mahintale 
where, according to legend, the conversion of King Tissa and 40,000 of his 
subjects was effected. 

“T haven’t been to Mahintale.” 

He was openly astonished. “Reverend, do I hear you right? You’ve been in 
Anuradhapura for, how many days? Three?” 

I nodded. 

“And you haven’t yet climbed Mahintale?” 

“That’s right.” 

“But that’s one of the great historical sites of Buddhism. Have you no 
interest in the glories of your own religion?” 

“Not the historical kind.” 

“Then why have you come here?” 
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“From a faded curiosity.” I left unsaid that I hadn’t come to see 
Anuradhapura so much as to see others seeing it, to discover what it might 
be that they actually saw in it. 

“If you were to climb Mahintale I’m sure you’d be inspired. Do you know 
there are nearly 2,000 steps carved out of solid rock, going all the way to the 
summit? From up there you can see the ruined fortifications of the ancient 
city, and the tanks, the ruined palaces and stiipas. Do you really mean to say 
you have no interest in seeing all that? 

"I feel like Dr. Johnson felt about the King’s Highway when it opened. He 
said - according to legend - “that it was worth seeing, but it wasn’t worth 
going to see.” 

“Doctor who?” 

“samuel Johnson? The dictionary-maker? Never mind. Anyway, a monk 
is supposed to exercise control of the senses and not be attracted to this or 
repelled by that.” 

“But Mahintale is part of the history of that Teaching. Surely you’re 
attracted to that story. After all, you’re Buddhist. This is part of your 
heritage!” 

“T’m more interested in my present than in my heritage.” 

We walked in silence for a while. 

“Reverend, when I was younger I used to meditate. I used to live in the 
jungle. I fed on roots and leaves and berries. I wished nothing other than to 
attain the divine vision. But when the chance arose to pay homage to the 
teaching I follow, which means my whole life, I took it!” 

“Why didn’t you keep on meditating?” 

“I’m telling you, because of this opportunity. Now I follow the path of 
faith and service, and I recommend them. Meditation was too dry for my 
taste.” 

“Then it should be perfect for this sort of weather.” And when he didn’t 
respond I added, “With faith, service, and storm-clouds I’d worry about a 
flood, myself.” 

We came to the modern town, a collection of weathered and cheerless 
buildings set beside muddy streets, grassless. 
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“Reverend, see this town. Then see the ancient city.” He pointed to the 
earth mounds and the tumbled stones. “When the bo-tree was young the city 
thrived. Now it’s come to ruins.” 

“Impermanence is the nature of all things.” 

“But does that take away from what was? In my days, sir, I’ve been a 
planter, a teacher, a businessman. Now I'm retired and I’m devoting myself 
to bicycling through Ceylon to spread the message of population control. 
That’s my present contribution to society. But when I think of when I used to 
meditate in the jungle I don’t think any the less of it because it’s past. That 
doesn’t detract from it; that makes it complete.” 

“I don’t want to detract from your memories. But I don’t want to add to 
them, either.” I remembered my own search for Golden Times. “I just want 
to recognize them for what they are, memories and nothing more. To glorify 
a memory is only to glorify yourself.” 

“Exactly, reverend. I’m glad you understand me.” 

We walked past a building that had a line painted high on one of its walls, 
and a message marking it as the high-water point of the flood of a few years 
past. 

“For that end, one can glorify anything. Even a flood.” 

“I see we can’t agree on anything, reverend.” 

Sri Maha Bodhi was on the other side of town. In spite of the drizzle 
there were quite a few pilgrims performing various offices of worship, as 
well as several tourists taking photos. 

We parked the bike beside one of the carved guardstones warding the 
stone stairs. I noticed the risers were also ornately carved. In the shrine 
room multitudes of oil lamps burned. We walked through crowds of pilgrims 
and clouds of incense. Bright lights shone on statuary and murals. 

The murals portrayed scenes from the Buddha’s life when, not yet 
enlightened, he had been known as Gotama. One mural showed a collage of 
scenes from the court life of the young prince: his triumph in an archery 
contest, his learned studies with his tutors, his palaces staffed by female 
musicians, his marriage to a beautiful princess. Another mural showed the 
prince slipping from the palace beneath a full moon. In her chambers his 
princess slept beside their new-born son. The prince had named him Rahula 
(Bondage), and had resolved to break from the bonds of wife, family, and 
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kingdom. He’d never forgotten those times when, as a youth, he’d ventured 
outside the palace and encountered an old man, a sick man, a dead man, and, 
finally, a recluse. Now he resolved that he too would renounce the world and 
seek an escape from decay, disease, and death before he became ensnared in 
those bonds as well. 

Cutting off his hair and donning the rag robes of the recluse he spent the 
next seven years seeking the way to the ceasing of suffering. He studied 
under the greatest masters of his day. He mastered all they had to teach and 
was invited by each to share in leading the company: the highest honor a 
teacher can bestow upon a disciple. But each time he pronounced himself a 
seeker, declined the honor, and continued his search. He followed various 
ascetic disciplines of physical deprivation and fasting. Finally he concluded 
that self-torment wasn’t the way to awareness and resolved to try yet 
another approach: meditation. So he sat down beneath a bo-tree beside a 
river and there, during the night, he came to understand what he had not 
understood before. 


In the courtyard we could glimpse the tree. It was secured from 
encroachment by a picket fence of gold. The fence was secured by walls. The 
thin branches of the tree were supported by iron posts. Its sparse foliage had 
a distinctly reddish sheen, unlike the natural and more luxuriant green of 
other bo-trees. It was dying of old age. 

Around us people venerated the tree with mumbles of words, with 
incense, flowers, trays of offerings, little brass bowls of food, and with 
money slipped into conspicuously-placed collection boxes. (NO COINS, the 
sign over the boxes said: they had the best concession in the country at this 
vihara, and the monks weren’t going to bother with small change.) Nobody, 
as far as I could see, offered any fertilizer. 

For a while the two of us gazed at the tree. My companion’s lips moved, 
perhaps in prayer. It was impossible to get close enough to the tree for a 
good look, let alone to sit down under it (which, of course, was the only 
reasonable thing to do with it), Like the Dhamma, it was enshrouded by 
tradition, and I suggested to my guide that I was prepared to take my leave 
of both him and the tree. 

“But don’t you want to worship, reverend?” 
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“Not particularly.” 

“You don’t want to show respect for the great event that happened under 
the Bo-tree of which this is a branch? I’m but a Hindu, myself, yet I honor 
that event, the Enlightenment. You, you’re Buddhist. A converted Buddhist. 
How is it that you don’t do so?” 

“The Buddha has said that a disciple shows him the most honor by 
practicing his Teaching.” 

“Ah, that is very wise. Very wise.” 

Emboldened by that I enquired of him, “What was it you were doing just 
before? It looked as if you were praying.” 

“Yes, reverend. That’s just what I was doing. I was praying. Why? Don’t 
you?” 

“No, I never pray.” 

“Really? I always pray.” 

“Oh? Who do you pray to?” 

“why, to myself, of course,” he replied with surprise, and I took my leave 
of him. 

In Calcutta I’d given money and possessions to drowning beggars. Here, 
however, the pious were drowning in a sea of tradition. I had no ontological 
life raft to offer, so I went back to the hard wet ground beneath an 
unvenerated unprotected tree where, alone and undisturbed, I pondered the 
choices I was making. 


* *K KK X 


This wasn’t the first arafifia I’d stayed at on this carika and I realized by now 
that the Island Hermitage provided a unique service. It was the only place I’d 
found where I was left alone. 

This place, for instance: in the middle of a hilly forest vastly more 
spacious than the Hermitage care had been taken so that all kutis were 
within both sight and sound of their neighbors. These monks believed in 
sharing their solitude. Care was taken so that all monks at all times had a 
perfectly definite task to do, preferably together. 

“Now, venerable, it’s time for gilampasa,” said the monk sent to fetch me 
off to afternoon tea, which included a piece of munchy brown palm sugar. By 
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calling tea time “gilampasa” (Pali for “medicine”) they transformed it from a 
snack to a therapy, allowable at any hour, and we all trooped to the danasala 
each afternoon to take the cure. 

Gilampasa was furnished by the dayakas. Each afternoon a new group 
arrived, an extended family of a dozen or more. They replaced the last group 
and were responsible in their turn for one set in an endless series of 
gilampasa-breakfast-danas. So we gathered in the ddnasala, where we sat 
through yet another in an endless series of pafica silas and sermons 
(mercifully brief this time) and then, these dayakas having been welcomed, 
we each took our medicine and felt all better. 

“Now, venerable, it’s time to bathe.” And we gathered at the well. 

“Now, venerable, it’s time to gather flowers for worship.” And with little 
baskets we visited each flowering plant and harvested what we could as 
offerings for the Buddhariipa. 

“Now, venerable, it’s time for the worship.” And we all trooped to the 
shrine room where, with flowers, incense, statuary, bowing, and chanting, 
we honored the Buddharipa. 

“Now, venerable, it’s time for bowing down.” And we all bowed to the 
senior monks and recited our lines asking for forgiveness. 

“Now, venerable, it’s time for evening gilampasa.” And we each consumed 
another cup of tea, another piece of sugar. 

“Now, venerable, it’s time to take rest.” And I was escorted to the kuti 
they provided for me where they left me alone at last with my thoughts. 

“Now, venerable, it’s time for breakfast. And I was summoned to another 
day’s activities. Another walk to the ddnasala single file, silently. Another 
parica sila. Another sermon. Another meal. 

For the dayakas it was an annual outing, a time for sermons and tradition, 
for remembering departed ancestors, a holiday with trimmings of piety. It 
was the Sinhalese version of the family reunion. I could hear them late into 
the night, singing songs as they prepared the next day’s food for the monks. 
For us, though, it was a daily event, part of the routine. After breakfast we 
swept up the sandy areas surrounding the kutis. 

They were well-behaved, these arafifia monks, Unlike many of the yellow- 
robed village monks I’d met, they were strictly traditional and traditionally 
strict. They had no luxurious sofas to lounge on while chewing pan or 
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smoking beedies, listening to the radio, laughing over some bits of choice 
village gossip, indulging in pleasures of the senses while spurning those that 
came from solitude, lacking in self-control. 

They showed me how they did things. Every phase of daily life was 
assumed to be more than I could manage without their help. My ignorance 
of the world was a foregone conclusion. I played along with this attitude and 
showed concern to do things properly, i.e. their way rather than mine. But 
sometimes I failed to understand them, or the necessity of their way wasn’t 
as obvious to me as to them, or their way grated on my own sense of 
propriety, and then I would have to make an extra effort to be 
accommodating, eager to show my eagerness. 

They taught me how to draw water from the well, how to pour water 
from a basin, how to bathe myself, how to clean my teeth (they were 
opposed to tooth paste, using only willow sticks, which have an astringent 
taste), how to wash robes, how to dry both robes and bowl, how to wear the 
robes (though I thought that by now I had that, at least, figured out), how to 
turn the flame higher and lower on the lamp, how to fasten the window 
latch against brigands, how to light my way, when walking at night, by 
carrying a lamp, how to meditate (they said I wasn’t breathing properly: if I 
hadn’t figured out makeshift methods I might have suffocated long ago), 
how to wear sandals (as protection against snakes, they cautioned me), how 
to gather flowers for worship, and how to sweep the leaves. 

Leaves were to be swept with the broom held right hand over left. They’d 
corrected me on that matter the first time I’d picked up the broom, and I 
reluctantly acquiesced. And they’d demonstrated, too, how, when done their 
way, the broom strokes formed a regular zigzag design in the sand. 
Imperfections in my raking technique were pointed out to me with a 
maddeningly friendly attitude that contained no trace of the saving grace of 
condescension. 

”Now, venerable, it’s time for sweeping.“ And after sweeping around the 
kuti I swept leaves from the cankamana, which here was an unroofed length 
of sandy ground whose borders were lined with whitewashed rocks. At 
either end of the ambulatory were enormous and coldly comfortless cement 
meditation seats. 
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As I finished sweeping the length of it some monkeys in a tree overhead 
had a quarrel and both I and the just-swept ground were showered with 
large quantities of leaves, twigs, and monkey curses. By now I was tired of 
the zigzag pattern I'd learned, so when I reswept the cankamana I tried some 
variations. I was getting into some slightly inventive wavy lines when, with a 
smile expressing infinite patience at my lack of understanding, a bhikkhu 
again demonstrated, in minute detail, how the sand was to be raked. There 
was only one proper pattern for sand to be raked in. All other designs were 
heretical. They would have no false patterns in their sandboxes, and I 
decided to leave. 


* KK KX 


The mapila hung from the third pillar. It had broad alternating bands of 
yellow and brown. I saw it as soon as I stepped onto the cankamana, to pace 
the roofed sandpath that served as walkway here. 

We already knew each other, sort of, although our acquaintanceship was 
still short of the nodding stage. The snake had lived here longer than I, 
though, and I wasn’t about to intrude into its space. I hoped the feeling was 
mutual. Once I’d gone as close to it as I dared, yet it still gave not the 
slightest recognition of my presence. Perhaps we hadn’t been properly 
introduced. 

When I’d tried some yoga on the cankamana, though, I’d found that it 
kept a careful eye on me. I was doing standing dsanas; it was doing nothing. 
When I finished them I put my head on the ground, kicked gently with my 
feet, and stood on my head. I heard a plop behind me and managed to look 
around. The mapila was on the sandy ground. Whether it had jumped or 
fallen I didn’t know. It reared up full, as high as it could (it was maybe a 
two-footer), its head towards me. Although I’ve been told that snakes have 
no eyelids I could have sworn it blinked several times, hard, in 
astonishment. My headstand was evidently the damnedest thing it had ever 
seen in its entire life. And then, perhaps afraid that my actions were 
aggressive, it turned tail (what creature can better turn tail than a snake?) 
and slithered away as fast as it could. I didn’t see it again that day. 
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It often disappeared for days at a time, though, only to reappear again, 
as it had now. It hung its head and about eight or ten inches more of itself 
over the edge of the roof-pillar, putting our eyeballs on about the same 
level. It waited, motionless. 

It waited for a meal, if it could manage it, of a gecko, a small tan knob- 
toed lizard. Geckos lived as easily upside-down on the underside of the roof 
as on the walls and ground. I stood at one end of the cankamana debating 
whether to walk here or to seek a snake-free area when I saw that there 
were in fact two geckos on the sloping underside of the corrugated asbestos 
roof. Neither were yet near the mapila, but as I stood and watched a little 
drama unfolded. 

One of the geckos began clucking softly in what seemed a throatier and 
more dulcet tone than the normal shrill clacking, whereupon the second 
gecko - whom I took to be the male - took heed, looked about, and located 
the first. He was in the neighborhood of the second pair of pillars; she, the 
fourth. Hanging from the leftward of the third pair of pillars was the mapila. 

The male gecko, as if stalking prey, began moving towards the clucking 
female. The female stayed where she was. The mapila stirred ever so 
slightly, then froze, waiting. The he-gecko, with frequent scuttles and 
cautious pauses, moved on an erratic course. His eyes looked glazed. The 
female continued her siren-song. The mapila’s skin quivered slightly in 
anticipation as the gecko neared. 

That part of my sympathies directed towards the geckos urged him to 
the right side of the ambulatory. It was obvious not only that he didn’t yet 
see the mapila but also that only interference would deter him from his 
objective, the she-gecko. I sat down against one of the end pillars so as not 
to interfere. I couldn’t help but be involved, but I wasn’t about to choose 
sides. I didn’t even want to be on my own side, whatever that was. 

That part of my sympathies that was directed towards the mapila 
cautioned it to silent patience: already it had made several moves that 
would likely have betrayed its position to eyes less filled with lust and more 
with caution than those of the he-gecko. 

The male passed the third set of pillars on the right side and the mapila 
had, clearly, no chance. The gecko was a good three feet away and, 
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moreover, somewhat higher along the sloping ceiling than the snake on its 
pillar. He was past his unnoticed danger, and all would have been well for 
the geckos had not the female, now that the male was in close pursuit, 
decided to play coy. Just as the male approached her she waggled her tail, 
made an altogether new sound which immediately reminded me of the 
screech of a cat, and scuttled away, directly towards the snake. The male 
followed, right behind. 

The mapila, in suddenly renewed anticipation, lifted his head a good inch 
off the pillar wall, then froze, poised. The she-gecko led the male on a zigzag 
stop-and-go path, closer and closer to the mapila. 1 watched, fascinated. At 
the last moment, just as the snake tensed and hunched its head, ready to 
strike, the female stopped dead. She veered and ran at an angle that took 
her away from the snake, though still on the left side of the ceiling. The 
male followed. The snake, seeing its hopes fade, flattened its head against 
the pillar again. 

The male gecko puffed out its neck and waddled towards the female in 
what I took to be a courtship ritual. She flicked her tail sensuously, like a 
cat, and edged away from him, clucking softly. Her sham evasiveness slowed 
down into a dance, sort of a four-step, and the male touched her, nose to 
nose. I was curious to see them mate. How did lizards get off? 

He moved around to her tail, but she skittered off again and the chase 
was resumed. Was she being a tease? Had he been boorishly callous of her 
needs? Or was this just the way such business was conducted among 
geckos? 

Their path took them now on another zigzag course more or less 
towards the mapila. Clearly they hadn’t seen it even though it had been, I 
felt, excessively rash. Now it boldly lifted its head and was clearly intent 
upon striking at the first reasonable chance. 

Perhaps it knew more than I about courtship rituals of geckos for I, had I 
been able to do so, would have advised it to wait: the geckos’ last pause left 
them still nearly two feet from the snake’s pillar, and at a difficult angle in 
the corrugation. Their next scuttle seemed likely (but not certain) to put 
them lower down on the underside of the sloping roof, closer to the edge, 
and perhaps at a more feasible angle as well. But the mapila, its hunger 
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clearly greater than its patience, swung itself outwards. It leaped upwards 
just as the male gecko ran his body halfway up the tail of the female. 

With a shriek the female tried to scurry off, but her tail was pinned by 
the male who, although he saw - at last! - the approaching danger, was 
unable to extricate himself from his awkward perch until it was too late. For 
an instant I thrilled at the danger the geckos were in, then realized that the 
snake had aimed poorly. Its path carried it a good three inches to one side 
of the lizards and also - it hadn’t heeded my advice, had it? - its jaws missed 
the level of the geckos by perhaps two inches. Its head flicked upwards 
vainly, jaws gaping. 

Only after their danger was past did the geckos manage to extricate 
themselves from each other and scurry off in opposite directions. The 
mapila landed on the ground with a plop, recovered itself, and looked 
towards me. For sympathy? For encouragement or advice? Perhaps to see if 
it could find cause to blame me for its failure? Or just to make sure I was 
offering it no threat? Then it crawled off in the most dejected manner a 
snake is capable of, and disappeared into the jungle. Its every movement 
seemed to radiate anger, hunger, and thorough disgruntlement. 

The geckos took separate shelter, badly scared, their amorous activities 
clearly at an end for now. I wondered if they would ever meet again, and if 
so whether they would remember the perils that awaited the incautious. 
Their dalliance in forgetfulness had nearly cost them one of their lives. 
Would they learn anything from the experience? Would the mapila? Would 
1? 





(ii) 
It was the only vihara around, and in this gloomy room where the monks 
slept en masse the lumpy four-poster I was shown to was the only bed left. I 
sat down on it and sorted through my bag. It was all in a mess again. 
This was the only vihara for miles along this graveled road, an ancient 
spiritless building, very slowly gone to seed. In front of it was an even older 
stiipa. Fifteen hundred years old, the resident monks claimed proudly; dating 
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back to the time of Buddhaghosa the Commentator, and I'd tried for their 
benefit to be impressed, but had failed. 

I sat back in bed and stared at the dusty canopy overhead, brown with 
age, torn from rot. Then I dug out my book from the bag, opened it, and read 
a paragraph. 


“Then, Bahiya, you should train thus: ‘In the seen there shall be 
just the seen; in the heard there shall be just the heard; in the 
sensed there shall he just the sensed; in the cognized there shall be 
just the cognized.’ Thus, Bahiya, should you train yourself. 

“when, Bahiya, for you in the seen there shall be just the seen, 
in the heard there shall be just the heard, in the sensed there shall 
be just the sensed, in the cognized there shall be just the cognized, 
then, Bahiya, you (will) not (be) that by which (tvam na tena); when, 
Bahiya, you (shall) not (be) that by which, then, Bahiya, you (shall) 
not (be) in that place (tvarh na tattha); when, Bahiya, you (shall) not 
(be) in that place, then, Bahiya, you (will) neither (be) here nor 
yonder nor between the two: just this is the end of suffering.” 


I put the notebook down. There was nothing there for me to chew on, to 
occupy myself with for a while. Only the same old platitudes about giving up, 
no diversions at all. I wasn’t inclined to try another dry paragraph, sawdust 
to a thirsty man. 

I knew what I needed to do: sort out my stuff and organize it, make it 
easier to get at. My hopeless ideal was an arrangement where everything 
was on top. 

I shuffled things about: put the towel on the nightstand; set the bowl on 
the towel; put the Thermos by the bowl; lean the umbrella against the wall; 
move the cloak to the bed; place the book on the table; put the candle on the 
towel; put the Thermos on the book; put the pocketknife in the bowl; put the 
bathing cloth ... where? Back in the bag? Okay for now, but keep an eye out 
for a better place. Get unpacked; you're here for the night; get settled in... 

And I moved things from here to there, from there to here, until the 
space around me was crisscrossed with the trails I’d blazed. This territory 
was now known and explored. It was mine. What few possessions I had were 
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distributed the way I’d chosen, and this area, so recently alien and 
uninviting, had now become my refuge, my shelter, my space. 


* KK OK 


I sat down beside a rock, beside the road, beside myself. What was I going to 
do? My feet hurt. I was tired of walking, tired of wandering, tired of this 
whole boring routine. I wanted it to end, and dreamt of the day when I 
would be back at the Hermitage, or some other cosmopolitan community, 
where there would be sufficient diversions so that I wouldn’t have to face 
each moment as if it were an eternity that I could never adequately fill. 

Around me was nothing at all. Drought-parched bushes rose fifteen feet 
above me, dusty and unstirring in a dead and changeless atmosphere, taut 
with heat. This scrub jungle nearly encroached upon a straight motorable 
dirt-and-gravel road which gave no promise of any arrival, of any departure. 

I sat down in an insufficient patch of shade. The sky was forbiddingly 
guarded by a sun which dominated. The umbrella was scant protection. 

I asked myself: what was I going to do? But no suggestion offered itself, 
like a well to the thirsty, to my attention. My options were limited. I could 
sit there with no diversions at all and face the endless monotony of an 
endlessly monotonous world, or I could superimpose variety by making 
distinctions, by doing something. 

My feet hurt. I had all day to travel the few remaining miles to the vihara 
where I planned to put up for the night. Walking had become ponderous 
drudgery. But the prospect of doing nothing appalled me. Anything was 
better than the oblivion of inactivity. I got up and, lacking option, walked 
on. 


* * KK X 


The only village, a good half hour walk along narrow footpaths, consisted of 
perhaps a dozen wattle huts. Walls cracked and crumbling, roofs of tar paper 
and cajan (plaited coconut fronds), they were scattered about on small 
patches of field won from the surrounding jungle. Everything about this 
village seemed tenuous, as if it were only barely holding its own against the 
patiently pressing encroachment of creeper and bush. The women - I saw no 
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men about - all seemed to be pregnant. Their poverty was carried with the 
same stolid acceptance as were their pregnancies, as if every expenditure of 
energy only put them further into debt. 

As I stood before one of these houses on pindapata, hoping for some food 
scraps, a starving dog with patches of hairless skin edged up and sniffed 
cautiously at my ankle. Behind me someone threw a rock at it and it ran off 
howling and yelping in pain and terror, although the rook had missed it 
entirely and clattered harmlessly upon a patch of gravel. 

A turkey cock in amorous feathers strutted by, hooting softly. His wings, 
tautly aflutter, fanned out and brushed the ground. His distended crop, 
normally sky-blue, turned red as I watched, though I saw no hen for him to 
woo. 

In this village I felt like an intruder. A boy led me from house to house 
lest I lose my way among the pathways that meandered around fields of 
vegetables and rice paddy. These people could obviously not support me. It 
would be better if tomorrow I were to go to the danasala of the arafifia, even 
if that was a considerably longer walk. They’d be happy to feed me there. 
Now at each house some little bit of food was spared me until the almsbowl 
was sufficiently full for me to return to the cave where I stayed, more or less. 

It wasn’t really a cave, not the way one thinks of caves: deep tunnels of 
utter darkness, silent save for the occasional water drop echoing 
enormously. This cave was formed from the overhang of one gargantuan 
boulder atop another, and it had been improved upon. Boulders formed roof 
and two walls. Two mud walls had been built. The resulting room was more 
or less protected from the wind. The construction, involving cement lattice- 
work windows, was of recent date. Much older was the drip-ledge, a 
carefully chiseled groove running along the lip of the roof-rock so that water 
would drip to the ground rather than run down the sloping underside of the 
rock. I’d seen how, in recently-built caves at the arafifia, they’d made drip- 
ledges with cement, disdaining the chisel. 

When I'd told the monks at the arafifia of my intention to stay at this cave 
by myself for a bit they’d opposed the idea on the grounds that I’d have to do 
without gilampasa. I suspected that their opposition went deeper than a lack 
of tea, but I’d smiled and assured them that I didn’t need such medication. 
Nonetheless, the samanera who’d shown me the way here had brought a 
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supply of tea leaves, sugar, and kerosene as well as a kettle and a lantern, so 
I was well-provisioned. 

This cave, if I wanted to believe my guide, had been shelter for many a 
monk and recluse and even - I was told - a home long ago to arahats. And 
he’d pointed out how the ceiling still bore faintly discernible marks of 
ancient artistry. 

Looking carefully at the underside of that vast roof-rock I could detect 
the remains of ancient efforts. Here was a hand - or was it some monstrous 
foot? - and there some other indeterminate but artistic lines that defined 
nothing save their age. I could discern the purposeful hand but could 
perceive only scattered details, not the overall plan. So perhaps it was true 
that the cave had been inhabited, off and on, for several thousand years and 
- who knows? - perhaps by arahats. 

At present, though, there were no arahats living here; only a young monk 
who was apprehensive about being so alone, so remote, atop a hill which, he 
suspected, was also home to a bear. I was determined to stay there long 
enough, though, so that I wouldn’t feel I’d been scared off, distinguishing 
carefully between being scared and being scared off. 

There were no arahats living in the cave, but I shared it with a family of 
chipmunks who lived atop the front wall, near the drip-ledge, and who 
didn’t hesitate to let me know they didn’t appreciate my company. As soon 
as I entered the cave they yipped at me until they tired of it. Then the 
smaller ones began to become curious about me. They edged towards me, 
tails flicking, quivering noses extended, nearly on tiptoes. A larger 
chipmunk - the mother, I assumed - kept a distance and yipped merciless 
curses or warnings or encouragement or merely excitement, I didn’t know 
which, while I rearranged my robes and prepared my dana. 

Taking the almsbowl, I stepped outside to eat in the clearing in front of 
the cave. Like the surrounding jungle, the cave smelled slightly steamy, 
slightly moldy. Decay was as evident as growth. I dipped a pitcher into the 
half-filled rain barrel which was the only source of water I’d discovered. I 
didn’t know how it might get filled up again. 

The monkeys were there, of course. When they saw me several of them 
climbed up onto a rock, where they perched like gargoyles, radiating 
expectancy, waiting for a cut of the goodies. 
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The bowl contained packets of offerings, each wrapped in a banana leaf 
or scrap of newspaper. I unwrapped packages of polished rice, some sort of 
curry, a few bananas, and a plastic bag with a bit of dahl. 1 also found that not 
all the newspaper scraps were in the ornate curlicues of Sinhalese script. 
Several of them were from the Daily Mirror or one of the other English- 
language papers. 

At the Hermitage a newspaper had been available daily if I'd ever wanted 
to see one, but I never had. These bits of paper, though, were different. I 
read them avidly, even when they reported the most boringly obscure local 
events, soccer scores, or the daily transactions of the Ceylon Tea Board. They 
were little peepholes into the world I’d given up, illuminating bits of random 
data. They were not so much news as clues, and now I read a detailed item 
on the proceedings of the Civil Court in Kandy Assizes with a sort of 
archaeological interest while I pushed food into my mouth mindlessly. 

The monkeys edged closer. The young ones, not yet fully coated with 
hair, sat naked and wide-eyed with nervous mouths beside their mothers. 
When I’d eaten I scattered rice about and watched the monkeys stuff their 
mouths as fast as they could, not missing a grain. A squabble broke out and 
there was a brief snarling and baring of wicked-looking fangs, then it ended 
as quickly as it had begun. Several times a tail flipped up and one of the 
monkeys emptied his bowels without ceasing to fill his mouth. 

I scattered food closer and closer to where I sat. The monkeys edged 
closer to me, glancing up from the ground more frequently, making sure I 
wasn’t doing anything unexpected, until one of them was close enough for 
me to touch him. 

I did. As he gathered rice I reached down and touched the course brown 
fur of his back. He leaped away, baring his fangs, screeching angrily, badly 
frightened. I knew they didn’t like being touched. The other monkeys 
shuffled uneasily, disturbed by the screeching, prepared to flee but reluctant 
to abandon the food. Ripples of emotion spread out to the younger monkeys 
who hovered near the outer edge of the group, snatching up the occasional 
grains that fell their way. They edged closer to the jungle, ready to flee at 
the next screech. Then as they saw order restored in the inner circle and the 
outraged monkey warily resumed his gobbling, giving me dirty looks, the 
younger ones too settled down and the crisis was past. 
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The plastic bag which had held the dahl wasn’t quite empty. I held it out. 
One of the monkeys steeled himself to reach out and take it from my hand, 
examining my face all the while for aggression. As soon as he had it he 
backed off to the edge of the clearing, where he sniffled at it curiously. He 
licked the outside of the bag and looked greatly puzzled to learn that it 
wasn’t edible. After several attempts he finally discovered the opening, but 
still didn’t discover the idea of reaching in with a hand. Instead he licked 
first around the opening, then went in face-first, all the while trying to 
watch me, of whom he was suspicious, and the other monkeys, of whom he 
was even more suspicious. He glanced towards the jungle, unsure perhaps 
whether to take his booty to the greater shelter it offered or to stay where 
he was, hoping for more. Finally he took a deep breath, stuck his pink face 
all the way into the bag, took a greedy sloppy lick, and pulled the bag off to 
look around, his tongue circling his mouth, licking the yellow mess off his 
face. 

I laughed and he leaped backwards, his eyes wide and lips taut, prepared 
to defend himself should I attack. I’d forgotten that what was laughter to me 
was a baring of fangs to monkeys, and I confined mirth to an inward chuckle. 

I watched one of the females. She was bent over, picking up rice-grains 
with both hands as fast as she could: red-faced, black-eared, auburn-furred, 
her teats hung down her chest like two empty sausage casings. Suddenly the 
male leader cackled loudly and bounded over to her. He got behind her 
upturned rump, yanked her tail high, leaped on her, his toes holding onto 
her legs from the rear, his hands holding her tail aside, and he thrust 
furiously into her for perhaps four seconds. Then he hopped off his perch, 
took a few steps aside, sat down on the ground, ignored both the rice and 
his paramour, and picked globules of sperm off his tiny penis and ate them. 
The female at no time paid any heed to her lover’s wooings, and never 
paused in her gathering of rice. 

For months afterwards every sexual image that came to mind was 
broken at once of its allure by the memory of that impersonal and gross 
display of monkeyfucking. Besides, I thought she was the ugliest one of the 
lot. 
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When the rice was eaten I washed out the bowl, being sparing of water, and 
dried it with my towel. Much of the black coating inside the bowl was gone 
now - eaten away by the powerful chilies that flavored so much food in 
Ceylon - and the metal rusted quickly now if I didn’t keep it completely dry. 
Renewing the protective coating seemed to be a laborious affair involving 
days of baking on repeated applications of a mixture based in linseed oil, and 
I was more inclined to put up with this bowl until the time came for me to 
become a bhikkhu by taking upasampada, the higher ordination. At that time I 
would be given a new bowl as well as new robes and a new name - a name 
beginning with “fiana.” 

“Vinayadhara” was too polemical. Upasampada would be my chance. I 
wanted to be entitled to partake of the stricter training-rules the bhikkhus 
lived by, and to follow that line of growth. I didn’t like the idea of watching 
others grow in the Dhamma (and in seniority) while I lingered behind, still 
only a samanera. 

I put the bowl on the shelf I’d fashioned, then paced the length of the 
cave, not being mindful. Meditation was so repetitive, so inactive, so 
insufficient to my needs, that the mind cast about for an alternative. 
Something new; something absorbing; something to do. 

The cave offered no prospects, so I took a sitting cloth and went for a 
walk. The monkeys were nearby, but they showed no interest in me: I 
offered no food. They groomed each other. Combing through the thick 
auburn hair, they picked at one another’s skin, occasionally popping some 
small discovery into their mouths. I had neither hair to comb nor comb to 
comb it with, for that had been flushed down the toilet. 

All was quiet save for one bird and a slow distant moan that was the wind 
brushing the top of the hill. Near the top I wended my way over, around and 
under an intricate labyrinth of rocks and came out on a ledge which was 
otherwise inaccessible, looking down a precipitous prospect. On the ledge 
were a few gnarled trees and a rocky outcropping which had once been a 
habitable cave. Now it was occupied, by day, by bats. There was guano six 
inches deep on the floor and the cave stank to hell, simply terrible. There 
were about a dozen caves on this hill and all save the one I used were in 
similar condition. In one of them there was a hollowed oval in the bat dung, 
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and powdery traces, like pawprints. It was these that made me suspect the 
presence, on occasion, of a bear. 

Near the edge of the hill a natural concavity in the rock formed a perfect 
seat, complete with backrest. I spread out the sitting cloth and settled back, 
looking out. 

Before me, a thin line beneath the sky, was the distant sea, sharp and 
bright. Behind me, a thin line above the land, were the massifs of Upcountry, 
vague and dark. Below me, the flat greens and browns of the sparse jungle 
were broken here and there by irregularly-shaped fields where villagers 
tended scant paddy. Beside a waterhole a diminutive figure raised some bit 
of cloth into the air and slapped it down onto a flat laundry rock. Just as she 
raised the cloth above her head the sound of the slap reached me. The 
disjunction between the two separate senses made my sense of reality itch, 
and I idly scratched at it with rationales about “the speed of sound” and 
other bits of jargon: as if it were more important to explain a dysfunction 
than to observe it; as if understanding were a matter of explanation rather 
than perception. 

The experience simply was: colored shapes, sounds, movements, 
patterns. I injected into it an explanation, a meaning, and infected its 
vacuous core with a significance, a heart. Without that it was of no 
importance. What was important was the difficulty I seemed to have in 
accepting the unimportance of it, of me, of this world. I kept wanting 
something to happen. I kept fearing it might. I kept seeking something to 
distract me from the depressing perception that whatever happened was 
still the same old stuff, endlessly repeated. 

Close by birds darted about, catching the incessant wind in arrowed 
wings, disappearing like sparks. I looked outwards over bleak jungle to the 
vague markings on my horizon. 

It wasn’t just that it was the same old stuff, endlessly repeated: it was 
that it was in itself so uncommunicative, never revealing in itself any 
meaning or purpose or essence, leaving it always and ever for me to invest in 
it - tiresome proposal - a function or an end. 

None of it sufficed: the world had been insufficient to me as a layman and 
the world was insufficient to me now. It could never fill me more than 
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briefly; yet what I sought was something so satiating as to eliminate the 
possibility of ever being hungry again. 

It was necessary, so the Suttas told me, to reduce my appetite for a world 
that was more aroma than substance, in which I kept seeking a promise of 
fulfillment that was never given, only hinted at. But the world I gazed out on 
was a drab and barren world, a world devoid of the seductive perfumes with 
which the mind tried to anoint it. 

Something to do: that’s what was needed. My eyes roamed about, seeking 
anything which the gaze could seize upon. Ears, nose, body, mind, all were 
prowling, hunting as the bear or leopard. I kept waiting for something to 
happen. 

You're being absurd, I told myself. Everything is already happening. 
Nothing is ever going to happen. The only thing that is happening is your 
waiting for something to happen. Stop waiting for something to happen and 
everything will. 

And then I caught myself waiting for the not-waiting to happen, and 
didn’t see any way in which I could make the not-waiting a fact instead of an 
explanation. Another proof of the impossibility of renunciation. 

Something to do. Being requires activity. My existence was different from 
the existence of, say, a rock. The rock simply was, all the time, and never had 
to do anything to achieve its rockness. But whatever I was I was because I 
chose to be it. I played the part. I played with the part. I played in the part. I 
was dependent upon the part, and so my identity was always contingent 
upon my involvement with, and in, things. I didn’t know how to free myself 
from being a character in my own book, for a minute with nothing to do was 
a minute of death. 


(iii) 
The eerie whine which rose about me was pervasive: it not only came from 
all directions at once but also from all distances at once, so that the ears 
were confused. I could only hear the noise, I couldn’t place it. It was 
something like the whine of power lines, although there were no such lines 
nearby. But if I looked carefully into the scrub brush that grew in this sandy 
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soil I could see mosquitoes stirring and understood that it was their collec- 
tive evening song, their pirith. 

I climbed over the small sandridge that separated the fields of scrub 
brush from the beach and stepped down towards the sea. I walked mostly 
along the shoreline, where the hardpacked sand made for easier going. My 
footprints formed tiny pools of water which were rounded and smoothed by 
the first wave to reach them and obliterated by the next. The breeze coming 
in off the ocean obliged me to hold the robes together lest they flap about 
like sheets on a clothesline. I carried the outer cloak, folded, slung over my 
shoulder. 

The mosquitoes were right: it was evening. The sun was already half 
dissolved in the ocean, its top half reflected, distorted in a gently rolling sea. 
Silhouetted against the sun was a steamship sailing the horizon, bound 
perhaps for Thailand, Singapore, Australia, or other distant ports. I sat on 
the beach and watched as streaks of cloud, smears on a pale heaven, took on 
the rapidly changing colors that were the brief twilights we had. 

There were plenty of old leafless coconut fronds lying about on the 
beach. I planted the narrow end of one firmly in the sand and used the broad 
end as a backrest. It was springy and I could rock slightly. Little sand insects, 
disturbed, leaped about. Where the robes didn’t cover they tickled until they 
settled again. They didn’t bite. Like mosquitoes, they were night creatures. 

Down the beach was a fishing village where men were pushing their long 
narrow outrigged dugouts down the sand into the sea, two men to a boat. 
Once afloat the men rowed out past the jetties, then set sail for deep water. 
Against the already darkening sky the most distant of the boats, near the 
horizon, was visible only as a bobbing lantern. 

The boat, the men, the bait and tackle, their dinners, their thoughts, an 
entire cosmos of specifics, were assumed, concentrated like a bouillon cube, 
in that single distant point of light which was hidden half the time by waves. 
Each speck of bobbing yellowish light on the horizon meant two lives which, 
shortly after sunrise, I could see reconstituted, like lemon juice, as they 
sailed back home, where a small truck waited to collect their catches. 

*Sumana was around somewhere, probably meditating. That’s what I 
should be doing too. I moved my legs into the lotus position. I’d spent the 
day mindlessly enough. Let the night, at least, be put to good use. 
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Daylight hours were devoted to scholarship. We’d agreed, ’Sumana and I, 
to prepare an edition of Ven. Nanavira’s writings and try to have it 
published. Sunlight hours were spent now copying, correcting, comparing, 
collating, assembling with scholarly diligence pages which were devoted in 
part to pointing out the futility and sterility of such labors (... modern scholar- 
ship is inauthenticity in its most virulent form ...). 

I was aware of the discrepancy, but managed to ignore it by keeping 
busy. At last I had something to do. I’d found the task of re-arranging a 
teaching of giving up tasks, of playing with a practice whose goal was 
kammanirodha, the ceasing of action. I involved myself with writing about 
the Uninvolved. And I filled myself with it. 

After all the tension and high energy of carika, where time had been 
structured less than I could tolerate, it was a relief now to have a definite 
activity with a definite goal. I luxuriated in it and held onto it and kept at it 
even when my eyes wearied and my head began to ache dully. Even that was 
preferable to that incessant vertiginous view gained on carika of a world that 
was indifferent, which I couldn’t control, and which didn’t even mock my 
efforts to possess it. 

Each evening, when shadows lengthened and the sun grew less intense, 
we put aside our literary labors and left the cajan hut. The hut was a simple 
roof without walls where we sheltered from the sun; it was no protection 
from the mosquitoes that each evening invaded the land which lay behind 
the windbreak of the dunes. I’d tried working one night, but the lamplight 
had attracted so many mosquitoes I’d been driven off. Now each evening we 
went our separate ways. I wandered around the area or sat meditating until, 
wearied, I fell asleep to wake, at first dawn, with the world. We seldom met 
after sunset, both of us needing, or wanting to need, solitude. 

It wasn’t just to repay a debt of gratitude that we were interested in 
seeing the letters published. We’d discussed our motives when we’d decided 
to involve ourselves. 

“It’s not really what a monk is supposed to be doing, all this paper work 
and editing.” 

“No, of course not. A monk who hasn’t attained to view should be 
meditating.” 

“Even so, I can see lots of reasons for doing this.” 
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“So can I.” 

“There’s only, what? Six copies of the letters now? And all the copies of 
Notes on Dhamma have been distributed.” 

“Sometimes Westerners come through. It would be nice if they could get 
off on this.” 

“It would be helpful for us, too, to have some other interested people 
around. We could give each other support when it is needed.” 

“The letters are a bridge to the Suttas.” 

“They put the Dhamma in the context of contemporary Western ideas 
and make it more accessible.” 

“T’ve learned a lot about the ideas that I’ve always accepted uncritically 
before. And about existentialism.” 

“This is the best time to get it done, because in a few years we’ll both be 
so involved in meditation we won’t have the capacity for this sort of work. 
It’s now, when we still have a heavy activity-habit to kick, that we can take 
on the burden of this task.” 

“It’s not a burden for me. I enjoy editorial work.” 

So we’d continued, editing by day, meditating by night. 

I opened my eyes and looked around. The moon, just past full, was rising 
over the coconut estate. It was yellow and fat. In its light the stars paled. I 
sat quietly for a while. When I looked at the sky I saw the stars not as a 
curved sheet but as a three-dimensional network, which disoriented me. I 
composed a haiku: 


I knew a man who 
couldn’t name a single star, 
yet he could see them. 


And after I’d settled on the wording I absent-mindedly wondered what to 
call it. 
When I'd sat as long as I cared to I got up and continued down the beach. 
At the fishing village a few boys sat around a fire drinking tea. The men 
were out fishing. Their village consisted of a half-dozen cane-and-cajan 
Quonset-shaped dwellings, sand-floored, open at the front. Daytime, while 
the men slept, the boys cleaned fish and hung them on racks to dry. The 
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beach was kept spotless. Neither litter nor fish scales lay about to attract 
quarrelsome gulls. These people lived in peace with their surroundings and 
disturbed nobody. They were Moors. 

I took a way that led around the dwellings. It wasn’t just that it was 
improper for a monk to be in a village at night; also I didn’t want my mood 
to be punctured by the courtesies, offers of tea, sociableness and 
conversation I knew they would extend to me if I walked by. I didn’t want 
any of that now. Now that I was getting sufficient stimulation in the daytime 
I was better prepared to spend my nights in solitude undisturbed by 
anything outside myself. Being friendly and being sociable were two 
different things, and even between ’Sumana and me we tried, not always 
successfully, to limit our talk to Dhamma. 

At the landward end of one jetty was a grassy knoll, kept close-cropped 
by cattle. As I approached, a cow looked up, took fright, and trotted off. A 
few stands of cactus - the kind the Israelis call sabra - perfectly offset the 
two huge boulders which forced a windbreak on the knoll. Both boulders 
were flat on top, and I saw ’Sumana atop one of them. He was facing 
seawards, meditating, and I left him undisturbed. 

I sat down and leaned up against the other boulder. A night bird flapped 
past, hooting as it flew. Muffled, echoed, and distorted by the cliff and the 
sea breeze, the crash of breakers established a rhythm of sorts. 

I looked about me. I listened. In the semi-darkness there were no colors, 
only shapes in different tones of gray. The percept which I called “boulder,” 
opposite me, glinted slightly; it was differing tones of light gray. The sounds 
which I called “breaker” continued sounding. The identities, “boulder,” 
“breaker,” were my own invention: the identities inhered not in the objects 
but in my consciousness. My relationship to those identities normally 
overrode my relationship to the things themselves which, obscured behind 
the mask of familiarity, were barely noticed at all. What was usually noticed 
was not a “gray shape” but a “boulder,” which was a different thing 
altogether, a thing which had other qualities besides “grayness” and 
“shape,” a thing which was for something (“for leaning against,” “for 
breaking the sea breeze,” “for me”) whereas the “gray shape” wasn’t for 
anything, and was thereby much more a thing in itself. 
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All that could be heard were sounds; all that could be felt were feelings; 
all that could be seen were colored shapes. I chose to associate sounds and 
shapes, to imbue them with some fullness of being greater than I could know 
them to possess, and called them “hooting owl” or “crashing waves,” and 
thought that by that identification I had located myself. 


Chapter Six 


(i) 
... the Auspicious One addressed the monks: 

“Monks, the world burns. And how does the world burn? The eye 
burns, matter burns, eye-consciousness burns, perceptions 
perceived by the eye burn, and whatever feeling arises, pleasant, 
unpleasant, or neutral dependent upon perceptions perceived by the 
eye, that too burns. And with what do they burn? They burn with 
passion, I declare; they burn with hatred; they burn with confusion; 
they burn with birth, decay, death, sorrow, lamentation, misery, 
grief, and despair. 

“Monks, the ear burns ... 

“Monks, the nose burns ... 

“Monks, the tongue burns ... 

“Monks, the body burns ... 

“Monks, the mind burns, ideas burn, mind-consciousness burns, 
perceptions perceived by the mind burn, and whatever feeling 
arises, pleasant, unpleasant, or neutral dependent upon perceptions 
perceived by the mind, that too burns. And with what do they burn? 
They burn with passion, I declare; they burn with hatred; they burn 
with confusion; they burn with birth, decay, death, sorrow, 
lamentation, misery, grief, and despair. 

“Monks, perceiving this the noble disciple conceives aversion for 
the eye, conceives aversion for matter, conceives aversion for eye- 
consciousness, conceives aversion for perceptions perceived by the 
eye, and for whatever feeling, pleasant, unpleasant or neutral, arisen 
dependent upon perceptions perceived by the eye, for that too he 
conceives aversion. 

“The noble disciple conceives aversion for the ear ... 

“The noble disciple conceives aversion for the nose ... 

“The noble disciple conceives aversion for the tongue ... 
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“The noble disciple conceives aversion for the body ... 

“The noble disciple conceives aversion for the mind, conceives 
aversion for ideas, conceives aversion for mind-consciousness, 
conceives aversion for perceptions perceived by the mind, and for 
whatever feeling, pleasant, unpleasant or neutral, arisen dependent 
upon perceptions perceived by the mind, for that too he conceives 
aversion. 

“And in conceiving this aversion he becomes rid of passion, and 
by the absence of passion he becomes liberated, and when he is 
liberated there comes the knowledge that he is liberated, and he 
knows that birth is finished, that he has lived the spiritual life, done 
what is to be done, there is no more returning to this world ...” 


From the Adittapariyaya Sutta, 
The Discourse on the Fundamentals of Burning 
S.iv,168; Vin.1,34 


“Hello, V. Just back, are you?” 

“Yes. I just said hello to the Mahathera and came up here. How’ve you 
been, Crackers?” 

I came in and set down the crate and baggage. Crackers bowed down. I 
was used to being bowed to by Sinhalese laypeople: that was part of the life 
here. But I still felt strange when a fellow Westerner bowed to me, just as 
strange as I’d felt when, at ’Sumana’s place, I was the bower and he the 
bowee. 

I looked around. After these months of absence the kuti felt not quite 
familiar, and my eyes touched the walls and contents, re-establishing 
contacts. 

“It was good to use the kuti while you were gone, V. I’ll move back to my 
place after dana if that’s okay.” 

“Of course. No hurry.” 

“It’s a nice kuti. I’m sorry to leave it.” 
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The place was recently built. The decrepit kuti Crackers had been 
assigned to was tiny and cold, and there was no prospect any of the nicer 
housing would soon be vacant. 

“Sabbe sankhara anicca.” All conditions are impermanent. 

“How'd you get back here at this time of morning?” 

“By bailing as fast as I could.” 

“Sometimes it’s hard to stay afloat.” 

“This fisherman came by in his canoe and offered me a ride across the 
lagoon.” 

“So you took it?” 

“I figured it was a lot better than waiting around the landing point for 
Piyadassi this evening. But when we were halfway across and taking on 
water fast I wasn’t so sure. You ever been in one?” 

“No. But I hear them at night, when the fishermen slap the water with 
their paddles. That can really bust up a meditation session.” 

“Not nearly as much as when one of them uses a stick of dynamite. That’s 
as devastating to meditation as it is to fish.” 

“what’s a fishing boat like to ride in?” 

“It’s long enough, all right, but it lacks something in width. It’s so narrow 
you can’t put your feet side by side. There’s only room for one foot in front 
of the other.” 

“T think I'd try to straddle it.” 

“I did try that, letting my feet dangle in the water. But I guess that’s not 
the sort of thing monks do around here, because the fisherman told me to 
stay in the boat.” 

“Tt had a leak, did it?” 

“It’s made from a dugout log. It’s got these planks that are joined to the 
log, raising the freeboard. And it’s got a lashed-on outrigger. Otherwise it’s 
just your basic dugout log. But my extra weight put the waterline above the 
joint of the log and sideboard. We wouldn’t have made it if I hadn’t found 
half a coconut shell and bailed like mad.” 

“That would have been funny, if you’d had to swim back to the Island.” 

“It wouldn’t have been funny at all. I could swim back, but that crate 
couldn’t. And it’s got most of the originals of Ven. Nanavira’s letters and a 
valuable typescript too.” 
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“Nanavira’s letters? From all I’ve heard of them I'll be glad to have a 
look.” 

“Just remember that you owe your chance to see them to half a coconut 
shell.” 


* * KK * 


“Bhante, I hear the upasampada is set for the next full moon.” 

“That’s right, Vinayadhara. Is that too soon for you?” 

“Why do you ask that? Do you think I’m rushing things? Do you think I 
should wait before taking the higher ordination?” 

“I didn’t say that. If I thought that I wouldn’t have agreed to give you 
upasampada. I just asked if it was too soon for you.” 

“I want to be a bhikkhu. I’ve been a samanera a year and a half. That’s long 
enough. I’m ready for it. I think all of us are.” Also being given the higher 
ordination were three other samaneras, an East European, an Indian, and a 
Sinhalese; very international. There would be only one samanera left. 

“A year and a half isn’t as long as you think.” He’d been a bhikkhu for 
over forty years. “But it’s long enough to prepare you for the bhikkhu’s life.” 

“Do you think I need any more preparation for upasampada?” 

“You mean you want to know what things you'll have to memorize for 
the ordination ceremony?” 

“No, of course not, bhante. I know that.” I had several typed sheets 
containing all the formularies I’d need at the ordination and afterwards, as a 
bhikkhu. There wasn’t much. “No, I want to know what more I might do to 
prepare myself for life as a bhikkhu, after upasampada.” 

He nodded and made a sort of throaty hmm, as if to say, “I understand 
your question. It’s a good one, and I'll make an effort to give you a good 
answer.” I nodded into the silence and then sat, quiet but uncomfortable, my 
mind flitting aimlessly while my question, stranded in doubtful terrain, 
waited for directions, for an answer. 

“How do you feel about this step you'll be taking?” 

“It’s just part of the monk’s life, bhante, to go from samanera to bhikkhu.” 

“That sounds quite confident. You don’t have any doubts about doing 
this, then?” 
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Doubts? I wasn’t sure whether I had doubts, but I was quite sure I didn’t 
want to have any, so, “No, bhante, I don’t have any doubts,” I said. 

“I see. Some do and some don’t. Some have a lot of doubts and some have 
few doubts. Some have doubts about themselves, some have doubts about 
the Dhamma. All kinds of people take to this Teaching. Some have doubts 
they don’t want to face.” 

“Oh?” Was that a pointed remark? “What sort of doubts did you have, 
bhante, when you were ordained?” 

“Me? Oh, mostly about my family. I wasn’t sure it was the best thing, 
because they expected me to care for the family estate.” 

“What do you think now?” 

He smiled. “People have all kinds of doubts. Especially Europeans and 
Americans. Sometimes they worry that they’re monks from pride; 
sometimes they’re seeking higher status, all sorts of ego things. Maybe they 
suppress their real reasons. There’s all sorts of lower reasons for seeking the 
higher life. I’ve seen some become bhikkhus just because they wanted to 
prove how good they were, or how much they could endure. They were all so 
sure of themselves.” He shook his head sadly. “You see, it’s so easy to fool 
yourself about why you’re doing this. I’ve seen it happen so many times 
already.” 

“And what happened to the people who fooled themselves about taking 
the higher ordination?” 

“They disrobed, most of them. One or two of them may have stopped 
fooling themselves. A few kept up the charade and stayed in robes anyway; 
but mostly they disrobed. They stayed around for a year, or two, or three, 
but eventually they went back to the lay life.” 

“That’s a big thing, bhante, to disrobe. The Buddha warned about the 
dangers of disrobing. But did he ever give warnings about the dangers of 
ordination?” 

“IT don’t know.” The Mahathera didn’t discuss Suttas. He discussed 
existing situations. 

“Actually, I don’t expect my life to change much after upasampada. Here 
at the Hermitage there’s not that much difference between samaneras and 
bhikkhus, is there?” 
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“Then why are you so anxious for the higher ordination, if there’s not 
much difference?” 

“It’s not so much the higher ordination that’s important to me, bhante. 
It’s taking ordination at the Hermitage.” I’d already started to consider what 
name I would choose as an outward sign of my altered position. Nana- 
something. It wasn’t so much the alteration from samanera to bhikkhu that 
mattered as that of becoming one who fully belonged at the Hermitage, no 
longer in the more tenuous position of an adoptee. 

“Have you heard yet from your teacher?” 

“Yes, bhante. That was the letter that came last night.” I’d written to 
Calcutta to ask permission both to take higher ordination and to take a new 
teacher, as I’d been instructed by the Mahathera, who wouldn’t ordain me 
without it. I’d been surprised how difficult it had been to ask that per- 
mission. “Everything’s set. Ven. Dharmapal gives his approval.” 

“There’s another solution,” the Mahathera observed, “beside taking 
upasampada, if all you want is ordination here. You could disrobe, and then I 
could re-ordain you as a samanera again. You could take a new name, if that’s 
your goal.” 

I was shocked. Was he going to refuse permission for the higher 
ordination after all? “What do you mean, bhante? I want to be a bhikkhu. I’d 
rather be a bhikkhu than a samanera.” 

“Since you don’t see much difference between them, why?” 

“Maybe there’s more difference than I know about. How can I say when I 
haven’t been a bhikkhu yet?” 

“If you want to be a bhikkhu there must be some difference you’re hoping 
to find. There must be some dissatisfaction with life as a samanera to make 
you want to change. Now, I’m not asking you to tell me anything about that 
if you don’t want to. But if it’s dissatisfaction that’s making you want to stop 
being a samanera, then maybe there are dissatisfactions that will make you 
want to stop being a bhikkhu, too. I want you to think about it, and decide for 
yourself why you want to be a bhikkhu instead of a samanera.” 

I felt uncomfortable, being challenged like that. The Mahathera often 
seemed ready to show me more of myself than I cared to see. 

“Okay, bhante, I’ll think about it. I really will,” I promised, to end that 
uncomfortable topic. I didn’t need to think about it: I knew. Being a 
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sdmanera was no longer sufficient. At first it had been too much; now it 
wasn’t enough. Keeping vigilance was wearying, while crossing the sea of 
desire. I expected to find buoyancy in the discipline and obligations of the 
bhikkhu’s life. 

“You can’t be too sure of yourself, Vinayadhara. I hope you understand 
that if you follow this path at all you do so with earnestness instead of 
complacency. It’s not an easy life. There are difficulties; you’ve already 
learned that.” 

I'd questioned him once before about how to deal with arisen sexual 
yearnings. He’d advised cold bathing, leaf raking, and asubhasafifia, 
perception of the foul. 

“And if your effort is anything less than total,” he continued, “it won’t be 
enough to overcome the delusions and temptations that will assail you and 
make you lose sight of majjhima patipada, the middle way.” 

“Bhante, what about my question?” 

“Your question?” 

“How to prepare myself for the bhikkhu’s life?” 

“Isn’t that what we’ve been discussing?” 

“Ts it?” 

He looked at me a moment, searchingly, then relented. 

“First of all, comes your sila. It’s the foundation for the whole of this 
Dhamma. Without being firmly based in good conduct, that concentration 
should come to growth and maturity, such a thing isn’t possible. As a 
bhikkhu you'll live restrained by the restraints of the Patimokkha” - the 
major rules incumbent upon bhikkhus - “and you don’t want to establish a 
false relationship to it. You should live seeing danger in the slightest fault. 
Even the least rule is to be observed. Decide for yourself whether keeping 
the precepts is what you really want.” 

I wasn’t sure whether keeping the precepts was what I wanted, but I was 
sure I wanted it to be what I wanted. What I really wanted was to put an end 
to the question, “What should I do?” and I hoped the Patimokkha would aid 
me. 

I listened to the Mahathera attentively as he spoke of the advantages of 
restraint, of renunciation, of dispassion and harmlessness, and the perils of 
pride, falseness, attachment and aversion. That was better than having my 
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motives challenged. I’d found a question - little did I really care about the 
answer - that gave me an excuse to disturb the Mahathera’s solitude, to pass 
the time with shop talk and to find comfort in good advice. 

But his good advice was no more comforting than his challenge that I 
examine my motives, and I realized that I’d come calling on the Mahathera 
not with a “good question” - “What should I do to prepare myself for the 
bhikkhu’s life?” - but with an ego-trip in hand. Did he suspect, as I did, that 
the real purpose of my visit was to be comforted and re-assured that I was 
really doing the right thing by becoming a bhikkhu? 

“Bhante,” I said when I was prepared to leave, “do you think, then, that 
I’m rushing things? Should I wait and postpone upasampada? Am I trying to 
go too fast?” 

“Go fast or go slow, as you like, Vinayadhara, but go carefully.” 


* K KK * 


At the upasampada I docilely did what was expected of me, said what was 
expected of me, and didn’t think much about what was being made of the 
event. I felt whimsical. I accepted the visitors who flocked to the Hermitage 
(relatives and friends, mostly, of the Sinhalese who was part of our group of 
ordainees). I accepted the rituals, the formalities, the obligations and 
responsibilities without question. I accepted, along with a new almsbowl and 
new robes, a new name, Nanasuci. Suci, the dictionary told me, meant purity. 
Knowledge of purity. I was happy to be a “Nana,” one of that lineage. In a 
separate ceremony Crackers was ordained as a samanera and given a new 
name. 

“How do you feel about having a new name, Nanasuci?” 

“It’s no big deal to me.” 

But I agreed when I was asked, “Just a little deal, then?” 

“You should have become Nanacrackers,” I said. “Then I could still call 
you Crackers.” 

“You still can.” 
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Dear V [’Sumana wrote], 

Congratulations on becoming a ‘bhikkhu.’ Even though your name is now 
changed “officially,” i.e. official like on the outside of envelopes, etc. (ha, 
ha !) inside the envelope you'll continue to be V. 


And so I did. 


(ii) 

On new and full moon days bhikkhus met in the chapter house for a review of 
the Patimokkha, preceded by a confession of faults. The room beneath the 
library had been set aside for meetings of the Sangha. We met there in the 
afternoon, several hours after dana. So on the new moon following the 
upasampada I returned after dana to my kuti and privately read through the 
copy of the Patimokkha that had been given me. I wanted to discover what 
might need to be confessed. 

For one thing there had been the bushes. One evening after pirith, when 
returning along the narrow path that led to my hut, some branches had 
brushed against my face. Without considering, I’d reached out and snapped 
them back. There’d been no need to do that. I could have pushed them aside, 
or even just let them be. They weren’t in my way any more than I was in 
theirs. But I’d snapped the branches back and left them hanging by a few 
threads of bark. Already the leaves were withered, evidence of my trans- 
gression. In damaging plants there is a case involving expiation: number 11 of the 
category pacittiya dhamma. 

Just as bad: I'd taken life. Those damned mosquitoes. There was the one 
at the well, and that other one I’d slapped at during pirith. Both of those had 
been intentional: they counted. Should any bhikkhu purposely deprive a living 
thing of life it involves expiation. Number 61 of the same category. 

Then there were a number of rules of conduct to be dealt with. True, they 
were the least important of the Patimokkha rules, but even they were to be 
observed. I still made exceptions of the dana-food and picked and chose 
among the less spicy offerings, setting aside all animal protein and all 
sweets. That might have been allowable before, but it was a fault now, and 
I'd have to change. I was a bhikkhu now, no longer just a samanera. 
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I was a one-mealer now, too, and by 11:00 pangs of expectancy were 
assailing me strongly. At dana maintaining mindfulness while eating 
sometimes required more effort than I could manage. That was also counted 
as a fault. I gathered the list of faults together in my memory when the bell 
summoned the bhikkhus to the chapter house for the gathering of the 
Sangha. 

The idea, as I understood it, was not that through confession one 
obtained absolution, but rather that first, the prospect of having to confess 
to a fault was a useful deterrent, and second that faults brought out into the 
open were less likely to be repeated. Confession was a device for becoming 
more aware of those problems and propensities which were serious enough 
to result in a lack of accord with the Vinaya. To see a transgression as a 
transgression and to confess it was an encouragement to self-restraint in the 
future. For it is through perceiving one’s faults that one comes to growth and 
development in this Dhamma-Vinaya. 

Outside the chapter house the bhikkhus gathered. Now we were eight. 

“How do we do this?” I asked ’Rasa. I’d memorized the formulary for 
confessions, but wasn’t sure of the procedure. 

Rasa took me aside, where we would be out of hearing of others. 
Confession was made only to one other monk except in serious cases called 
sanghdadisesa. One confessed serious faults to the whole (local) Sangha. Those 
offenses included masturbation and other sex-related acts, except for actual 
intercourse. That was beyond the pale, entailing defeat, whereby one was no 
longer entitled to be a member of the Sangha. Three other offenses entailing 
defeat were taking human life, theft, and falsely claiming to have attained to 
supernormal states. 

We arranged our robes in the semi-formal fashion and squatted facing 
each other, hands in namaste. 

“Who goes first?” I asked. 

“You do. The less senior bhikkhu always goes first.” 

“Okay, but I don’t know how to specify the faults in Pali. Can we use 
English for that?” 

“For what?” 

“I don’t know the Pali for the faults I’m confessing.” 
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“Didn’t you get a copy of the formularies? I know several copies were 
made.” 

“I got one; but it’s just a general guideline, isn’t it? Doesn’t it have to be 
modified according to circumstance?” 

“No, no, you just say it. Do you have it memorized?” 

“Yes, but ...” 

“... then just repeat it. It starts, Aham bhante sabbapattiyo arocemi. Don’t 
you remember it?” 

“Yes, but ...” 

“.. then just repeat it. Go ahead. That’s how we all do it. You don’t have 
to list your faults. You know what they are.” 

“] thought that we’d talk for a while about it. I thought confession would 
be more than repetition of a stock formula.” 

“That’s the way we’ve always done it. Do you want to start doing it 
differently?” 

“No, of course not.” And in Pali we proceeded: “Sir, I will declare all my 
faults.” 

“You’re supposed to say it three times.” 

“For the second time: sir I will declare all my faults. For the third time: sir, I will 
declare all my faults.” 

“That’s good. That’s good.” 

“Sir, I’ve committed numerous faults, based on various grounds, such as 
sanghddisesa. I will confess them in your presence. But listen, I didn’t fall into any 
sanghddisesa offenses. Are you sure it’s right to include it in the formula?” 

“I don’t know what you mean. My Pali isn’t good enough to understand 
the formulary.” 

“You mean you've said this every two weeks for so many years and you 
don’t know what it means?” 

“T’ve read translations. I just don’t know the meaning word for word 
from the Pali, so I can’t answer your question. I’m sorry. Look, do you want 
to do this, or what?” 

“T guess so. I mean, sure. Go ahead. It’s your turn.” 

“Friend, do you see these faults?” 

“Yes sir, I do see them.” 

“Friend, restrain yourself in the future.” 
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“Very well, sir. I'll restrain myself well.” 

I waited, uncertain whether there was anything to do at the end of the 
formulary. Should I bow down? But ’Rasa said, “And again.” 

“Again?” 

“We say it three times.” 

I looked at him, trying to decide whether he was putting me on, and 
decided that he wasn’t. “Really?” 

“Yes, really, Nanasuci. Really. Look, nobody’s making you do this. I’m 
telling you how we do it because you asked me.” 

“Okay, okay, we'll do it three times. I was just surprised. I didn’t expect 
it.” And twice more we repeated the formulary. Then ’Rasa made his triple 
confession to me and we returned to the door of the chapter house. The 
others returned in pairs after having completed their own confessions. 
When we were gathered together we entered the chapter house for the 
recitation of an abridged version of the Patimokkha. 

Just before we entered, ’Rasa turned to me and said, “Look, if it bothers 
you that much then next time, before we meet, come over to my kuti and 
we'll talk it over. If you want to tell someone all the gory details I’ll listen to 
you then. Okay?” 

“Okay.” And we went inside for the recitation. 


Full moon was fifteen days later. This evening we would formally declare our 
residency for the Vas season. After dana I again reviewed the bhikkhu’s rules. 
I prepared my new list of transgressions and set off for Nanarasa’s kuti. 

As a sdmanera there hadn’t been these problems. Each new and full moon 
day we repeated our dasa sila vows; but if I’d killed a mosquito, told a lie, or 
broken other sila there was no confession to make, no expiation. It had been 
easy to be heedless. Life had been simpler then; now I felt constrained by the 
fastidiousness of the Patimokkha. 

After some polite talk "Rasa came to the point. “So, you don’t like 
confession, do you?” 

“I think the idea of confession is fine. What I don’t like is the non- 
confession we seem to have nowadays.” 

“Another sign of our decadent times.” 

“You said it, I didn’t.” 
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“So what do you want to do?” 

“T’ve thought about the formula for confession, and it seems to me that in 
the place where it says, you know, ‘sambahula nanavatthuka sanghdadisesddayo,’ 
and so on, that that’s meant as a blank spot to be filled in.” 

“Sorry, my Pali’s not good enough.” 

“It means, ‘numerous faults based on various grounds, such as 
sanghdadisesa,’ and so on. But if I haven't fallen into a sanghddisesa why should 
I confess to it? You know what I think? That in the Buddha’s day when a 
bhikkhu confessed he changed the wording right there to suit his needs.” 

“That could be. But we don’t do it that way at the Hermitage. Here we 
always repeat it just like it is.” 

“You know what else I think? That a monk is supposed to confess when 
he’s got something to confess to. He shouldn’t have to repeat the words 
every two weeks whether or not he’s broken any rules. But if he has done 
something that should be confessed to he should correct his position right 
away, and not conceal it until the next recitation of the Patimokkha.” 

“Of course. Only that’s not the way we do it here. For a few months I lived 
with some other monks up near Kandy. That’s beautiful up there, by the 
way. Next time you go on carika you should go up that way. Anyway, up by 
Kandy every evening we'd meet and talk. There were four of us, and if 
anybody had anything to say about his conduct for that day, well, that was 
when it got said. But we don’t do it that way here.” 

“Would you like to get something like that together here? It could be 
apart from the formal confession.” 

“T’m satisfied with what we have.” 

“But it’s so meaningless! How can you be satisfied by repeating 
formularies?” 

“If it’s so meaningless why do you care so much about it?” 

“Because purification isn’t achieved by ritual. The words we recite should 
be the basis for discussing faults, not just a formula. Then we can become 
more aware of whatever problems there are. A good idea has been reduced 
to ritualism, and I’d like to see it become a good idea again.” 

But I didn’t tell him that repeating a mere formulary was as sandpaper 
on my skin, and that I hoped the fortnightly confession of faults wouldn’t 
cease in time to grate merely because it had become familiar, callused tissue, 
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as had happened by now with the nightly pirith and bowing down. I’d 
stopped going to that. 

“So you'd like to make confession more meaningful?” 

“That’s right.” 

“How?” 

“T’d like to tell you what things I’ve done, to confess to you here, in 
English.” 

“Okay. Go ahead.” 

“Let’s see. I’ve killed several mosquitoes.” 

“Intentionally?” 

“Oh, yes. It doesn’t count if it’s not intentional.” 

“That’s true. So you killed some mosquitoes. Do you regret it?” 

“I think one of those mosquitoes was totally unnecessary. I just got angry 
at it. It wasn’t even biting me. I didn’t like it buzzing at my ear.” 

“Do you see the fault?” 

“Yes, I do.” 

“Then restrain yourself in the future.” 

“I will. And then two days ago I ate dana noisily because I was greedy and 
unmindful.” 

“Do you see that fault?” 

“Yes, I do.” 

“Then restrain yourself in the future.” 

“T will. And then ...” 

When I’d confessed to all my faults and had nothing further to say I took 
my leave of ’Rasa and returned to my kuti. 

Why had I bothered? How had that confession been more meaningful 
than the one in Pali? It didn’t even feel like a confession. Perhaps I’d really 
wanted to discuss the various entries in my Spiritual Savings Account at 
First Buddhist National, wherein I secretly kept track of my credits as well as 
my debits. Perhaps I’d wanted only to show the slightness of my faults 
(“Once,” I confessed to ’Rasa, “I didn’t wear my robes evenly all round”) and 
to suggest thereby the extent to which I was one who fulfilled the 
obligations. Perhaps I’d just wanted to talk shop, to take a break from the 
hard work of inactivity by doing something. 
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I returned to my hut and waited for the bell to ring, teetering between 
efforts at concentration on the brooding verge of a cliff beyond which all 
prospects were distant, as I’d once brooded, with nothing else to do, on the 
sheer edge of a hill I’d shared with a bear. 


* *K KK 


I had a project. For the kuti I’d designed a piece of furniture which would 
serve all needs, and with lumber supplied by ddayakas I pieced it together 
slowly. 

A typewriter had been offered and ordered. As soon as government 
clearances were received for its import it would be delivered. I’d already 
filled out all the application forms and expected approval soon. Then I would 
use the typewriter to type a final draft of the Letters of Ven. Nanavira: by 
now I thought of them with a capital L, as a book title. 

With publication of the Letters I would fulfill my remaining worldly 
ambitions, I told myself. Then I could return to full-time meditation. I could 
again be Ven. Nanavira’s student rather than his editor. This was a debt I 
owed to the Sangha as well as to any Westerners who might someday find 
themselves trying to discover what relevance, if any, the Suttas might have 
to the problems that drove them. For the Suttas were a hundred generations 
old now, and imbued with a very different cultural outlook than ours. But 
the Letters were the product of a contemporary Westerner with 
understanding of Dhamma. And with directness and humor he steered me 
clear of muddled translations, scholastic irrelevancies, and mystical 
confusions. 

How could I have been so foolish, in those first hectic months at the 
Hermitage, as to have destroyed my copy of that first botched transcript of 
the Letters? I’d fancied then that since I had to give up everything I'd start 
by chucking out whatever was nearest to hand, getting rid of things as 
quickly as possible. I’d leapt with enthusiasm from one decision to another. 

Enough of books! It was all well and good to have guidance, charts for 
navigating unknown waters. They might show how to get from Here to 
There, pointing out the dangers that lay on the way. But one could study 
such charts all one’s life and still never arrive at There unless one set sail. 
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The principal, I now decided, was right, but the method was faulty: 
things have to be given up in the right order. The charts for guidance to the 
safety of the thither shore were certainly to be abandoned and not carried 
about with one after having landed, refuge gained. But neither could one 
expect to find Sanctuary by abandoning one’s pilot before one had sailed 
clear of the sea of want. 

I had no idea how to use the Letters, or the Suttas, to get me beyond this 
flood of instability, of holding onto, of anger and clashes and jealousy and 
suffering and ambition and fear in which I saw all humanity drowning, like 
the beggars of Calcutta. We were all beggars of one sort or another, I hardly 
the least. 

The piece of furniture - a desk - played a small part in that great 
imagined flight to safety and security. It was the desk that V built. The 
typewriter that would go on the desk would produce the manuscript that 
would produce the book that would yield the understanding that would 
liberate my mind from the bonds of attachment. I didn’t hide the absurdity 
of it all from myself, but rather relished it, cultivated it, rolled in it, giggling, 
and kept on building the desk. 


* OK KK * 


The increased U.S. presence in Viet Nam produced a corresponding increase 
in the U.S. presence at the Hermitage. A number of Americans trickled in, 
motivated in part, I gathered, by a desire to avoid involvement in the war. I 
was sorry that the war could affect a place as remote as the Island. 

When, eventually, a group of seven Westerners, mostly Yanks, was 
ordained everyone (but me) was excited about it. People kept trying to find 
in us evidence to support the belief popular in Ceylon that after 2,500 years 
the Sangha would have a renaissance. I didn’t dispute that such a renais- 
sance was needed, but saw discouragingly little real evidence of it. 

Since I’d been around for a few years now it was natural that the new 
sadmaneras who wandered the footpaths of the Hermitage should sometimes 
find their way to my kuti for advice and conversation. Sometimes I felt self- 
satisfied to be in the position of counselor to those less knowledgeable than 
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me; other times I considered it a bad commentary on the Sangha today that 
anyone as conceited as me could be so placed. 

“T used to do the same thing as you,” I told them. “I used to discover a 
problem or invent a question about the Teaching. Then I’d worry about it 
and call it ‘Dhamma-thought,’ and finally I’d bring it to one of the senior 
monks, But I never wanted to talk about the real problem, which is the need 
to have problems. What I really wanted was to talk about the Teaching so I 
wouldn’t have to face the hard work of practicing it. All the talk was just a 
smokescreen to hide from that fact. It took a long time to realize that.” 

And my comrade-in-renunciation would leave to return to the practice, 
or he would leave to seek out someone more open to conversation, or he 
would try harder to involve me in talk. Sometimes I permitted the chatter to 
continue; sometimes the problems were real. 

“Maybe I rushed into this too fast,” Crackers speculated. “Maybe I need 
more time to get ready for the monk’s life.” 

“You want to prepare for the monk’s life by leaving it?” 

Crackers laughed, then turned serious. “Those first few months were 
great, V. I couldn’t give up things fast enough. It felt like there were no 
obstacles between me and nibbana, only distance.” 

“And then something happened?” 

“First meditation got more and more difficult, and now I’m plagued by 
thoughts about home and travels and mostly sex. And I don’t know what to 
do about it.” 

“So you've been thinking about disrobing.” 

“Not exclusively. I’ve also been thinking about women.” 

“Does thinking about women make you any happier?” 

“It makes me hornier. But I just can’t help it. I get involved in sexual 
fantasies without realizing it. Sometimes I get a hard-on when I’m not even 
thinking about sex. If I don’t get some relief soon I’ll wind up in the hospital 
with blue balls.” 

“The renunciation blues; I wrote that song when I was in the hospital a 
few years ago. I had the same thing as you, except it was my liver that was 
blue. It’s a bad case of withdrawal symptoms.” 

“Oh-oh. Is that fatal?” 
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“A few years back there was a German here who drove himself so hard he 
broke his health completely and had to be sent home. But it doesn’t have to 
be that difficult.” 

“T’m all in favor of avoiding difficulties.” 

“I don’t know how to avoid them, but maybe talking about them can 
make them less important. Keeping a sense of proportion can be hard when 
you're plagued with a sex drive.” 

Crackers clenched his fist and raised his arm at the elbow. “Sometimes it 
just pops up, completely unexpected.” 

“Maybe it’s useful to know that you’re reacting the same as everyone 
who comes here.” 

“Tm not unique?” 

“You'll see it happen to these new samaneras too. They’ll drive 
themselves until they’re so overextended in terms of their real capacity for 
calmness and insight that they can’t handle it any more.” 

“That’s what’s happening to me.” 

“I used to feel that a minute not spent in meditation was a minute 
wasted. I established the same sort of impossible regimen nearly everyone 
tries when be first gets here. It took me four months to wind up in the 
hospital.” 

“T’d be embarrassed to tell a doctor I had blue balls.” 

“But the Hermitage is a sort of hospital itself. Only it specializes in 
diseases like desire.” 

“I don’t know if I can manage the cure.” 

“Everyone goes through that. First the practice breaks down, then a lot of 
old itches start up again, then thoughts of leaving begin. Some go; some 
don’t. When I went through it I didn’t know it was a pattern, so it worried 
me more than it needed to. But just knowing it’s all predictable might make 
it easier for you to get through it.” 

“I still miss lots of things. Don’t you?” 

“Of course. But the big things, like family and friends, stuff from the past, 
that’s seldom thought of.” 

”What about dope? I still miss that.” 
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“There were times in the first year or so when if I’d had dope I’d have 
taken it. I’m glad there wasn’t any. I don’t miss it. But I do miss some things, 
and giving them up is when the difficulties start.” 

“What do you miss?” 

“Sex.” 

“Food?” 

“All sensual things. But when you’ve said sex you've said it all. Abstinence 
makes the heart grow fonder.” 

“People? Don’t you ever get lonely?” 

“We use other people to distract us from facing our own reality. Sure, I’ve 
felt loneliness, but even harder than loneliness is inactivity.” 

“That’s the hard one for me. There’s not enough to do around here.” 

“The Buddha tells us about stopping and we chase after it as fast as we 
can. He tells us about quietness and every time the mind thinks it’s found a 
bit of silence it cheers.” 

“But the Dhamma is supposed to be about ending suffering, not making 
more. How come I’m finding so much misery from it.” 

“The Teaching doesn’t produce the misery. You do. You always have. The 
Teaching is making you face that misery for the first time. You’re used to 
getting your ego fixes. Sensuality, activity, assertion, all the things being 
feeds on. Now that you’re cutting way back you’re going through withdrawal 
symptoms. All those black uglies you feel, that’s just your addiction calling 
for its fix.” 

“It’s so hard!” 

“Of course it’s hard. If it were easy anyone could do it.” 

“There must be an easier way.” 

“If there is I don’t know it. I’d never have considered the idea of 
renunciation if I’d ever found any other escape from dissatisfaction.” 

“It’s as bad as when I gave up opium.” 

“They have a lot in common. The symptoms are the same, the treatments 
are the same, and the progress of the treatments are the same. Don’t you 
remember what it was like when you stopped taking opium?” 

“Sure. There was a little voice inside my head that began talking to me 
about dope. How long it had been since I’d had a fix, and where I could get 
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some, and whether I really wanted to quit, and how nice a fix would be right 
now. It just nagged and nagged until all I wanted to do was to shut it up. And 
the only way to shut it up was to take a fix.” 

“And when you still didn’t take a fix it turned out there was more than a 
voice in your head, wasn’t there? Something began kicking around in there 
and making you unhappy.” 

Crackers sighed and looked pained. “Yeah, that’s what’s happening.” 

“You've got to find your level. You can’t go cold turkey. This is what 
happens to everyone who tried to give up addiction to self.” 

“But it leaves me back where I started from.” 

“Don’t try to judge your progress by how good your meditation is going 
at the moment. You can’t take an outside view of what changes are 
happening to you. But it’s apparent to me that you’ve developed greater 
calmness. Of course you’re not very happy about what you’re going through. 
Who would be? But you’re able to observe it from a certain distance now 
instead of being caught up in it. That’s a change that comes with medita- 
tion.” 

“You can see a difference?” Crackers was pleased. “Maybe you're right.” 

“Addiction to being is more fundamental than addiction to opium, but 
they’re both addictions. The treatments correspond.” 

Crackers thought about it. “I remember a lot of times when I was giving 
up opium when I didn’t see how it could be any worse, and then it was. And I 
can remember times when I thought it was all over, that I’d kicked it, and 
then it came on again.” 

“In this practice I don’t say that you'll find worse to come. I only say that 
I did, and ’Rasa and other monks say they’ve had similar experiences. We’re 
talking here about the most fundamental addiction we’ve got, the conceit ‘I 
am.’ That conceit has only begun to fight, and believe me, it’s going to fight 
you all the way, just like your opium habit.” 

“You make it sound formidable.” 

“It’s a good thing we’ve got the Dhamma as a guide. It tells us that this is 
a gradual teaching, and that we can’t do it all at once. So why don’t you find 
a measure that’s right for you? Decide what you can handle on a day-to-day 
basis without driving yourself beyond your capacity. Put sila first, even if 
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you can’t do anything else. But whatever you do, do it mindfully. Don’t let 
those black uglies catch you unaware.” 

There was a knock on the door and I let in Nanapasata, one of the new 
American samaneras. 

“I thought I heard voices, so I figured you weren’t meditating,” he 
explained. 

I looked outside and noticed the sun approaching the horizon. It 
wouldn’t be long until the pirith bell would put an end to this gathering, so I 
let it proceed. 

“What were you talking about?” 

“You mean you'll talk about anything?” 

“Actually, I want to complain about the Dhamma. It’s too hard.” 

“Practicing the Dhamma is the hardest thing I know of.” 

“The practice is easy. It’s the philosophy I’m having trouble with. I’m 
working on it, but it sure is complicated.” 

“How are you working on it?” 

“By thinking Dhamma-thoughts and trying to visualize the Dhamma. I’m 
trying straight insight meditation, because that’s the way to burst through 
the bonds of illusion right away. I don’t want to take that calmness 
meditation, because that’s the long way ’round. The real reason I came by 
was to tell you about this wonderful new meditation technique they’ve just 
discovered in Burma. They say you can get enlightened in seven days.” 

“How many days have you been doing it?” Crackers asked. 

“They don’t say for sure you get enlightened in seven days. Maybe for 
most people it takes longer. But it can be in as little as seven days.” 

“That’s just about a week.” 

“Do you get a money-back guarantee?” 

“You can laugh if you want to, you two, but you're missing a rare chance. 
It doesn’t take long, so it’s worth giving it a try, isn’t it? Instead of spending 
years on that meditation you’re doing, and maybe then you still won’t be 
enlightened.” 

“T’m always suspicious of teachings that promise fast results.” 

“You can wait if you like, but I can’t. I intend to open a ministry in 
Florida and spread the Teaching, and it’s for the sake of those people in 
Florida that I’m taking the fast way, even if it is more of a challenge.” 
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“Florida?” 

“That’s where I think the need is greatest. That’s why I’m in a hurry.” 

“Don’t be in such a hurry with your right foot that you forget to move 
your left.” 

“Don’t you think I know how to walk?” 

“The Buddha says that insight and calmness are developed in tandem. 
You can’t progress in one and lag in the other.” 

“But with insight meditation you can see the world as it really is, always 
changing from instant to instant.” 

“who says it’s changing from instant to instant?” 

“The Buddha. I shouldn’t have to tell you that, you’ve been a monk so 
long already.” 

“I read where the Buddha talked about change, and about imperma- 
nence, but I don’t remember anything about flux.” 

“Flux and impermanence are the same thing. That’s obvious.” 

“Not to me. Flux means continuous change, but impermanence means 
eventual change. Fuzzy thinkers confuse the two.” 

“You must get that from Nanavira.” 

“Certainly not from the commentaries.” 

“Why do you think the Buddha talked about not-self, then? If a thing 
doesn’t stay the same for even an instant you can’t say it exists. And if it 
doesn’t exist, it’s not-self.” 

“Not-self has to do with ego, not with the suppositious non-existence of 
things.” 

“Not according to this new meditation method.” 

“I know the idea of flux is popular today, and I suspect that it’s because 
it’s such an easy explanation. But the Dhamma is perception, not explana- 
tion.” 

“What this meditation method does is sharpen your perception so you 
can see how fast everything is changing. Once you see how fast it’s changing 
you give up attachment to it. That’s why it’s called penetration through 
insight.” 

“I don’t cling to things because I think they’re unchanging. I cling to 
them because they do change. If I didn’t already perceive their 
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impermanence I wouldn’t need to cling to them. Take this desk, for 
instance.” 

We looked at the desk for which the typewriter was soon expected. It was 
nearly finished. 

“If that desk were to get smashed, or catch fire, or something, that would 
be for me a cause of unhappiness.” 

“Even knowing that it’s possible is already a source of unhappiness,” 
Crackers said. 

“But the supposition that the desk is in flux is no cause for 
dissatisfaction. If it’s in flux then it’s always in flux, and yet it remains the 
same unchanged desk. So what do I have to worry about flux for?” 

“You don’t understand because you haven’t seen the universal flux. But 
those who practice insight meditation know what’s meant by change.” 

“The kind of change the Buddha spoke of is the change that undermines 
attachment, and shows us that our effort to possess has been in vain.” 

“You and your existentialism! Do you really think it’s necessary to be so 
philosophical about the Dhamma to understand it?” 

“Maybe you mean analytical rather than philosophical. But no, I don’t 
think it’s necessary to be analytical. That’s one of several possible 
approaches. But I do think it’s necessary to refuse to accept every easy 
explanation that comes along. I’m skeptical of those easy doctrines that 
people find comfort in and think they’ve learned something.” 

“You have to get your comfort somewhere,” said Crackers. 

The bell rang for pirith and the conversation ended. 

It seemed, from what the new samaneras told me, that something was 
happening back in the States, something called “The Sixties,” and I was 
missing it. And I sometimes felt, when I listened to their gossip, a sense of 
impoverishment to be missing such a vast number of potential Golden 
Times, until I caught the feeling, flipped it over on its back, and saw that the 
creature was made entirely of absurdity. I turned from the seductive charms 
of a life of accumulating back to that quiet and subtle involvement in 
oblivion which raggedly edged every experience. 

“Get thee gone,” I commanded that sense of impoverishment, and was 
chagrined to find myself unobeyed. 
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(iii) 
9:30 ... time to meditate again. 

With distaste I turned from the desk, where I’d been studiously 
composing a paper on the Sutta usage of the word vibhava. The desk was 
long since finished, but the typewriter was still snarled up in red tape. 
Perhaps after it arrived I could use the red tape in place of typewriter 
ribbons. In the meanwhile I used the desk for scholarly pursuits. 

“1 have a private dictum,” Ven. Nanavira had written. “Do not imagine that 
you understand something unless you can write it down.” But the correlative 
didn’t hold, that if you could write something down you could understand it. 

The prospect of sitting quietly for the next hour trying yet again to 
achieve concentration and clarity didn’t fill me with cheer. I’d had to 
establish meditation hours which had, of late, become increasingly difficult 
to hold to. How easy, and how comfortable, it would be to be neglectful of 
even the time set aside for meditation. 

I found within me a strong temptation to drop the practice altogether, to 
convince myself that I’d attained to something, to anything, and therefore 
needn’t go on struggling. Or, just as good, to convince myself that I was 
incapable of attaining to anything and therefore needn’t make the effort. 
Either way, the case being then closed, I could move on to easier pleasures 
than those obtained by this difficult practice. But I couldn’t do it. The self- 
deception involved in legitimizing that sort of position was more than I 
could muster. 

I postponed sitting for a few minutes by limbering up on the ambulatory. 
Doing so, I’d found, made a significant difference in the length of time I 
could sit in a full lotus before my knees would ache so severely that I had to 
unfold my legs. I preferred the lotus position because it gave the body a 
triangular base on which to rest, eliminating physical wavering. (Saying 
from a Zen collection: When standing, just stand. When sitting, just sit. Above all, 
don’t wobble.) I also preferred the lotus position because I had a good one 
which marked me, as much as my russet robes, as a meditator. 

I walked the ambulatory to limber up for meditation, and also to delay as 
long as I could the oppressive task of sitting down and facing again the need 
to train a mind that no longer wanted to be trained. 
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A leaf insect huddled in a corner, disguised as a small brown serrate- 
edged leaf with several disease spots that didn’t fool me at all. I paused in my 
pacing and swept it off the cankamana with the broom. Not only did leaf- 
insects sometimes get disconcertingly underfoot but also the mongoose, if it 
happened along, wouldn’t be fooled either. He would chew up the hapless 
but crunchy bug as if it were an hors-d’oeuvre on a cracker. The insect 
skittered wildly across the ambulatory floor, bouncing blindly off the walls. I 
pushed it out the gate and watched as it scuttled sightless on the soft jungle 
earth. It humped up against a small rook where, fully exposed, it huddled 
motionless, dreaming dreams of anonymous sanctuary. 

As I walked I looked down at my feet. One after the other they entered 
my field of vision, then disappeared beneath the folds of my faded brown 
robe. Without enthusiasm I put my attention on the walking, and observed 
how it felt to walk. “Walking” was a composite of a number of separate 
perceptions. I chose several. I observed the feeling on the sole of each foot as 
it touched the ground, first the heel, then the ball of the foot, then the toes 
in a glissando from the little to the big. Then the other foot. 

Awareness: heel ball toes; heel ball toes; heel ball toes ... all the way to 
the end of the ambulatory. When a stray thought entered it was to be 
observed as a distraction and dismissed. I didn’t name each part of each step; 
I simply observed. It’s only in describing “mindfulness” that it becomes 
necessary to use words. 

Thoughts: ideas appeared. They arose, the Suttas said, and they endured, 
and they disappeared. And, the Suttas said, they were to be observed. But I 
could see no more than their enduring. When I tried to watch a thought 
arise I found that as soon as I saw it it was already risen and I was too late. 
And whenever I tried to watch a risen thought disappear I found that I didn’t 
know how to watch something that was no longer there. And as long as it 
was there it hadn’t disappeared yet. So what did the Suttas mean by 
“arising” and “disappearance”? 

Soon my attention began flickering between mindfulness of the walking 
and thinking about the projects upon which the mind fed. The mindfulness 
had very little direction to it, and was not easy to stay with. The thinking 
about was strongly directed, ontological, and compelling. 
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The desk had long since been finished. It was used now as the nerve- 
center of my further involvement in the Nanavira project. For one thing I'd 
written an endless series of letters attempting to unravel from the 
government’s endlessly tangled spool sufficient red tape to enable that 
damned import license to be granted. Then we could get the typewriter 
(which had special features we needed) and make a final copy of the New 
Revised Texts of the Letters. Such licenses, though, weren’t granted as 
readily as I’d expected. 

I'd gone so far, in this quest, as to take a trip to Colombo, with its hustle 
and bustle and double-decked buses. I didn’t get the license, but I did get a 
heavy dose of frustration which reminded me of the frustrations I'd felt in 
Calcutta. It had been while seeking a government permit there that I'd 
wearied of the hassles and sought the robes. In Colombo I gave up the quest 
for an import license and returned to the Hermitage to seek relief. 

While still pursuing the vision of a final typescript I researched 
references, standardized formats, obtained permissions to quote, copied key 
passages into my quotebook, and edited other bits of discovered 
Nanaviriana. Even a little commonplace book yielded bits of treasure: Q: Why 
the Buddha rather than Jesus? A: Jesus wept. In my spare time I referenced and 
cross-referenced material, considered and reconsidered, and seized upon 
every task I could lay hold of. Except, perhaps, one. 

... the book, Ven. Nanavira had written of his Notes on Dhamma, ... the book 
is an invitation, or perhaps a challenge, to the reader to come and share the author’s 
point of view ... My thoughts, when they strayed from awareness, nestled, like 
the leaf insect his rock, against the secure edifice which the Letters and 
Notes had come to represent to me. 

Set against this edifice was the ongoing awareness of the falsity of any 
such security, even more so when predicated and founded on a teaching 
whose message, I had always to remind myself, was that rather than vainly 
seeking security the happiest choice was to give up the search. 

Perhaps it was because of this conflict that, as I settled myself for 
meditation, I felt a growing uneasiness in the pit of my stomach. I ignored it, 
closed my eyes, and turned my attention to the tip of the nose, one long 
breath in. I strove with all possible energy to perceive each little particle of 
breath-consciousness, every tingle that presented itself for my inspection. 
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My determination was such that my armpits became damp with effort, or 
tension, or both. I tried to keep out all other thoughts. I tried to ignore, 
particularly, the growing awareness that pressed resolutely for my attention 
like a starving beggar, an awareness of anger and fear at my own utter 
isolation, at my own frailty, and at the dissatisfaction that inhered in every 
movement of my being. That awareness added nausea to the anger, vertigo, 
and perspiration that were already upon me. I became frightened and felt 
light-headed, and knew that I had to stop. 

What could I do? Could I face it? Could I go into (and perhaps through) the 
dizziness and vomiting? Or would I have to turn away? Would the vomiting 
be anything more than a distraction from that perception of my situation 
which I sought? If something could arouse such primal fears how could I 
ignore it? But the converse was equally pressing: if it aroused such fears how 
could I face it? Would I break my health and have to be sent home? And was 
that what I was really after? Did I seek the relief of not having to try any 
longer? Even failure became success if that was all I wanted. Before such 
ambiguities I was unable to choose. 

I tried to think about it, but that was also not facing it. There was a 
fundamental difference between thinking about and observing, and without 
even being observant of what I was doing I found that I’d already somehow 
chosen to think about those fears rather than face them. I told myself - 
perhaps truthfully, I shall never know - that if I forced myself to continue 
facing the fearful fact of my impotence against the universe I would achieve 
nothing, except to vomit. 

There was no question about the origins of this malaise. I wouldn’t have 
to go to the hospital for this, as I’d once done with an undiagnosed case of 
withdrawal syndrome. “A liver problem,” the doctors had mistakenly 
labeled the problem. “Existence” was the name I would give it. 

I opened my eyes, feeling weak, and stared unseeingly at the wall 
opposite me, calling it mindfulness. I didn’t need to look at the clock to know 
that Id only been sitting a few minutes, but I looked anyway. There was still 
most of the hour to go. There was this hour before dana, an hour after dana, 
one more before pirith, yet another after it, and tomorrow’s dawn would 
start another day, and the day after tomorrow, and days afterwards, without 
end, in which I would be forever with the choice. 
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I could begin now to appreciate why so few bhikkhus meditated. They’d 
given it up, if they’d ever begun, in despair or fear and turned to other ways 
of filling their time: scholarship, writing, preaching, building, social work, 
the lay life. At the bottom of my heart, I'd copied into my quotebook, I no longer 
desire perfection. For we who are taxpayers as well as immortal souls, must live by 
political evasions and formulae and catchwords that fret away our lives as moths 
waste a garment: we fall insensibly to commonsense as to a drug; and it dulls and 
kills whatever in us is rebellious and fine and unreasonable ...° 

What could I do? I saw no alternative to agonizing. Perhaps if my anguish 
became great enough (and I nearly let myself smile at the thought) it would 
be deemed (by whom, pray tell?) sufficient atonement (for what, pray tell?) 
and I could obtain permission to stop agonizing. What I couldn’t do was to 
face my existence without anguish, for anguish was the fact of my existence, 
and the choice for it, it seemed, had been made before the choice was 
recognized. 

The only possibility of ever justifying giving up the practice was the 
attainment of the goal. I craved that egoless state merely for the relief it 
meant to me, so that I could lay down that burden which, I saw, was 
everything. It included the meditation, it included the nausea, it included 
both fear and flight. And it included too the depressing awareness that I 
would rather do anything than face it. 

Anything! 


* *K KK * 


The gray mountains were steep, glassine and jagged, and I was lost among 
them. I didn’t look down. A distant figure scuttled from rock to rock, then 
crouched and disappeared before I could identify it. But I sensed something 
frightening - a smoldering furtiveness rather than an open hostility - in its 
presence, and that sense urged me to climb. 

I ascended the steep slope, tense with the fear of falling, until some 
indefinite time later I became aware that something ominous was about to 
happen. I’d made no progress upwards, but before me now I saw a cave, 
dark and cool and beckoning: I started towards it to find refuge from that 





3. Jurgen, by James Branch Cabell (Penguin Books, 1946) p.258. 
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gray threat when there was an explosion, a flash of light exposing the 
distant figure falling stiffly. I hadn’t made it quite to the cave’s mouth. I was 
still trapped in the open beneath a jet-black sky. As I was knocked over by 
the blast I fell into an unseen pool of some depthless warm and sticky 
substance. I awoke and understood that I’d had a wet dream. 

I was displeased, as I lay there, that sexual desires were yet so strong in 
me. The shepherd of mindfulness was a lazy lad who fell asleep (under a 
haystack?) many times each day. While he slumbered the mind sometimes 
strayed (again!) into the clover patch of erotic imagery. I struggled to my 
feet and went outside, to the washstand on the porch. This kuti had no 
cankamana. I was also displeased that on the sanghati, the outer cloak which 
served by night as a bedcover, there was now a moist stain, for I would have 
some washing to do this morning. But I wasn’t at all unhappy that I’d had a 
wet dream and was free, for now, of this growing physical sensitivity. 

Except in a dream intentional emission was a serious offense for a 
bhikkhu (and I was no longer just a samanera), entailing not only confession 
before the entire (local) Sangha but also the temporary suspension of 
certain seniority privileges. And yet concealment of the fault was itself a 
fault which increased daily, like interest on an overdue bill, continuously 
extending the illegitimacy of such a position. I was glad, therefore, to have 
found that an end had been made to these difficult days without my having 
done violence to the relationship I had with the Patimokkha. 

The chaffing of the robes had been sufficient stimulation to produce a 
pulsating ravenous erection, and I’d bathed at the well often, walked the 
ambulatory, and talked with Crackers. 

“It’s just a phase of the withdrawal symptoms,” he told me with some 
pleasure, and I told him what I'd learned while on carika of the sex habits of 
monkeys, rousing that tired memory to do battle yet again against the 
fantasies that stalked my attention. 





“All I can suggest,” Crackers suggested, “is that if one thing doesn’t work 
maybe something else will. Make a change.” 

“What kind of change do you mean?” 

“If you can’t change yourself, change your surroundings.” 

“Leave the Island?” 
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“It did you a lot of good last time. Maybe you didn’t notice, but I could 
see when you got back how much calmer and happier you were.” 

“T’m not sure leaving wouldn’t be running away.” 

“How can you run from yourself? It would be moving, not running. I’ve 
thought about leaving myself. Maybe set up on my own, like ’Sumana. But I 
can’t advise you; I can only tell you what I’d do. If you don’t want to leave 
the Island, I’ll tell you what. You can stay in my kuti. All you need is a change 
of surroundings, anyway. This place should do fine.” 

“What’ll you do? Go on carika?” 

“Oh, no. I’ll stay at your place. I don’t mind.” 

“I wouldn’t want to inconvenience you. I know how you like this kuti.” 

Crackers laughed. We both knew how anxious he was to leave his 
cramped hut. 

“But it’s a good suggestion. You deserve the exchange of kutis for 
thinking it up, whether or not it does me any good. I'll try it.” 

But Crackers’ dank kuti had been no improvement, and I'd tired of 
resisting that sexuality which skulked about just below the level of full- 
blown thought. For as resolutely as I steered the mind away from sexual 
images, to just that extent was there peripheral awareness of the images, so 
that it was like a lamp on the sea’s horizon, at night, implying much. 

I traced the flight of a firefly and wondered: How had Ven. Nanavira 
managed? “With an effort I can ignore it for a few days at a time,” he’d 
written of his erotic stimulation. “But it remains always in the background, 
ready to come forward on the slightest encouragement.” Yet for three years 
he’d resisted both the strain of satyriasis and the “strong temptation to 
return to the state of a layman,” for he had not “the slightest intention of 
giving in to it.” But that wasn’t so easy. 

“Bluff common sense,” he admitted, “is scarcely adequate.” Also 
inadequate were “constructive suggestions how I should employ my time.” 
Yet with such a disease he must have been hard-pressed to resist lustful 
images. How had he managed? “The cure,” he learned, “is essentially a 
matter of raising the mind above the waist and keeping it there. But this 
treatment takes time and is hard work.” And that didn’t cheer me at all. 

I went inside and tried to meditate. It was the third watch of the night, 
late enough to be striving for awareness, but when I attempted it, even 
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leaning against the wall for ease, a dull and diffuse backache robbed me of 
energy. After a while, realizing that I wasn’t going to get any concentration 
done this morning either, I gave up and stepped outside again. 

I walked down to the dock, climbed into the rowboat, and set the 
oarlocks in place. The lagoon waters barely rippled around the oars as, very 
gently, I propelled the boat forward. The moon was still two hours from 
setting: it lit the world in pale shadowy tones, enough to see by. I rowed out 
a ways and then drifted, far enough from land to be out of range of 
mosquitoes, paddling occasionally against the slow drift of the boat. 

I couldn’t stay any longer. To stay would mean facing the same 
indestructible needs, the same indisputable dissatisfactions, and in the 
somnolence of enduring frustration I would find myself plagued again with 
thoughts of sex. On cdrika energy was used before it had a chance to devolve 
into a sex drive. On carika eroticism had not been one of my problems. 

But I couldn’t leave, either. To leave would mean quitting the Nanavira 
project. It would mean giving up my dreams of publication. What could I do 
with my books? What about the desk? Who could I talk to? Could I give up all 
that for a life of solitary wandering? Out there I would face the rigors of a 
loneliness without diversion. Out there was a world without purpose, 
endlessly repeated. I couldn’t go out there again. 

Between the alternatives of enduring the frustrations of the Hermitage 
and facing the uniform purposelessness of carika I chose neither. Between 
the relief of the occasional diversions at the Hermitage and the relief of no 
pressing sexual urges on carika I chose both. At odds with myself, I sat 
quietly and drifted in silent water. 


Chapter Seven 


(i) 

Once the Auspicious One stayed at Rajagaha, at the Squirrels’ 
Feeding-ground in the Bamboo Grove. At that time a certain monk 
named Thera lived alone and praised living alone. Alone he entered 
the village for alms, alone he returned, alone he sat in private and 
alone he used the ambulatory. Then some monks told the Auspicious 
One of this monk’s lifestyle, and the Auspicious One spoke to a 
certain monk, saying, “Come, monk, tell Ven. Thera, ‘The Master 
calls you, friend Thera.” 

“Very well, sir,” replied the monk, and called Ven. Thera. 

“Very well, friend,” replied Ven. Thera, and he came to the 
Auspicious One, bowed down, and sat beside him. 

The Auspicious One said to him, “Is it true what they say, Thera, 
that you live alone and praise living alone?” 

“That is so, sir.” 

“How, Thera, do you do so?” 

“Here, sir, alone I enter the village for alms, alone I return, alone 
I sit in private and alone I use the ambulatory. Thus, sir, I live alone 
and praise living alone.” 

“That is living alone, Thera. I do not say it is not living alone. But, 
Thera, I will tell you how living alone is perfected in detail. Listen 
well. I shall speak.” 

“Indeed, sir.” 

“And how, Thera, is living alone perfected in detail? Here, Thera, 
that which is past is given up, that which is future is renounced and, 
in the present, through development of mind and heart desire and 
lust are fully dispelled. Thus, Thera, living alone is perfected in 
detail.” 

The Auspicious One said this. Then the Wellfarer, the Master, said 
further: 
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“He’s wise, the man for whom all things are known 
and overcome. Unstained is he. 

The world renounced, desire’s dead. He’s free. 

Of him I say, ‘He lives alone.” 


Bhikkhu Sarnyutta 10 


The third alternative was to set up on my own, as ’Sumana had done. I left 
the Hermitage with a list of places to check out and, by bus and foot, 
traveled around the country, finding out how rare suitable places were. Here 
it was too wet, there too hot, at a third place the villagers were too poor to 
support a monk. The North of Ceylon was impossible, for it was all Tamils, a 
Hindu minority who felt oppressed in a Buddhist land and would not likely 
consider it a privilege to support me. 

South of them were the plains, dull and mosquito-plagued. The beautiful 
East Coast desert was nearly uninhabited. The South and West coasts were 
heavily populated, heavily farmed. The picturesque Upcountry, where it 
wasn’t cultivated for tea by hopelessly poor Tamil workers, was unpeopled 
jungle, dense with fogs and menace. The edge of Upcountry, around Kandy, 
had good climate and fine rolling hills, as Rasa had told me; but everywhere 
there were people. 

There was a time limit: during Vas, the rains-retreat, bhikkhus stayed in 
one place. If I hadn’t managed something by then there would be no alterna- 
tive but to return to the Hermitage. Just as bad, I was running out of places 
to check out. At each likely-looking locale I stopped for a few days at the 
nearest vihara, met local updasakas, and explored. The viharas were all musty 
with years of tropical decay and lost plaster. Sometimes the updsakas showed 
me places they thought might suit my needs. None of them did. 

“This one is too far from the village. It would take me all morning to go 
on pindapata from here.” 

“The people from the village would wish to bring your danas to you, sir, 
and to receive the pafica sila and hear Dhamma-talk and worship Lord 
Buddha.” 

Elsewhere, “This one is too near the village. Listen to the noise. Look at 
the traffic.” 
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“But reverend, here you'll be safe from the tigers.” 

And, “This one is just the right distance from the village, sir, as you 
specified.” 

“Yes, but it is right beside the pond where the women do laundry. You 
can see the problem there, can’t you?” 

“Sir, we could build the kuti with the door opening on the other side.” 

When finally I didn’t know where else to look I returned to the Kandy 
area to linger in its good climate a while. Outside of Kandy was a monastic 
residency used largely by monks from the Colombo vihara and the 
Hermitage. The building was damp concrete; the steel doors clanged no 
matter how gently they were closed; but it was located in some fine hilly 
forest where I could hang out for a while and ponder my choices. I didn’t 
want to return to the Hermitage to reclaim my kuti from Crackers; but of the 
places I’d seen the best of the lot still promised to be, at most, barely 
adequate. 

Since there was a village not too far off from the residency I went on 
pindapata daily. Once as I returned from the village, walking along the 
footpath, I noticed for the first time the faint tracings of a path leading off to 
one side of the footpath, and I wondered where it might lead to. 

The bowl was heavy in my hands; it had been a steep climb from the 
village and I wanted to get out of my warm outer robe. I hesitated, then 
decided to have a quick look anyway. 

The path took a gentle curve and within a few paces led to a clearing of 
several acres that had been entirely hidden from the footpath. It was the 
only clearing I’d found in the entire forest. It looked West across to more 
forested hills, a coconut estate, and, beyond, to the graceful bald peak which 
dominated the landscape. I listened for several minutes and heard, once, the 
distant honking of a car horn. The surrounding jungle protected the clearing 
from most noise and, I guessed, most weather. I decided: if I could get the 
support necessary I would live here. As soon as the decision was made I felt 
something cold and moist touch my feet. I looked down to see several 
leeches fastening themselves to me. 


* KK KX 
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Against the rhythm of the crickets a night bird sang two notes. Against the 
close of day the muezzin called the hour of prayer: a mosque in Kandy served 
the Moorish community, who were Moslem. Then behind the wail I heard, 
like distant thunder, the beating of large-boweled drums: the Temple of the 
Tooth. I set my teacup on the packing case by the kuti doorway and came in 
with a 7/8 on the water jug. It was a mismatched band, but it was the only 
one in town. 

I'd been to the Temple of the Tooth once, in company with an elderly 
Cambodian monk. When we’d entered the building the full force of the 
drums reverberating against the massive walls had made my bone marrow 
echo. Against that thunderous rhythm the piercing runs and trills of the 
clarinet-like instruments danced with a compelling solidity that lacked all 
grace. It reminded me of the temple music in Nepal. It had been long since 
I'd lived in the magic of the Himalayas. That was a place I’d return to if I ever 
happened to go back to India. Some day it might be nice to revisit my 
teacher, Ven. Dharmapal. 

Over a moat, up turnings of stairs, through ornate doors hung with gold 
lamé curtains, up another stone staircase, and past intricate frescoes 
depicting scenes of lore. Around us people bustled, performing their 
appointed tasks, carrying silver trays, censers, and water jugs of beaten and 
wrought metals. Here, as much as Anuradhapura, was the heart of the 
traditional Buddhism that ruled Ceylon. Piety and reverence pervaded the 
walls of the Temple like settled smoke of long-dead incense. 

Reverence had been done to this tooth for twenty-five hundred years 
now, for here, preserved by zealous monks through centuries of shifting 
fortunes, was the very tooth with which the Buddha had eaten his almsfood. 
And that tooth - a canine, it had looked to be - was still not done with alms 
(as, long since lost, destroyed, or decayed, were the other thirty-one), for 
unavoidably close by was the collection box. People slipped bills into the box 
and placed offerings of flowers and incense on a table whose every oil-lamp 
was filled and burning. Nobody, as far as I could see, offered toothpaste or a 
toothbrush. 

Afterwards, as we’d walked along the shores of the Kandy tank, the old 
monk had said in a very kind and very wistful voice, “Very joyous and good, 
dat. But two tousand five hunnerd years - dat pretty old for a toot. I don’ 
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know. I don’ know.” And he’d gently shaken his head, quietly and a bit 
doubtfully. 


I held the water jug between my legs as I made rhythms. It had a long 
narrow neck. The mouth was just the right size for my palm, and by shaping 
my cupped palm I could weave tonal effects through the rhythms I beat out. 
It was, I told myself, my evening pirith. 

“Making music, are you, V?” 

Startled, I nearly dropped the jug. If it were to break there’d be a mud 
patch on the earthen floor. 

“Scared you, did I?” Crackers came into the kuti. 

“Yes, a bit.” 

“Didn’t mean to. But I just got in. I’ve been on carika.” 

“I heard you'd left the Island again.” Crackers had been up to Kandy once 
before to help when the kuti was being built. 

“T’m coming from Upcountry.” He set down his bag. 

“Yeah? I found Upcountry quite refreshing, what little I saw of it.” I set 
down the water jug. 

“Good for cdrika, maybe. Not for setting up.” He bowed: he was still only a 
samanera. 

“Good for tea, too. Like some?” I made a small fire to heat some water. 

“Playing a bit of music there, were you?” 

“Just a rhythm, actually. I wasn’t expecting anyone.” 

“T bet you weren’t. Aren’t rhythms considered music?” 

“I don’t know. But sometimes I just have to do it to get it out of my 
system.” 

“A water jug’s a good idea. I had a guitar string, myself, until it broke. 
Used a desk drawer as a sounding board.” 

“T’m glad it was you and not one of the villagers. They already think I’m 
peculiar enough.” 

“Why, what else do you do? Howl at the moon?” 

“Nobody saw me, but one night I went dancing naked down the hillside.” 

Unlike samaneras, bhikkhus didn’t lose their ordination taking off the 
monastic cloth. Bound by vows, a bhikkhu remained bound regardless of 
what he wore (although deviation from accepted dress was a lesser fault) 
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unless he either committed an offense entailing defeat or formally 
announced his intention to disrobe. 

“You hope nobody saw you. How’d you escape the leeches?” 

“Tt was dry. They only come out when it’s wet.” 

“Too bad you didn’t have some village girl to romp with.” 

“Thanks for the suggestion. I’ll try to not think about it.” 

In the last light we could just see the clearing, pinned in place on the 
steep hillside by a scattering of thorny berry bushes and three-foot high ant 
mounds. Marigolds grew in profusion: I’d introduced the first seeds to the 
clearing and they’d taken a liking to the place, as had I. 

“So the villagers think you're peculiar, do they?” 

“They don’t quite know what to make of me.” 

“Of course they don’t. They’re not monks.” 

“It goes farther than that. The monk who lives in the village doesn’t 
know what to make of me either.” 

“I don’t go to laypeople for understanding. I go to them for food.” 

“But when I go to them for food or anything else they treat me as if I 
were either a saint or a lunatic. They won’t relate to me as a human being, 
and I find myself falling into posturing. 

”You still get your pindapata from the village, though?“ 

“T still get a good bowl of food.” 

“T’ll go with you tomorrow.” 

“They'll like that. Double-merit day.” 

Tucked away at the bottom of the hill, out of sight like the outhouse, was 
the village where I collected food. I visited each - outhouse and village - 
once a day in its turn. I made the almsround before mid-morning and ate my 
one meal early, unlike at the Hermitage, where I used to spend the last part 
of each morning waiting for the bell to announce dana. How Pavlovian my 
reactions had become to ringing bells! 

“How’s the carika been, Crackers?” 

“It’s over. I’m heading back to the Hermitage.” 

“You don’t sound enthused by the idea, though.” 

“what else can I do? I tried to find a place to set up on my own. But I’ve 
been kicking around from one unsatisfactory situation to another ever since 
I left the Island.” 
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“I was lucky to have found this place, or I’d have gone myself.” I’d just 
finished the Vas, my third as a bhikkhu, in this kuti. 

“What else can I do?” 

“You could continue on carika.” 

“Carika! How can you even suggest that?” 

“What’s wrong with suggesting it?” 

“You know. When you came back to the Hermitage after your first carika 
you were negative about the whole thing, too.” 

“I remember saying how grueling it had been, but that concerned my 
own capacity for solitude without diversions; it wasn’t a comment on carika. 
But that’s only what I recall.” 

“It’s strange that my memory of it is so different.” 

“That shows how unreliable the past is for getting at truth.” 

“History and biography must have some relevance to understanding.” 

“Not if they’re taken as just history or just biography. They’re only 
relevant if they’re used as mirrors.” 

When the tea was prepared we sipped at it in silence, looking out to the 
jungle which bordered the clearing. 

“Somewhere there must be another place.” 

“Even if you find the place, don’t forget the hassles you saw me go 
through while I was getting this place built. There was so much involvement 
with activity I started getting headaches. I never used to have headaches.” 

“But it was worth it. Look what you’ve got.” 

The kuti’s walls were stone, under three feet high. In good weather the 
area between the top of the wall and the roof was open. Straw mats hanging 
beneath the cajan roof could be unrolled to keep out bad weather. There had 
been no point to installing a gate in the entrance-way. 

“It’s great. But once you've got it what do you do?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“I mean that you don’t just build a kuti and then sit down and spend all 
your time meditating. It’s not that simple.” 

“That’s the trouble with the world. Nothing is ever simple.” 

“That comes from addiction to structuring time and space.” 

“That’s why carika is so difficult. It’s so unstructured.” 
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“And it’s also why living in one place is so difficult. It’s so easy to get 
settled, like dust.” 

“It’s easy enough to get unsettled. In fact, getting settled was the hard 
part.” 

“But as soon as I got settled my life got structured. It began with 
maintenance things. Then there were repair things, improvement things, 
and now there are book things. I’m making a thorough review of the Suttas.” 

“That doesn’t sound like a bad thing.” 

“T’m hardly the one to condemn Sutta-knowledge. But between the books 
and the other tasks I almost have to schedule unstructured time.” 

“You can only meditate for so long. Then you’ve got to do something and 
let being assert itself.” 

“Anyway, books are a harder habit to give up than opium ever was. And 
it’s so easy to get lost in them.” By now, though, I was able to manage with 
only the sort of books that recommended giving up books (as well as all 
other addictions). 

“Anyway, I remember you saying the Hermitage was like a hospital for 
addicts, so maybe I should go back there.” 

“T said the Sangha was a hospital, not just the Hermitage, even though so 
few patients take the prescribed treatment, or even know that a treatment 
has been prescribed. Most of them don’t even know they’re sick with greed, 
hatred, and delusion.” 

“Maybe this kuti is an isolation ward.” 

“And maybe carika is the intensive-care unit.” 

“I don’t know if I can survive that much care.” 

“But there’s a certain exhilaration that goes with the hardships of carika, 
an exhilaration well-earned, like a mountaineer of the spirits.” 

“If you feel that way, why don’t you go off on carika yourself? I'll stay 
here and watch your kuti for you. That way we’ll both be happy.” 

I looked at him, startled by the suggestion as I’d been startled at his 
arrival, caught drumming. 

“You don’t think I’d do that, do you?” 

“No.” 
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(ii) 
Their selves the ones of mindfulness exert. 
In no association they delight. 
Dwelling after dwelling they desert, 
as from it marshy ground the swan takes flight. (Dh. 91) 


On untraveled back ways I walked slowly, mindfully, until I’d walked 
enough. Then I looked for a suitable place off the road: a tree, a rock, an 
undisturbed copse, to sit cross-legged until I’d sat enough. Then I walked 
some more. Towards late afternoon I began to watch for a suitable place to 
spend the night. A dry patch of ground with some straw or leaves near a 
windbreak or beneath a tree was as much as I needed. Failing that there was 
usually a vihara, a Hindu kovil, an empty shed, or some other sheltered place. 
Eight or ten miles and I was usually satisfied that I’d gone as far as I needed 
to that day. On a good day I was satisfied with five or six miles. 

I traveled unencumbered by the confines of a map: I didn’t care which 
way I went. The tea estate roads of Upcountry, then, were ideal, for they led 
nowhere except to the next estate. When I came to a fork in the road I took 
whichever way I fancied, for I wasn’t trying to get anywhere. 

One morning I came to a fork in the road. An estate worker rested in a 
nearby leaf-collection shed, his machete on the ground beside him. 

“Where does this road go to?” I asked, pointing in one direction. He named a 
place I'd never heard of. 

“And where does it go this way?” I pointed in the other direction. He named 
another strange name. 

“Which place is bigger?” And he told me. I thanked him and walked off in 
the direction of the smaller of the places. Not only was I not trying to get 
somewhere; I was positively trying to avoid doing so. But it was difficult: I 
kept getting places. 

“Now I’m getting somewhere,” I thought when concentration seemed a 
quantum easier, an iota more pleasurable. And with the thought the 
concentration was broken. 

“Tm getting pretty sharp,” I told myself each time I reflected on the 
absurdity of trying to get someplace. 
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When I saw that the goal of getting nowhere was unachievable I’d laugh. 
“Stop the world. I want to get off.” 

And if I stayed in one place for a few days the thought would occur, “I’m 
getting to know this place,” and it was time to leave, lest I find myself mired 
in marshy ground. 


* *K KK * 


A dayaka led me to the building where food was offered. My bowl was taken 
from me and I was shown to a seat. My robes were arranged to cover both 
shoulders. 

There were several empty chairs beside me, and a table with a clock on it 
which showed 10:00. I was left alone to stare at the rough walls of the 
vihara’s reception hall. 

At 10:25 the two old monks came in. They had been engaged in 
devotional flower arrangements and gossip. Their teeth were rotted and 
stained red from a lifetime of chewing pan. They were the sort of old men 
who were made into monks and supported because they had a certain faith 
and were too old for anything else, and yet had to be supported anyway. 
Thus the Sangha was not only a hospital but an old-age home. It was also, at 
the other end of the age-scale, a reformatory. Tradition prescribed that each 
family should give one son to the Sangha; almost invariably the most unruly 
son was disposed of. But this vihara had only two old monks. 

They sat down, their bowls were taken from them, and soon all our bowls 
were returned to us, filled with food. The old monk who seemed to be the 
brighter of the two wound up the clock. Then we sat silently until it was 
exactly 10:30, when that monk gave the pafica sila to the dayakas, followed by 
a sermon interspersed with cries of “Sadhu! Sadhu!” 

The other monk joined in these cries. 

At 10:40 the handsome old rooster strutted in. He had a red comb and 
lustrous body markings, and picked up and set down his legs in military 
fashion even when standing still, getting nowhere. He looked over the 
crowd, found them an uninteresting lot, pecked without enthusiasm, and 
finally turned to face the monks. He sat down and, it seemed, listened. His 
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powers of concentration were poor, though, for soon he discovered a 
vagrant itch and pecked at it until it was assuaged or he gave up. 

At 10:50 the rooster stood up, stretched, turned around to face the 
dayakas, sat down, laid his head on the ground, and closed his eyes. I would 
have liked to have done the same: a fly was having a very intimate affair 
with my left eyeball and simply would not be discouraged. 

At 11:00 by the clock the sermon ended, and without further ado the old 
monks rose and took their bowls. I followed them and, the dayakas 
remaining behind, we left for the danasala, the rooster close behind. 


I ate with the other monks and the rooster in the gloomy old ddnasala 
instead of by the shady bend of a river. The two old monks bustled about 
arranging things the way they thought I’d like them (which was, of course, 
all wrong) and plagued me with petty favors, for they wanted me to stay. 

When these people saw that the Dhamma had spread so far that an 
American monk should pass through their village it increased their faith, 
their devotion, their respect, and their donations to the vihdra. The monks 
were eating better since my arrival and exploited my appearance. The 
dayakas seldom had occasion to offer a special dana (and earn, I supposed, 
special merit), and exploited my appearance. (I was satisfied with pindapata 
and had no desire for the curds and honey that came with today’s meal.) I 
could appreciate the feelings involved and could even be glad to be of use; 
but I couldn’t be glad that the use was to be catalyst to a reaction that 
generated more warmth than light. I thought it detrimental to my practice 
of the Buddha’s Teaching, and tolerated it only because nothing else was 
expected of me and because I couldn’t leave until my foot was completely 
healed. 

I'd picked up a glass shard (or perhaps it had been a thorn) some miles 
back, and had been unable to extract it. I was lucky that this place had been 
nearby, for there were few Buddhist villages in Upcountry and still fewer 
viharas. 

Properly tended, the foot was nearly healed now, and I planned to leave 
in a day or two whether or not Crackers answered my letter. Upcountry was 
colder than I’d expected (and wetter, too), so when I realized that I would be 
here a while I’d written Crackers, asking him to mail me the argsa I'd left 
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there. The angsa was a one-shouldered vest that was needed for this 
December weather. I hoped the cold and rain wouldn’t force me to descend 
into the warmer but more populous lowlands, and onto bus roads, but I 
didn’t intend to wait here much longer for the angsa, even though it was 
hard-to-come-by nylon. I’d make do without it. 

After dana I returned to my room. Through the open door I saw one of 
the dana dayakas. He had a large box containing hundreds of little clay oil 
lamps which he distributed along the main footpaths, as well as the path 
leading to the stupa on the hill. Behind him came another dayaka with a two- 
gallon tin of coconut oil, from which he carefully filled each lamp. Then two 
more dayakas followed, one with a large bundle of cloth wicks, the other with 
a large box of matches. The dayaka who lit each cloth wick was Mr. Pereira. 
He wore trousers. He was the village schoolteacher, and spoke English. When 
they’d finished setting alight as much coconut oil as they could he came by 
to visit. 

“So many oil lamps! What are you doing with them?” 

“we're lighting them, reverend.” He bowed and sat. 

“But it’s a sunny day.” 

“We're doing it, sir, because of my brother and his wife.” 

“Is it a celebration?” 

“No sir. They wish to have a baby.” 

“And this is supposed to help?” I wondered whether Mr. Pereira taught 
biology. 

“Sir, this is for the help of the devas.” 

“The devas will help your sister-in-law have a baby?” 

“That is what we believe.” 

“But this vihara is for the Buddha, not the devas.” 

But in such matters there were other views. “Yes sir. Buddhism is very 
important in the Sinhalese religion. Reverend, I hope you’re comfortable 
here.” 

“Everything’s fine, Mr. Pereira. But I’ve decided to leave tomorrow if the 
weather holds. Or maybe the day after.” 

“Reverend, may I ask you to reconsider our offer?” 

“T’ve already explained my feelings, Mr. Pereira.” 
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“All the people feel it would be good to have a bhikkhu such as yourself 
staying here. We'll provide your food and all needs. If you don’t like this 
vihara we'll build you a kuti. There are places where it is altogether quiet, 
where no one will disturb you. Please accept our offer.” 

“I appreciate your generosity, but I’m not interested in living anyplace 
for more than a few days. I’ve only stayed here so long because of my foot. 
Now I’m ready to go.” 

“Naturally I’m disappointed you won't stay longer, but I’m not surprised. 
To wander about is your wish, and you must do it. So we’ve taken up a 
collection from all the village to obtain this gift for you.” He handed me a 
long thin package. 

“Thank you, Mr. Pereira.” It was wrapped, but from its shape and 
protruding handle I saw it to be an umbrella. 

“We've seen that the umbrella you have is old and broken. The cloth is 
stained and torn. So we’ve obtained this.” 

I unwrapped and examined it. 

“It’s white, sir. One time I asked you about the proper color for a monk’s 
umbrella. Do you remember that talk?” 

“Yes, but I didn’t know what you had in mind then.” 

“Even then I had this idea, and now my wish has come true. So this is a 
happy day for me.” 

He’d examined my decrepit old white umbrella and asked if a monk could 
use an umbrella that wasn’t white. 

“Not in accordance with Vinaya,” I’d been told by Vinaya-masters 
(though a few reformists were willing to allow yellow). “Black umbrellas are 
used by updsakas. We’re monks. We’re different.” So we marked ourselves 
outwardly as different, lest inner differences be neglected. We wore russet 
robes. We shaved our heads. We protected our russet robes and shorn heads 
from rain and sun with white umbrellas. Only the rain and sun were the 
same for monks and laypeople. 

“A happy day for me, reverend.” 

“If this umbrella has already made you happy then its beginnings are 
auspicious.” 

“I was worried that you might have gone on before I could return from 
Colombo.” 
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“T didn’t know you’d gone to Colombo.” 

“Of course, reverend. I went there to get the umbrella.” 

“You can’t get one from someplace closer, like Kandy?” 

Not a white one, Mr. Pereira said. Colombo was the only place, and in 
Colombo there were few stores that specialized in bhikkhus’ requisites. White 
umbrellas cost about three times as much as black ones. And the clerk at the 
shop had said that the price was due for another rise. The life of the 
almsman, it seemed, kept getting more expensive all the time. 

There was a rapping on the open door and Crackers came in. After the 
bowing I introduced him by his monastic name. 

“Mr. Pereira’s just given me this new umbrella.” 

“That’s nice. Have you tried it out yet?” 

“No, but I’m sure I’ll have the chance soon, this time of year. Would you 
like my old one?” 

Crackers eyed it doubtfully. “It’s no better than mine.” 

“Then I'll leave it in the vihdra. Maybe some monk will find use for the 
frame, or the handle, or something.” 

“I brought the arigsa you asked for.” He gave it to me. 

“Thanks; but I’m surprised you didn’t mail it. Wouldn’t that have been 
easier?” 

“I came because I wanted to talk to you.” 

“Getting lonely, are you? Did you get a ride or take the bus?” 

“I got a ride on the bus, and I’m not getting lonely. I want to talk to you 
about what’s happening to the kuti.” 

“Oh-oh. What’s wrong with it?” 

“There’s been bad storms in Kandy, and there’s going to be more. The 
place is flooded.” 

It was the straw mats, Crackers explained. The wind had been strong 
enough to blow rain right through the protective mats (which were quickly 
disintegrating), leaving a heavy mist in the air which penetrated everything. 

“What do you think should be done about it?” 

“It’s your place. I can’t make any major changes without your say-so.” 

“Major changes? It’s that bad?” 

“Everything’s wet. There’s a film of mud on the floor.” 

“So what do you want to do?” 
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“There’s only one way I can stay there. Build the walls up to the roof. 
Close it off. Get rid of those straw mats.” 

“How about putting up another layer of mats? I bet if they were double- 
thick they’d stop the weather. One layer always worked fine for me.” 

“Tt won’t work.” 

“The nice thing about that kuti is how it can all open up in good weather. 
If you build walls you'll kill it.” 

“Then I'll have to leave it.” 

“If you do you know everything will be stolen. Remember that house that 
used to be on the small island near the Hermitage.” 

“But I can’t stay there the way it is. I don’t want to stay there if I have to 
have continuous battles with the weather. Don’t forget, you haven’t stayed 
there in December. This is the heaviest weather of the year.” 

I refrained from pointing out that January usually took those honors. 
“Why don’t you try putting up another layer of mats and see if that doesn’t 
work?” 

“Because I don’t like even one layer of mats. Why should I like two? It’s a 
great location and a great view, but I like a kuti with walls all the way to the 
roof. And with a door instead of just an entrance-way, so the animals don’t 
come wandering through at night. Sometimes in the morning I find shit on 
the floor. It’s like huge rat turds. Maybe you’ve got a forty pound rat living 
there.” 

“T’ve seen him a few times at night. He’s a porcupine. He won’t let me get 
too close, and I don’t want to, anyway, but he’s not scared of me. Once I 
found a quill on the floor. But I don’t know why he comes there at night. I 
never leave food out for him. You don’t leave food out for him, do you?” 

“I don’t want to feed him; I want to get rid of him. I don’t like him 
wandering around while I’m sleeping on that little pallet only a couple 
inches off the ground.” 

“Maybe he just took a shine to the place. It’s obvious you haven't.” 

“Sometimes it’s nice to be able to close the door and shut out the world.” 

“Is it? Maybe so, but I should think you’d rather be open than closed.” 

“You have to get your comforts, V. You can be too hard on yourself. 
Remember the simile of the lute.” 
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“And don’t forget that the natural tendency of strings is to slacken. If 
your head is out of tune with your surroundings maybe you need to make 
extra effort instead of less.” 

“Meaning?” 

“Try putting up an extra layer of mats first, and see if that doesn’t make a 
difference.” 

“Uh-uh. I don’t want to live there like that. It’s built for your lifestyle, not 
mine. It’s not my place.” 

I thought back to the days I’d spent designing the kuti, the weeks of 
attending to its construction, the endless hours of maintenance and 
improvement. Now that I was away from it I recalled those times with 
neither pleasure nor unpleasure. It seemed so remote. 

“These days I hardly think of it as mine either.” 

“Then whose is it?” 

“T don’t know. Maybe I should give it to the Sangha.” 

“You mean you don’t want it?” 

“T sure don’t want all the hassles and headaches you’re bringing me. I 
went off wandering to get away from problems, and you’re chasing after me 
with them.” 

“How do you give something to the Sangha?” 

“Like a kuti? I’m not sure. At the Hermitage when something was given to 
the Sangha that meant that Piyadassi put it in the storage room, didn’t it? 
Then if anyone needed anything he helped himself. But I don’t know how to 
give a kuti to the Sangha. Obviously we can’t put it in a storage room. But I 
didn’t say I was going to give the kuti to the Sangha. I only said maybe I 
should.” 

“If you did give it to the Sangha would I be able to build up the walls?” 

“You ask almost as many questions as me.” 

“Do I?” 

“The Vinaya probably describes some sort of formal procedure for giving 
a kuti. It prescribes procedures for nearly any situation likely to arise. But I 
don’t remember what the method would be. And I’ve never seen it done. I 
don’t know how it would work in practice today.” 

“So it’s not a practical thing to do?” 
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“T don’t know. If I don’t know how to do it and I don’t know the results, 
how can I know whether it’s practical?” 

“I don’t know either. I guess the only way to find out is by doing it. That’s 
what you told me.” 

“I don’t remember saying that.” 

“Before I was ordained. I came to ask you what to do, whether I should 
take ordination or not, and you didn’t tell me yes or no, you just said that 
the only way to find out about something was by trying it.” 

“You really want the place, don’t you?” 

“It’s a great location. But I don’t want it if I can’t change it to suit me. 
How about if I build my own place somewhere else on the hill?” 

“Talk about doing things the hard way! You must be bored out of your 
gourd to dream those dreams. Have you forgotten the hassles I went through 
getting the kuti built? There’s a verse in the Theragatha, I think, where Ven. 
Sariputta” - the Buddha’s foremost disciple in wisdom - “said that if our 
shelter is enough to keep both knees dry when you sit cross-legged on a 
rainy day you should reckon it as sufficient.” 

“But both my knees get wet in that place. Those heavy winds come 
straight in and blast mist everywhere.” 

“If you put up another layer of mats that wouldn’t happen. That seems 
like the simplest way. Why begin with the hardest way? That’s really being 
impractical. Believe me. I built the place. I know what problems you'll have.” 

“It’s not just the rain. I could probably fix that with plastic sheeting. It’s 
the place. It’s not what I want. I need my own place.” 

“Looking for a taste of the householder’s life?” 

“Come on, V. You built that kuti because you wanted your own place.” 

“I needed someplace to stay for Vas, and that possibility started opening 
up. But yes, I did want my own place. And look at the hassles it brought me. 
Having a place is better than wanting one, but not wanting a place is better 
than having one.” 

“Then what are you going to do?” 

“That’s what I asked you. Suddenly the burden of decision has been 
shifted to my shoulders. And I don’t want to do anything. I don’t even want 
the place. I’m happy to be wandering. I don’t know how long it’ll last, but I’m 
sure not ready to return and settle down again.” 
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“Either you have to make a decision or you have to give me permission to 
make a decision. And if you give me permission I’ll build up the walls.” 

“Then instead of giving you permission, I'll give you the kuti. It’s yours. 
Do what you want with it. Remember that the materials were generously 
provided by dayakas. You won’t want to do anything that would make them 
feel their gifts aren’t appreciated.” 

Crackers broke out in smiles “I’m glad you decided that, V, because that 
makes it a lot easier for me. Thanks for doing it. Now I can make decisions 
about the place without having to ask your permission first.” 

“You’re going to build walls up to the roof, then?” 

“And put in windows and a door.” 

“Have fun.” 

“Thanks.” 

“Reverend, am I to understand, then, that you’re no longer possessing a 
kuti to return to?” 

“That’s right. It’s his kuti now. I’ve just given it to him. I only have to 
return to get my things out of it.” Dhamma books, mostly. 

“Of course you can leave your stuff stored there as long as you like. No 
storage charge, either.” 

“That’s an offer I can’t refuse.” 

“Then, reverend, you are now in a position to reconsider our offer for 
you to live here or to build you a kuti.” 

I looked at Crackers. We both laughed. “Mr. Pereira, I’ve just rid myself of 
one burden. Now you try to give me another. I’m not the one who’s 
interested in kutis these days. I don’t want to spend my time designing 
spaces and enclosing them. But if you want to build a kuti for someone, why 
don’t you offer it to my friend? He seems interested in kutis.” 

Mr. Pereira seemed unsure how serious to take my suggestion until 
Crackers laughed. “Two kutis. Just what I need.” 

“Are you sure you don’t have one too many already?” 

“Then what will you be doing, sir, if 1 may ask?” 

“Now that I’ve got such a nice umbrella, I'll go wandering again. I'll leave 
tomorrow, or maybe the next day. The umbrella’s all the protection I want. 
That, and the angsa. Together they’ll keep me warm and dry. If I want to 
settle somewhere again I might accept your offer, if it’s still open then. I do 
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have to spend the Vas season in one place. But that’s a long way off. There’s 
other places I might stay, too. Maybe Crackers’ll let me stay in his place. Or 
maybe I won’t even be in Ceylon by then. I want to find out what it’s like to 
live with as few attachments as I can manage, and like I said once before, the 
only way to find out is by doing it. I keep trying to do it, and keep falling 
back on comfort and security and familiarity and all sorts of things. But I 
guess I’m rested enough now to give it another try. Enough of the dust and 
accumulations of dwellings. I’m going wandering.” 


Through many a birth did I traverse 
this round. I sought in vain 

and did not detect the architect. 
Repeated birth is pain. (Dh. 153) 


Now you are seen, oh architect! 

Another house you'll not erect. 

Your rafters all are breached. 

Your ridge-pole has been battered down; 
the mind has gone outside your bounds, 
and craving’s end is reached. (Dh. 154) 


(iii) 

It was a lonely place I’d got to. Against the twiggy dullness of the tea bushes 
was nothing more interesting than a few outcroppings of rock and, farther 
off, a few rows of trees planted as windbreaks. I sized them up profes- 
sionally. The outcroppings were unsheltered. The ground was likely still 
damp from the morning’s shower, and thus no protection against the 
growing threat of rain. For that, all I had was the new umbrella that I carried 
slung across my back by a strap, rifle-style. The outcroppings wouldn’t be a 
good reststop. The trees might be suitable nighttime shelter, if there were a 
leafy groundcover: I couldn’t tell from here. It was a bit far off, too far for a 
short daytime break. 
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From the top of the hill there was no village in sight, only hill after hill of 
tea. From the distance they seemed velvet-textured, but up close they just 
looked like tea bushes. The higher hills, in the distance, were jungle- 
shrouded. But there wasn’t a village in sight, not even a house, and I knew I 
was going to go hungry today. 

I didn’t know in which direction might lie the estate lines, from whose 
shanties the dark-skinned Tamil children would stolidly stare at me, each 
naked save for the black string worn around his protruding belly. The 
women would all be in the fields, plucking leaves. The men would be out 
doing their work. Just the children and the old people would be here, and 
perhaps some almsfood as well. 

A thin cloud layer covered the sky. Behind it, from time to time, I could 
make out the round disc of the sun, which was high. I knew I wouldn’t come 
to any estate lines until well into the afternoon, far past the time allotted for 
gathering food. I’d managed to wander through Upcountry the entire 
morning without gathering more than one small banana and a piece of cold 
toast, and now there wasn’t even a dry place nearby where I might sit down 
to eat them, and I wasn’t happy about it. When the wind blew it was cold and 
damp. I wore my argsa. 

I slipped my hand into the bowl, broke off a crust of toast, and munched 
it as I walked down the estate road. A few puddles remained from the 
morning’s rain. That water was frigid. 

A few miles back I’d passed some tea pluckers. In their cotton saris and 
white headscarves the women ranged through the fields dropping young 
leaves into large wicker baskets strapped to their backs. As I’d walked past 
them I’d hesitated, then stopped and waited for a minute, almsbowl in hand. 
These people weren’t Buddhists, and I wasn’t sure if they would even 
understand that I was accepting offerings of prepared food. 

I'd had a vague acquaintance with a Hindu swami back in Kandy and 
knew how different his food collection methods were. Once a week or so he 
went through the villages ringing a bell and pulling a small four-wheeled 
wagon, collecting money as well as uncooked rice. So I didn’t know if these 
Tamil women would understand my customs. Nor could they easily spare 
any food, for their wages were insufficient for even bare survival and their 
bellies were dependent upon the government’s weekly rations of rice. 
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Nevertheless one woman shyly approached me with a small banana, 
which she dropped unceremoniously into the empty bowl. She hesitated a 
moment, uncertain perhaps whether anything else was to be done by either 
of us. 

“Sukhi hotu,” I said quietly. May you be happy. 

Without bowing she hastened back to her tea field. None of the other 
women remarked on her deed nor followed her example, but the field 
supervisor - probably a Buddhist, since he was a manager - offered me toast 
from his food bag which I now ate as I walked down the empty road. 

Cold toast was small cheer, and I grumbled inwardly at my lot. Oh, I 
knew, I knew: Not for the sake of one’s belly does the monk go forth, and: content 
with any scrap gleaned from the refuse-heap, a monk unwaveringly devotes himself 
to etc., etc. Nor was it that I was actually hungry, although I actually was. It 
was more simply that my expectations hadn’t been met. 

I expected a daily meal. That wasn’t asking too much. I was more than 
willing to collect it. I wasn’t asking for any service. I would be content with 
whatever could be spared. I only wanted one a day. It wasn’t like expecting 
three squares. I was right to be dissatisfied, for the world had let me down. It 
was small compensation that now I walked along nibbling at the toast 
instead of sitting down to eat it, as prescribed. I shall eat the almsfood 
carefully ...: training rule 31. 

How could anybody expect me to keep the training rules in these 
circumstances? If the universe couldn’t get its trip together enough to keep 
me from going hungry then these training rules were too petty for me to 
bother with. I tried to ignore my awareness of the absurdity of this logic but 
failed, and with each drop of sweet reflection that seeped into the vinegary 
petulance of my mind my rebellious mood became less tenable. The less 
tenable it became the more dissatisfied I felt, for I couldn’t even be petulant 
in peace. There was no end to oppression. 

And when the toast was finished and I’d withdrawn the banana from the 
bowl and begun to peel it I grimaced, made myself stop, and sat down on a 
rock beside the road. Without further ado I popped the thing down in two 
large bites, flung away the peel and, still chewing, got up and walked on. I 
shall not make up an extra-large mouthful ...: #39. 
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I attempted mindfulness of walking, but my guts kept calling attention to 
themselves. And when I attempted mindfulness of the guts I discovered 
therein an ugly mood that had the same dimensions as hunger. The mood 
was incompatible with mindfulness of it: it didn’t like being observed. And, 
hungry as I chose to be, I chose too to feed on the solidity of my dark mood 
rather than on the insubstantial fare of awareness. 


“There are, monks, these four foods staying creatures that have 
come into being or assisting those seeking to be. Which four? Solid 
foods, coarse or fine; secondly contact, thirdly intention, fourthly 
consciousness.” 


“Vv, the whole problem is your lousy attitude towards being hungry, cold, 
and alone.” But even that self-criticism didn’t cheer me, and when I’d had 
my fill of dark moods I turned, for desert, to words. 

I carried a toy, the Dhammapada. A collection of 423 short verses, this - 
the most translated of all Pali texts - had yet, I felt, to be rendered into 
English without great sacrifice to either the letter of the texts or the spirit or 
both. As I wandered I kept a few of these verses in my head (and the whole of 
them in my shoulder bag), mulling over them and sometimes finding English 
renditions that pleased me. 

I'd titled the still-incomplete translation The Track of Truth, and already 
had fantasized its publication and popularity, in spite of multi-lingual 
warnings. 


One thing is the way to extinction, 
another’s the means which bring gain. 
Understanding this distinction 
the Buddha’s follower should refrain 
from being elated by worldly acclaim. 
Seclusion should be the monk’s aim. (Dh. 75) 


I’d already made a few preliminary notes for the preface and an extensively 
learned appendix as well as having translated about a quarter of the verses. 
And if I was no less involved in this project than I’d been in the Nanavira 
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project at least it had two redeeming features. First, there were no great 
stacks of papers to carry about with me - not yet, at least - and secondly, I 
didn’t need to acquire any government permits. 

Verse number 133 was a problem. I’d been working on it for days now, 
putting it aside for a while, then picking it up again for another go. Don’t 
speak harshly to anyone./ As they are spoken to they will reply./ Angry speech is 
painful./ They will strike back. I rearranged the words, tightening them here, 
loosening them there, but after a while I gave it up again. 

Next: try one more of the toughies. Maybe, number 200. The Pali had a 
peculiar lilting gaiety to it that I hadn’t been able to capture in English. 
Happily, indeed, we dwell,/ we for whom there is nothing whatsoever./ Gladness- 
feeders, we shall be/ like the radiant deities. That, anyway, was the sense of it. 
But that second line was complicated, and I couldn’t find any way of 
rhyming it with the fourth line. 

Pali verse, of course, was unrhymed. Like all languages in the Prakrit 
branch of Sanskrit, words took case endings, and there were too few possible 
word-ending sounds to make rhyming of interest. But Pali, like English, had 
its poetic devices. My renditions translated both the words and the 
techniques into their English equivalents. 

I tried every way I could think of to restate the verses, trying to find the 
rhythms and rhymes that pleased me and, as always, came to a standstill. I 
couldn’t find a solution, not even with as pliable a phrase as radiant deities. 

Abhassara deva: there were deities of all different types, from wood 
nymphs and rain gods to beings who inhabited spheres of existence beyond 
our ken, and I accepted the reality of all of them with the same credulity 
with which I accepted assurances, from other quarters, of the reality of, say, 
electrons, the unconscious, or vitamins. It took training to believe any of it. 
In fact, I was now less skeptical of Indian mythology (if myth was, indeed, 
what it was) than of the scientists’ abstractions. Devas seemed no less 
reasonable than black holes, or the speed of light. 

In the hierarchy of heavenly states I had been first surprised, then 
pleased, to discover that the heaven of those who create ranked a step below, 
rather than above, the heaven of those who delight in the creations of others. Was 
it better, then, to be a reader of books than a writer of them? 
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There was a full hierarchy of both the heavens and the hells, which I 
interpreted as metaphorically as the texts would permit, although 
sometimes those interpretations were still not as metaphorical as I would 
have been comfortable with. It was easier for me to accept Ven. Nanavira’s 
descriptions of the hierarchical structure of existence, and to ponder the 
levels of appropriation, than it was to accept such variety within the worlds 
of heaven and hell. And this despite the diversity of species on our own 
plane. 

I had no idea where these abhassara deva fitted in the scheme. Were they 
a definite class of deity or was the word descriptive merely of the radiance of 
all those deities who fed on gladness? 

Feeding on gladness? What sort of food was that? Maybe consciousness- 
food? Too bad it wasn’t belly-food. If it was it would be a great way to get out 
of the pindapata racket. No need to go hungry if you were one who fed on 
gladness: there’d always be food, as long as you stayed happy, even after 
midday. Certainly gladness, like tea, must be allowable at all times of day. No 
preservatives either, nor any unnatural additives. Just knowing you lived on 
something as wholesome and digestible as gladness was a happy thought, 
and with the happy thought there was gladness, and as I partook of the 
gladness I found it satisfying. The hunger-shaped anger vanished. My spirits 
lifted; my step lightened. The tenseness in my gut relaxed. I was glad and, 
being glad, was no longer hungry. 


Indeed we do dwell happily, 

we who’ve nothing anywhere. 
Like the radiant deities, 

joy shall be our fare. (Dh. 200) 


The road topped the hill and started winding down. On the hill beyond I 
could see smoke rising. There would be estate lines over there, probably 
three or four twisting miles onward. That would be three or four hours 
away. There was no hurry. I spent the afternoon walking at my own pace, 
and resting at my own pace too. At the bottom of the hill was a rivulet with 
good water where I refreshed myself. In the early afternoon it sprinkled. 
Later I found the right words for another verse. 
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When carelessness the sage expels 

with care, and has the citadel 

of wisdom climbed, unsorrowing 

and resolute, then - like groundlings 
surveyed by a mountaineer - 

the sorry folk, the fools, appear. (Dh. 28) 


In the late afternoon I passed through the estate lines, a string of rude 
houses scattered in barren soil beside the road. Unplastered mud walls. 
Roofs patched with rusting bits of scavenged scrap metal. An atmosphere 
gone beyond despair into lethargy. Just the other side of the lines I passed a 
covey of sarong-clad workmen squatting beside the road, their machetes in 
the dirt beside them. One of them got up and approached me. 

“Hamuduruwo.” That was the Sinhalese form of address used for monks 
only. He asked me something I didn’t understand. 

“Sinhala ba,” I said when he paused. 

“Sinhala ba? Tamil ba?” 

“Ba.” 

“Anglaisi?” 

“Americani.” 

I knew little Sinhalese and no Tamil, but we established a few facts. I was 
Buddhist. I was walking. I didn’t want a bus. I spoke English. But that didn’t 
satisfy him, and he persisted. Where would I sleep? he gestured. I pointed 
ahead, indicating nothing in particular. He nodded as if he understood 
exactly what I meant. Or had we misunderstood each other? With a polite 
nod of the head I excused myself and started walking again. 

As I continued down the road all three squatting men got up and joined 
me, talking among themselves and asking me questions. They didn’t 
understand that monks didn’t make conversation while walking: it was bad 
for the mindfulness. I tried to detach myself from them by walking at my 
own pace, but they exhorted me to go faster, as they did, and in spite of 
myself I sped up. 

Some distance beyond the village the men indicated a turn-off that I 
would have missed, a footpath that climbed among tea bushes and led 
shortly to a secluded kovil. The single room was surrounded on all sides by a 
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roofed veranda. Windowless, it had vertical bars in the door-way through 
which I peered in. The men pointed to the various deities in brass and 
plaster which filled the room and named some of the beings represented on 
wall posters. None of them seemed like gladness-feeders. 

It was clear they expected me to stay the night here. Not in the shrine, 
which had no room for mortals, but on the cement porch. That was fine with 
me, for the ground was still damp and the weather uncertain. The winter 
monsoon was trying to get started, and there was the possibility that it 
would rain tonight. I was lucky to have come by such a suitable place so 
easily, for it was already close to sunset. I chose a spot beside one wall, 
unloaded my gear, and sat. I thanked the men for showing me here and 
forbore their questioning until they took their leave. Tired, I was glad of the 
chance to rest. 

Once alone, however, I established myself. I arranged a sitting place, 
intending to meditate when I’d prepared myself. After sorting out the bag 
and bowl I decided to check out the area before nightfall: already the light 
was lessening. 

I walked completely around the porch. Tea grew on three sides, widely 
spaced among rock outcroppings. On the fourth side, sandwiched between 
the kovil and a cliff which rose perhaps ten feet, was a walled cemetery with 
a pyre in the middle of it. Both cremation and burial were common in 
Ceylon. The graves, unmarked by stones, were identifiable by the shape of 
earth mounds and by handmade decorations. I looked at the mounds for a 
while and remembered verses. 


Soon, alas! this body will be felled 

and senseless, will lie sprawled upon the earth, 
cast aside, its consciousness dispelled, 

like a log that’s lacking worth. (Dh. 41) 


This body will perish; it’s old; 
a nest of distress. 

It breaks up, this putrid mold; 
life ends in death. (Dh. 148) 
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There was nothing more to explore. I was tired of walking and returned to 
my spot, still intending to meditate, but I looked at the place I’d prepared 
and sighed. I was hungry. No longer walking, tired from the day’s events and 
non-events, with no particular aim, the mind easily fell back to thoughts of 
food. I could no longer conjure up the thin cheer on which I’d fed this 
afternoon. It didn’t have the staying power of a good steak. 

I was still undecided when I heard voices from the path. The villagers 
were coming back. I sat down, crossed my legs, and waited their arrival. 

There were more of them this time. The one who'd first approached me 
carried a pot of tea and what was probably his best china, a chipped English- 
style cup and saucer. Their own style was a handleless brass cup, a good 
handwarmer on a cold day. He poured a cup of tea and they all squatted 
down to watch me drink it. It was far too sweet. No doubt they’d put in extra 
sugar for my benefit. 

When I finished an old man with white hair tied into a top-knot offered 
me a small bunch of bananas, which I declined even though their aroma 
tickled my nostrils. Although as a samanera it had been permissible to accept 
food after hours to be eaten the next day, bhikkhus didn’t keep food after 
midday. There was no way I could explain that, though, so I politely declined 
and hoped it would be left at that. But the old man urged the bananas on me 
as if I were being shy, and when I repeated my refusal he took offense. I’d 
accepted tea from his friend, he pointed out. Why wouldn’t I accept the 
bananas from him? Wasn’t he just as good as his friend? But I didn’t know 
how to explain that tea was allowable at any hour, and as I declined again I 
could feel the mood of the group shift. 

What is wrong with this sadhu that he should so insult someone by 
refusing a gift? These Buddhists certainly are proud. Yes, and Americani are 
strange. We invite him to stay at our kovil and he doesn’t show the good 
manners to accept an offering and permit merit to be made. What should we 
do with such a fellow? Throw him out? 

So I interpreted their murmurings, and when once again - one final 
time? - the bananas were offered I tried to hide the reluctance with which I 
accepted them. I wanted to be neither the source nor the focus for criticism, 
but it was easier to be out of accord with the Vinaya than with them, for the 
Vinaya didn’t display anger or threaten me. I put the bananas into the 
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almsbowl and closed the lid on them to clear the air of their aroma. Nobody 
objected that I didn’t eat them. The air cleared of the murmurings as well as 
the aroma, and I was offered a second cup of tea, which I thought it best to 
accept. 

One of the men pointed to my legs, which were still crossed. My posture 
clearly lent me prestige in their eyes. Although squatting was a natural 
posture for them, the lotus position seemed to be as difficult for many 
Asians as it was for most Westerners. 

The tea finished, I returned the cup, politely declining yet another refill. 
We seemed to have nothing more to say to each other. I fixed a benevolent 
smile on my face and stared contemplatively at the tea bushes, barely visible 
in the last light of a cloudy February day. Mollified by my acceptance of the 
bananas, impressed by my posture, they took the hint, I thought, for they 
whispered among themselves and then noisily shuffled away. 

Alone at last. Solitude was hard to get. Now that I had it I had nothing left 
to do. But when I tried doing nothing I found that the effort was a doing. 
Doing nothing had to be effortless. But it could only be achieved through 
effort. The effort was more than I felt up to making. Instead of settling upon 
thoughts of food I turned again to my translations and fine-tuned a couple of 
verses: 


As massive rock by wind is undisturbed, 
So by praise and blame the sage is unperturbed. (Dh. 81) 
And, 


Whatever they’ve done or not done, 
do not oppose anyone. 
Consider your own position, 
your own deeds and omissions. (Dh. 50) 


I was thinking of lighting my candle to see what other verses I might work 
on when I heard voices approaching. 

“Sadhu! Sadhu!” 

I felt annoyance that I should be disturbed, and my stomach tightened, 
but I sat where I was, seeing no alternative. 
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In the dark at first I could see only their light: a candle-stub stuck to the 
inside lip of half a coconut-shell. The shell created a dead-air pocket for the 
flame as they walked. Leading the way, a matronly woman offered me a 
ragged cotton blanket, then bowed. Behind her were some children and 
youths and two old women. 

That’s only on loan; I want the blanket back in the morning, her words and 
gestures indicated. 

“Sukhi hotu.” It would be useful for this night. 

The children stepped forward for blessings. They gathered around and 
squatted down, silent save for an occasional comment. I sat quietly, testing 
my patience against the open stares of my hosts. I restrained (but didn’t 
dissipate) my annoyance at being so rudely examined. Anything I did would 
be of interest to them, therefore I tried to do nothing, not even to scratch a 
vagrant itch. I hoped thus that they would tire of me and go away. There was 
no chance, though, to learn whether this strategy might have worked, for 
some distant hallooing was answered by one of the children and soon 
another group of women and children arrived, picking their way carefully 
among the rocks and tea bushes. 

“Sadhu! Sadhu!” they cried when they saw me. 

A woman with a goiter offered me a lumpy pillow. The pillowcase had 
roses embroidered across it. I accepted it with a sukhi hotu and then blessed 
each member of her family as they bowed. This family squatted beside the 
first, jostling a bit for position. The woman with the goiter addressed me in 
Tamil. 

“Tamil ba,” I told her. 

“Tamil ba!” And she turned to the matronly woman to discuss this 
difficult situation. 

I felt growing annoyance that I should be so stared at by so many people. 
Their lights hurt my eyes and their eyes hurt my dignity. Hope faded for my 
strategy of passivity, and when a third group arrived it failed entirely. This 
group included my original host, who gave me more tea, freshly brewed. 
Another family set beside me a kerosene lamp with a broken glass chimney, 
and lit it. No doubt walking with it lighted had proved impossible. The flame 
smoked so badly that the chimney was soon soot-blackened, and the only 
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light the lamp gave off was from the broken top of the chimney, where 
rising soot absorbed most of the illumination. 

Whiffs of kerosene fumes gagged me. I was repelled, and pushed the lamp 
away from me. The villagers discussed this act at some length, without 
conclusion, while I sipped the over-sweet tea. But I wasn’t thirsty; I didn’t 
want more tea. I was tired; 1 wanted to be alone. I wondered how I might 
best be rid of my hosts, who were now crowded around me. I tried some 
polite gestures. 

Me sleep. You go. That seemed clear enough to me, but they looked at each 
other wonderingly and discussed with some liveliness what I might possibly 
mean. I tried again, this time with words, and heard myself say, “Me sleep. 
You go.” The discussion among the Tamils grew animated. Clearly 
something was happening, or about to happen. But what? 

“Go! Go!” I made strong pushing gestures towards them with both hands 
and spoke emphatically. Everybody backed up a foot or two to give me more 
room, then they looked at each other with repressed smiles of amused 
nervousness, and slowly settled back to quiet again. They didn’t understand 
just how far away I wanted them to go. 

I didn’t know what else to do. How could I chase them from their own 
kovil? I sat quietly while they all had a good look at me. At this hour where 
could I go? But on the borders of my attention lurked a dark anger that 
scuttled away crab-like each time I turned to it and returned when I looked 
elsewhere. 

On the edge of the veranda, behind the other villagers and off to one side, 
was a teen-aged girl. She wore a midriff blouse, Sinhalese style, and was 
heavyset and dour-faced. As I noticed her she stared directly at me and 
shook her shoulders: her large breasts quivered like Jell-o. Her expression 
didn’t change from an insolent pout, but she shook her shoulders several 
times so there could be no mistaking her opinion. I looked past her, into the 
dark night. 

My legs began to ache and I wanted to do some pacing, but I knew I 
wouldn’t do anything so extraordinary in front of this audience. Instead I 
closed my eyes and tried vainly to attend to the breath. But the minute 
disturbances of these people became amplified, like feedback, until I was 
more conscious of their whispers and silences than of my breath. My 
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irritation grew. And when I was just ready to give up and try something else 
I heard a vast rustling of cloth followed by fading footsteps as all the vil- 
lagers went away and I was left alone at last! 

I blew out the smelly smoky lamp, put the cup and teapot out of the way, 
and then selected a length of porch and walked up and down until my legs 
felt properly stretched. Instead of being mindful my attention rested mostly 
on my translations. That was okay. I was too tired to be mindful. This sort of 
Dhamma-thought was as much as I could manage for now. And at length I 
solved another of the toughies: 


To others don’t use words that grate: 
addressed thus, they’ll retaliate. 
Vindictive speech leads but to woes: 
you may be struck by counterblows. (Dh. 133) 


With that effort I was ready for sleep. I looked forward to a comfortable 
night, with the luxury of a pillow and blanket. But first I had to get rid of all 
that tea. I stepped off the veranda and walked a few feet out into the night. I 
nearly bumped into the four-foot high wall that surrounded the cemetery. It 
was both inconsiderate and a minor infraction of the Vinaya to urinate on 
living plants, so I availed myself of this wall. I listened to the sounds of the 
night: chirrups, croaks, and insect songs. Then in the distance I heard a 
different song: “Sadhu! Sadhu!” 

They were coming back again! I couldn’t even piss in peace! They were 
returning with an incandescent gasoline lamp, for I could see its glow from a 
distance, and as they neared its hiss drowned out the gentler sound of urine 
striking rock. Would they stand about and discuss the way I passed water? I 
didn’t wait to find out, but climbed over the wall, where as their lights grew 
brighter I finished urinating. Then, staying out of sight, I moved to a dry 
part of the wall and sat down. 

“sadhu! Sadhu!” 

They were on the veranda now. I could see the garish bobbing sharp- 
edged shadows of the gas lamp on the cliff that rose on the other side of the 
cemetery. I remained concealed, in the cemetery. I remembered wanting, 
once, to spend a night in one. Perhaps this was my chance. Perhaps I’d just 
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stay hidden here until they went away, then return to the veranda to get my 
things. I regretted not having the sitting cloth, for the ground was damp. I 
hoped they wouldn’t find me. I listened carefully for clues. 

From the movement of shadows on the cliff and the spreading cries of 
“Sadhu! Sadhu!” I guessed that a search had begun for me. Now I realized that 
they would certainly not give up their search until I was found. They would 
assume I was in need of help. The only help I wanted was for them to leave 
me alone; but clearly the longer I waited before being discovered the more 
upset everyone would be and the longer it would take for them all to calm 
down and go away. In hiding from them I had miscalculated. The only thing 
to do was to show myself now and keep the uproar to a minimum. 

Just as I stood up the beam of a flashlight cut me in half, and with Tamil 
cries of “He’s found!” or something of the sort, the other villagers were 
summoned. I stood on one side of the wall. On the other side people 
gathered with glaring lights and strident voices. They were upset and I was 
upset. I was determined to be independent: I’d tell them. If they wouldn’t 
leave I would, and even at this hour of the night I would find someplace to 
sleep, perhaps less dry but at least free of gawkers and disturbances. But 
before I could express myself a large drop of water fell splat! on my bare 
head, and I heard several more rustle nearby tea bushes. Then it was raining, 
and I didn’t want to go searching, in the rain and dark, for a different place 
to rest, so I held my peace while I tried to understand why everyone was so 
upset. 

The looks of dismay on the women’s faces and of anger on the men’s 
seemed excessive. Nor did I see any joy or relief at my having been found. 
One man drew my attention to a notice (in Tamil script) that was fixed to a 
post in the near corner of the wall. Then I saw there were posts at each 
corner of the wall. My first host drew an imaginary line along the wall 
which, I now realized, was some sort of boundary. And I seemed to be on the 
wrong side of it, for now I understood their words and gestures to be not 
concern for my welfare or anger at my disappearance but insistence that I 
get out of the graveyard at once. 

I climbed back over the wall and walked back to the veranda while the 
people followed behind me, still upset. Had I broken a caste restriction? 
Perhaps some taboo I should have been aware of? I didn’t know. I only knew 
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that everyone was upset about both my disappearance and the place of my 
discovery. Perhaps they would even send me away, in the rain. Where would 
I go? At least they hadn’t found me urinating on the damned wall. 

But no one tried to evict me. Instead, they conferred among themselves, 
then turned to face me while my first host addressed me in Tamil. I didn’t 
understand what he said, but I took a guess. 

“Sadhu, we’ve given you the hospitality of our kovil, even though we know 
you to be not a Hindu, and therefore of no caste. We welcomed you with tea 
and the few comforts we were able to offer. And now you have abused our 
hospitality by entering a place reserved for the caste-protection of our 
ancestors. Therefore we shall no longer offer you our company in the 
loneliness of this kovil at night.” 

And they left. The owners of the blanket, pillow, lamp, and tea set took 
their property and without further talk the people left, and I was alone with 
the light rain outside. 

It was chilly. My robe was damp. I wrapped the sanghati around me and 
walked up and down, calming myself from the emotions that had been 
roused by the evening’s events. I was upset with both their conduct and 
mine. 

Finally I returned to my resting place, arranged my robes, and lay down, 
but was unable to sleep. My stomach was tense and tight. Cold came up 
through the cement, through the robes in which I’d rolled myself, and 
through the argsa as well. There were no tree leaves to insulate me from the 
ground chill. 

To survive the intense Himalayan winters Milarepa had developed the 
ability to generate warmth. Too bad I didn’t have that. One night in Calcutta 
I’d thought I had it, but all I’d had was an alternate mode of perception, and 
the makings of a nasty head cold from exposure. All I wanted now was to be 
warmer. 

I remembered that the bathing cloth was packed in the almsbowl. That 
was one more layer of cloth that I could put between me and the cement. I 
fumbled for the almsbowl and reached in to get it out. 

Sitting atop the bathing cloth was the bunch of bananas. I looked at them 
in the dark. They looked back at me. Their aroma conferred with the 
tenseness in my gut and a mutual consensus was reached. I peeled one and 
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ate it carefully, seasoning it with reflections about the Patimokkha. I flung 
the peel into the bushes as far as I could. Then I ate the others. 

The bananas calmed me down and soothed the minor spasms of my 
stomach. Hunger and anger translated into each other so easily. What had 
happened to feeding on gladness? That had worked fine this afternoon. 
Strange that it should be so insufficient for this night. 1 wondered how the 
situation might be handled by a deva who fed on gladness. Would he become 
angry and upset? Would that make him hungry? Or would he then feed on 
the anger? 

And I recalled another time when I’d eaten bananas after hours: that had 
been my custom in Colombo, when I’d first arrived in Ceylon as a new 
samanera. I'd been angry and upset then, too. I’d worried then about getting 
caught, about establishing a bad reputation. There’d been the argument with 
that monk, what’s-his-name. Remembering him reminded me of something 
else from those days: the anger-eating demon. His image stood in sharp 
contrast to that of the feeders on gladness. And somewhere in between were 
the banana eaters. 

I could choose gladness or I could choose anger, just as, once, I’d chosen 
warmth over chill. Why, then, did I find myself most comfortable somewhere 
in between? I wasn’t sure what to make of that. It seemed to indicate to me 
something about myself. But what? 

I lay down, rolled up in the robes, and fell asleep without answering the 
question. By the time I woke the next morning I'd forgotten it. 


Chapter Eight 


(i) 

Monks, the untaught commoner might be disgusted, might he 
repelled, might be well rid of this body, born of the four great 
elements. Why is that? Seen, monks, is the growth, the decay, the 
appropriation, the rejection of this body, born of the four great 
elements. Therein might the untaught commoner be disgusted, 
repelled, well rid of it. Yet, monks, that which is called heart, mind, 
consciousness, by that the untaught commoner is unable to be 
disgusted, unable to be repelled, unable to be well rid. Why is that? 
For many long days, monks, the untaught commoner has cleaved, 
been attached, held: “This is me, this I am, this is my self.” Therefore 
the untaught commoner is unable to be disgusted, unable to be 
repelled, unable to be well rid. 

Better, monks, the untaught commoner should approach this 
body, born of the four great elements, as self, not heart. Why is that? 
It is seen, monks, that this body, born of the four great elements, 
endures one year, two years, three, four, five years, ten, twenty, 
thirty, forty, fifty years, a hundred years, or more. But, monks, that 
which is called heart, mind, consciousness, night and day that arises 
as one thing and ceases as another. 

Monks, as a monkey wandering in the woods, in the jungle, seizes 
a branch, then, having let go, seizes another, just so, that which is 
called heart, mind, consciousness, night and day arises as one thing 
and ceases as another. 
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Behind the forest-sounds, the birds, the wind, I heard a distant drone too 
powerful to be natural. I’d been warned not to walk in the forest, but with 
walls the kuti was confining and I needed more space. I stopped and looked 
around me, and even as I did so the helicopter swooped over the hill not 
much above tree-top level, the swish of its blades a whispered tattoo 
beneath the bellow-roar of its engines. There was some leaf-cover above me. 
I stood still: they were looking for movement. The russet robe was good 
camouflage (better, I thought, than the bright colors of village and city 
monks) and I was unlikely to be spotted, but I couldn’t slow my adrenalized 
heartbeat while the ’copter swooped overhead, nor the relief-high as it 
disappeared over the hill and quickly became no more than a dying clatter. 

I stood silent for a minute. A preternatural silence cloaked the forest. 
Nothing stirred. Then a bird chirped, the lighting shifted, and the moment 
was past. 

I didn’t think the helicopter would soon return: for several days now it 
had been patrolling large areas of land, not just this small forest, and it 
would likely be hours before it would again swoop overhead on its clattering 
mission. Search and destroy. Search and destroy, the villagers had warned 
me, and they’d be upset to learn I hadn’t heeded. 

“We think you like to live dangerously.” 

“There are all sorts of dangers. Being shot at isn’t necessarily the worst 
of them.” 

I hurried on towards home now, more from a need to expend the excess 
adrenaline than a desire to be back at the kuti. Actually there was little 
danger in the forest. What they were looking for were concentrations of 
people, for the insurgents traveled in bands, not singly. But it didn’t help to 
know that the helicopter was American-made, and therefore probably had 
all sorts of electronic wizardry for exposing upon its sensing screens the 
presence of those who wished to remain anonymous and unknown, even if 
they were only peace-loving bhikkhus. 

“Our wish is for safe and peaceful lives,” the villagers said. 

“Life is a dangerous business. It can kill you anytime.” 

But as I reached the hidden turnoff and arrived back at the kuti I 
reflected that the evidence showed the kuti to be less safe than the forest, for 
a machine gun had been fired upon the hut, which had been hit by one shell 
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so hard that it had rattled and rocked back and forth. Before going in I 
looked again at the rafters and walls, searching for an impact point, and 
again found nothing. Perhaps the shell was buried in the mud walls. Perhaps 
it had ricocheted back into the forest. I still recalled vividly the sssswp, 
sssswp, like quickly ripped bits of cloth, as bullets whizzed past my ears. 

It had been over before I had time to be afraid. I went to the village 
afterwards not from fear but because I needed to talk, to dissipate some 
energy. I spent that night on a dayaka’s couch, but I’d been saddened by the 
shabby hope with which I saw people cling to threadbare furniture, 
emotions, and relationships. I’d thought solitude to be cleaner and less 
strained, and returned the next morning to the kuti. 

“The army was firing upon rebels,” one person explained. 

“The police were practicing and didn’t know your kuti was behind the 
bushes they were shooting at,” another said. 


Tucked between the door and the jamb were a letter and some newspaper 
clippings. Someone from the village must have dropped it by and found me 
gone into the forest. Now they’d surely try again to warn and guard me 
against my own rash folly. 

I unlocked the door. Since the place now had walls I had to carry a key 
with me. I put the letter and clippings aside and opened the window. It was 
not only cramped now, but also dark and slightly dank. The robe was damp; I 
hung it up, then went out on the porch, where I wasn’t so enclosed. The mud 
walls, thick and graceless, made the kuti substantially smaller. 
Uncomfortable as it was I didn’t find the energy to make alterations. Nor 
would I have found the support. 

I'd been here for several months now, ever since Crackers had disrobed. 
He’d written that he expected to leave Ceylon any day, and that I should 
return to Kandy and not let the kuti be abandoned. And I had, for it had been 
a gift of faith. Crackers, however, was still in Kandy, already disrobed but 
staying with a dayaka while waiting for money from home. 

“Make a contribution to society?” I’d asked incredulously when he’d told 
me his reasons for disrobing. 

“That’s part of it. Society’s given me my upbringing, my education, even 
my food, the food I eat as a layman or a monk.” 
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“How about paved roads and electricity and movies? Are they on your 
list?” 

“Laugh if you want to, but I feel a sense of obligation.” 

“Of course, that’s your choice, to feel it or not as you like. But I remember 
you once said that all the output of society was only a measure of the 
dissatisfaction of its people, and that you didn’t want anything more to do 
with that, that the flame wasn’t worth the candle, I believe you called it.” 

“My attitude’s changed.” 

“Evidently.” 

“Besides, there’s other reasons.” 

“There always are. Things are never as simple as we’d like them to be.” 

“Anyway, I owe some people money. I couldn’t become a bhikkhu without 
paying it back.” 

“Did you try writing to ask if they’d cancel the debt?” 

“No.” 

“Did you ask your friends if they'd help out?” 

“Monks shouldn’t ask unless they’ve been invited.” 

“what a reason for disrobing!” 

“I don’t say a monk can’t also make a contribution to society, by doing 
nothing more than setting a good example. But I’m not sure I ever set one.” 

“The problem with setting a good example is that nobody follows it.” 

“When I became a monk I was following your example.” 

“T’m flattered.” 

“You're pissed off at me.” 

“Do you care?” 

“Yes.” 

“I’m trying not to be.” 

I stayed here only so the kuti shouldn’t be abandoned, for although I tried 
to like it I was faced with the fact of its ruin. Sabbe sankhara anicca. Crackers 
had tried to give it back to me, but I'd told him to give it to the Sangha. 

It wasn’t only the walls. The villagers had received, as a grant of land for 
residential use, the grassy hillside which used to separate the forest from the 
village. Foundations had already been laid when the insurrection started, 
and the new housing was close to the kuti, within hearing distance. The 
jangle of Sinhalese pop music could be heard distantly when the wind was 
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wrong. I was learning all the hits. They were awful, but that didn’t stop me 
from humming them at odd times through the day. Sometimes I didn’t even 
stop when I caught myself. 

I started a fire and put the billycan on to boil some tea, then remembered 
the clippings. While the water heated I sat on the wooden crate and read 
them. 

The war, it seemed, had been started without cause by a few thousand 
young people who had been misled by “sinister forces.” The newspapers 
didn’t report that the entire North Korean legation had been declared 
persona non grata the day after fighting started, but within a day everybody 
in Ceylon knew it. 

The fighting had been going on for over a week now. The reports, which 
were issued by the government, were cheering. With the “complete 
collapse” of the rebellion the war was daily on the verge of ending. Days ago 
we'd been warned against “becoming complacent.” The few remaining 
pockets of active insurgents were being “flushed out” as the rebels, their 
food and supplies running out, futilely fled while patriotic villagers cheered 
and aided the army and police in their pursuits. 

Many of these rebels were surrendering and the leaders were killing one 
another and themselves as they saw their plans “collapsing about their 
ears”; but a few “hard-core insurgents” were still causing a bit of trouble. 
The main task of the country was the rehabilitation of the surrendered and 
captured rebels and the reconstruction of damaged areas (which were ever 
being revealed to us as more extensive than we’d thought them to be). 

As I sipped the tea I examined the letter. The envelope bore official 
insignia. It contained a license from the government granting permission for 
the importation of a typewriter. I had only to collect it from the customs 
shed in Colombo. A flock of parrots, screaming shrilly, flew overhead 
towards the rice fields. I looked out at the low-bushed green and rust-brown 
hills that rolled away to the Upcountry. 

It was years now since, as part of the Nanavira project, the machine had 
been ordered and this license applied for, and I no longer gave value to the 
time I’d devoted to herding applications and affidavits over the hurdles 
constructed by government. I smiled and shook my head, amused at the 
justice of not getting what I'd no long sought until I no longer wanted it. 
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woe 


“You've got to be careful about what you ask for,” ’Sumana had once 
remarked, “’cause you're liable to get it.” 

“But usually not before you’ve stopped wanting it.” 

It was a project that would never be finished now. Ven. Nanavira’s letters 
would remain off the best-seller lists, for I had no intention of getting 
involved again, and ’Sumana was no longer involved either, for he was dead. 
His body had been cremated and the ashes thrown to the sea. I put the 
license into the fire and watched it burn. 

I hadn’t been there, but I knew the Sinhalese friend who, night having 
fallen, had taken his leave of ’Sumana that last time. ’Sumana guided him 
down the sandy path that led from the kuti to the car track. 

Night-cool sand under bare feet is almost as pleasurable as knowing your 
surroundings so well that even in pitch darkness no light is needed. Leading 
the way barefoot, without a light, Sumana must have been feeling that 
special sort of intimate contact with the world when the viper struck. 

Other snakes, feeling the vibrations of approaching footsteps, move out 
of the way; but the Russell’s viper, perhaps the worst-tempered of snakes, 
holds its ground, and has been known to attack without provocation. When 
*Sumana stepped too close it struck and then escaped in the dark. 

He was brought to the village while a doctor was sought, but by the time 
help came it was too late. The venom affected his nervous system. His 
muscles twitched uncontrollably. Near the end, unable to speak, he tried to 
write a final message, but had been unable to adequately control his hands. 
I'd seen the paper: it was quite illegible. 

Another monk had soon moved into the kuti. 

So now both my friends were gone, one dead from snakebite, one from 
disrobing, for the Buddha has said that for a monk disrobing is death. 

“I don’t think I’m ready yet. I need to go back to the lay life and establish 
a firmer foundation for the monk’s life,” Crackers had said. “I can be re- 
ordained when I’ve had more time to get ready.” 

“You think you'll be better prepared to give up suffering by going out 
into the world and suffering some more?” 

“If you’re going to put it that way ...” 

“How should I put it?” 

“You drive a man up against the wall, don’t you?” 
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‘Tm not trying get you to change your mind. But I want to be upfront 
about it.” 

“And what do you think, being upfront?” 

“That you were so unhappy you didn’t know what else to do.” 

Crackers thought about that for a while before replying. “I was unhappy 
at times. It showed, did it?” 

“At times.” 

“A lot?” 

“Don’t you remember when you chased after me to get the kuti? Right 
after you got me to let you stay there? If it didn’t show a lot then, then it 
doesn’t show a lot.” 

“That carika was a good thing for you.” 

“I was sorry to see it end.” 

“Did you know I was going to disrobe?” 

“How can I see the future? I didn’t know how you were going to deal with 
your unhappiness. I just knew you weren’t satisfied with the way things 
were, and that you’d change them.” 

“Then why’d you give me the kuti?” 

“I was afraid that if I kept it against your will you’d make me as unhappy 
as you.” 

“That’s one of the things that makes me feel I’m not yet ready. I can’t 
bear all the misery that goes with the job.” 

“You're right that there’s misery at times. Sometimes it can be so 
beautiful I can’t imagine why I’d ever want to do anything else, but other 
times it’s the last thing in the world I want to do.” 

“What do you do then?” 

“What can I do? I endure it. Eventually things get better.” 

“That doesn’t sound like an improvement over the lay life.” 

“You can tell me about that in another year’s time.” 

“T don’t think I need to tell you about it, do I.” 

“Tt never hurts.” 

“Yes, it does. All the time.” 

“Sabbe sankhara dukkha.” 

“Then why endure the miseries of the monk’s life?” 
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“There’s the misery of addiction and there’s the misery of renunciation. 
At least when something’s given up there’s no more misery associated with 
it. But the misery of attachment goes on forever. I don’t know that misery’s a 
necessary part of getting to the root addiction. Maybe there’s a way of 
dealing with ego that’s all joy and sunshine, and I just haven’t found it. If you 
ever find it be sure to let me know.” 

“T’d like to be rid of the misery of addiction, but I don’t think I can stand 
the misery of withdrawal. It’s not a question of whether I want to. I just can’t. 
One of the things I’ve admired about you is your capacity to endure 
suffering. I don’t have that. Without a teacher the way is too hard. I wish we 
had a teacher to make things easier.” 

“The Mahathera?” 

“He’s a very fine man, but I mean someone accomplished in meditation. 
Someone who knows what’s happening because he’s been there.” 

“Nanavira?” 

“T learned a lot from him, but I mean someone who’s alive. Someone who 
can show me how to go around some of those brick walls instead of trying to 
break through them.” 

“T’ve felt that way. But then I look at someone like Rasa, who’s spent his 
whole life searching for his guru, and I can see how discontented he is. And 
he knows about every writer and teacher on the guru-circuit.” 

“It’s incredible how much he knows about it. But he’s still trying to find 
out where the action is.” 

“He knows all about the Dhamma except how to use it.” 

“That’s a danger. But there’s dangers in every course of action. And I’ve 
heard about a couple of teachers in Thailand who have excellent reputations 
among Westerners.” 

“Oh?” 

“And I’ve heard about carika bhikkhus, and vihdras only for dhutanga 
bhikkhus.” 

“Oh?” 

“And there’s another teacher in India, named Goenka.” 

“Where'd you hear about all this?” 

“Rasa told me.” 

“That’s what I thought.” 
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“I thought you might be interested to hear about them.” 

And I was. 

How could I contemplate going to India or Thailand? Hadn’t I already 
discussed with one of the senior bhikkhus the idea of searching for a teacher? 
Hadn’t he already told me that when I was prepared the teacher would 
appear? Wasn't it only those who were not yet ready for a teacher who were 
in search of one? And besides, how could I possibly arrange the logistics? 

Finances, to start with. I would have to ask dayakas for help. I wondered if 
between them enough could be raised to finance the trip. But then, monks 
don’t handle money. 

“Tl be going back to India before heading on to England,” Crackers had 
said. He’d hold the money and be my traveling dayaka. He’d see me as far as 
Calcutta anyway, and in Calcutta I’d certainly be taken care of by Mr. Barua. 
It had been over four years now since I’d last seen Ven. Dharmapal. It would 
be good to see him again for he, as much as anyone, introduced me to the 
Dhamma. And from Calcutta it would be easy to get to Thailand and be back 
in a Buddhist country again, where support wouldn’t be a problem. Then 
too, in India there were the four places venerated by Buddhists: the places of 
the birth, enlightenment, first sermon, and final passing away of the 
Buddha. Visiting those places was praised in the Suttas. That was a potential 
sidetrip. 

Good will: that might be a bit sticky to organize. If I were to do this India 
trip I’d want the support (or at least the non-opposition) of certain senior 
monks, particularly the Mahathera. To act contrary to his instructions and 
permission would be to break the teacher-pupil relationship. By Vinaya 
rules I was bound to live dependent upon my teacher’s instructions for five 
years if I was competent and learned, “an unlearned one all his life.” 

“T’ve seen so many bhikkhus leave their teachers too soon,” a senior monk 
had told me. “Before they were ready. And I don’t recall a single one who 
didn’t disrobe afterwards. At least five years. As much more than that as you 
need before youre ready to live by yourself. Your whole life, if necessary.” 

Though the Mahathera hadn’t objected to my leaving the Hermitage and 
taking up residence on my own outside of Kandy I wasn’t so sanguine about 
his approval of my going off to other lands, especially a non-Buddhist land 
such as India. To win his co-operation, though, would not only make the 
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practical arrangements - visas, tickets, foreign-exchange credits, letters of 
introduction - much easier: his approval would allow me to remain in 
conformity with the Vinaya without the trouble of having had to change 
myself. 

It would be an uncomfortable moment, asking for permission, for I had 
no idea how he might react. 

“Go to India? What do you want to do such a thing for? Bhikkhus who go 
to India don’t come back. They disrobe there. India is no place for a bhikkhu. 
I’ve given you permission to go on carika, and I’ve given you permission to 
live away from the Hermitage, but to go to India, for that you don’t get my 
permission.” 

And I squirmed inwardly under his imagined gaze even as I now sipped 
my tea and gazed at the opposite hill, thinking how I might best reply to this 
worst of chances. 

But bhante, Ceylon isn’t the right place for me anymore. (Was it ever? And why 
not now? And what is, then?) 

But bhante, the Buddha recommended visiting the four places of pilgrimage. 
(For laymen interested in meritorious deeds, not for monks intent on 
making an end to action.) 

But bhante, the Buddha lived in India. (He was born there.) 

But bhante, I want to see Ven. Dharmapal once more. (Now that’s carrying 
socializing to an extreme.) 

But bhante, from India I can get to Thailand. That’s a good country for 
practicing Dhamma. (“Not by going ...”) 

But bhante, there are practiced bhikkhus in India and Thailand from whom I can 
learn much. (How about learning to be content with one place?) 

But bhante, there’s a war going on. They’re killing people. Bombs exploded in the 
forest. They fired a machine-gun at me. I don’t want to stay here, in the middle of a 
revolution. I want to go to India, where it’s safe! (Oh, is that where it’s safe?) 

But bhante ... 

On the other hand perhaps he’d be glad to see me go. I was sure some of 
the Colombo monks would be pleased if I were to leave, for they thought me 
a strange bird. 
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Then too, there was the kuti. I'd returned so that it shouldn’t be 
neglected. But I was aware now that at least one Western monk would be 
glad to make use of it, ruined or not. 

A pinprick of a gunshot popped the air like a balloon, then another, then 
silence. It came from up Matale side, where snipers fired on patrols, then 
ran. 

The Mahathera couldn’t object to my going. Not with this war going on. 
But it looked to be a short war. I’d have to move fast and settle my plans 
before it ended if I was to make use of it. I might be the only person in the 
country for whom this uprising was a success. 

There’d be problems in India, of course. Goals to work towards. Would I 
be able to find solitude? Suitable alms? That I didn’t know was a good 
argument for staying where I was, so to strengthen my resolve to go I 
conjured up an image of an India where it was easy to find appropriate 
places and decided that I would go to that sort of an India. An India where 
almsfood came without trouble, where it was possible to manage without 
money, where there was no heavy Buddhist tradition to weigh me down with 
its encumbrances, where the energy was so pure that without difficulty and 
at will I could attain to those meditations praised by the wise, where ... With 
an India as promising as that why had I stayed in Ceylon for so long? I had to 
leave. 

I went into the kuti and sat on the bed that was now installed in it. The 
walls met my gaze and returned it. Since I didn’t feel like meditating while 
being stared at I chose to read while I could. On the shelf were all my books: 
in India they’d be only a memory. There’d be no way to take them with me. 
In India I’d have to get along without them. 

That, I recognized, was a strong argument for going. It was such a strong 
argument it made me waver in my decision to leave. Could I give up those 
hours of the day when I could lose myself in words about finding myself, or 
rather in words about giving up the search to find myself? 

Before I could start cataloging all the things that would be lost to me in 
India, before my resolve could waver, I gathered paper and pen and wrote a 
letter to the Mahathera announcing my intention to leave the country. The 
closest I could come, though, to asking his permission to go was: “I know, 
bhante, that under these circumstances you won’t object to this decision.” 
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(ii) 
Dear Crackers: 

The grass was still damp from last night’s shower and the meditation 
room was too crowded, but the tree behind the vihdra was encircled by a 
bench unoccupied at the moment. I sat quietly, eyes open, observing rather 
than concentrating, but my solitude didn’t last long. Several Westerners, 
having been booted from the kitchen, moved their conversation to the 
bench. I recognized two of them as Cisco and Ganesh. They nodded to me, 
and I smiled back. I considered moving to a less crowded place, but didn’t 
know where I might find one. There were a lot of people taking this 
meditation course. Perhaps I'll learn something by listening. Ven. Nanavira 
had prefaced his book, Notes on Dhamma, with a Sutta quotation about 
listening. 


There are, monks, these two conditions for the arising of wrong 
view. Which are the two? Another’s utterance and improper 
attention. These, monks, are the two conditions for the arising of 
wrong view. There are, monks, these two conditions for the arising 
of right view. Which are the two? Another’s utterance and proper 
attention. These, monks, are the two conditions for the arising of 
right view. 


It would depend, then, not on what was said but on how I listened. 

“Anyone seen the peanut man?” 

“Not since breakfast time. He was here at breakfast.” 

“Yeah? That means he won’t show up again ’til lunch.” 

“You don’t expect him to come at your convenience, do you?” 

“T wouldn’t expect anything reasonable in India.” 

“Why should India be different than the rest of the world?” 

“Not only that; why make such a fuss over peanuts? I wish that’s all I had 
to wait for.” 

“By the time your money gets here it’ll seem like peanuts.” 

“T still don’t know if the telegram and letter ever arrived. I must spend 
half my life waiting for money. Seems like that’s all I ever do.” 
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“And by the time you finally get it it’s already gone in paying back what 
you’ve borrowed while you were waiting. Yeah, I know how it is.” 

“I’m gonna go poke around in the kitchen. Maybe I can get something to 
eat. If you see the peanut man get me a rupee’s worth, will you?” 

“If you give me a rupee.” 

The peanut man came to the gates of the vihdra at unpredictable hours 
during the day. Since we weren’t to leave the grounds of the vihdra for the 
duration of the ten-day course he did a lively business when he appeared. 
There were always those who, unable to meditate, sought diversions. Each 
time he came some of my putative fellow meditators would desert the 
practice to buy, shell, and eat peanuts, and to talk. Cisco was always waiting 
for the peanut man, just as Ganesh was always waiting for money. They 
showed equal lack of foresight in attending to their needs, but I refrained 
from pointing that out. 

“That Cisco, he must have a tapeworm.” 

“He says he had a shit test in Delhi.” 

“Then it must be the munchies.” 

“You think he’s been turning on in here?” 

No dope, no sex: such were the conditions during the course, even for 
laypeople. 

“No. He’s probably got residual munchies.” 

“We've probably all got them.” 

“Gotta watch out for them residuals. They’ll get you every time.” 

This was for many of these people their first time in months - or longer 
- without their stimulants, and the withdrawal symptoms were interesting 
to observe. Most of them were facing for the first time the vertiginous 
prospect of life without diversions. I listened to them with a sort of clinical 
interest, as a patient who was already familiar with the early symptoms of 
withdrawal, and also with a sort of compassion for the anxiety concealed in 
their words. The three main topics of talk among the disenchanted were 
always food, health, and dope (sex seemed to run a poor fourth), and they 
exhausted those topics before moving on to others. 

“So I go into this office,” Ganesh was saying, “and stacked against the 
walls, every single wall, from floor to ceiling, are these shelves crammed 
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full with files. And on the floor are more stacks of paper, sometimes six and 
eight feet high, with barely room between them for three desks. And at each 
desk is a clerk, busy writing up more papers and adding them to the stacks. 
Then I go in to see the chief honcho, he’s got his own office, you know? And 
in there are more shelves of files and stacks of papers everywhere. There’s 
hardly room for this little Indian bureaucrat in his own office.” 

Ganesh hunched his shoulders and shrank within himself in pantomime 
of the crowded bureaucrat. He was amusing. 

“I ask him about all the files and folders, and he says it’s almost all old 
records, so old they were there before even he came to the office as a clerk 
forty years ago or something. And I ask him, ‘How can you ever find 
anything in all those stacks?’ And he says, ‘We couldn’t if we had to. But 
fortunately, that’s of no concern, because as long as I’ve been here we’ve 
never had a single call for any of these files.” 

Ganesh was good at reproducing the gestures, cadences, and dialect of 
Indian English. He wore pink-toned yoga pants and a pullover shirt. He 
seemed always well-scrubbed. He had a prominent nose and carried his pot- 
belly on a thin frame. His top-knot and beard enhanced his performance, 
and there was laughter. 

“If they were no use why did he keep them?” someone asked. 

“That’s what I said. ‘It’s necessary, sir, to obtain permission from the 
ministry in New Delhi before even one sheet of these files could be put to 
the torch.” 

“Did he ever apply?” 

“Sure. He applied for permission to destroy all files unchanged for more 
than seven years. He applied five years ago, and he got his answer a few 
months ago.” 

“That’s the normal waiting period for any communication with New 
Delhi, isn’t it?” 

“Did he get permission?” 

“He did. He said to me, ‘They could see the justice of our case. They gave 
permission. But unfortunately they saw fit to include the proviso that 
before we could destroy any file we had to make three copies of it.” 

This time I laughed too. 
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“Only in India.” 

“It’s an incredible place.” 

“Tt’s an appalling place.” 

“It’s the spiritual center of the universe.” 

“And Bodh Gaya is the spiritual center of India.” 

The vihara was on the edge of the village of Bodh Gaya, close to the 
nearly-dry Nerajfijara river. 

“That’s a presumptuous claim.” 

“TI don’t claim it. I just accept it.” 

Cisco returned empty-handed, his lips moist, a crumb in his beard. 
“Couldn’t get a thing,” he complained. 

“Spiritual center?” 

“Bellybutton of the universe.” 

“Contemplating this village is like contemplating your navel.” 

“Great. But where is that peanut man?” 





A bell rang, summoning the bhikkhus to dana. There were eight or ten of us in 
a crowd of several hundred: most participants were young travelers. I was 
the only Western monk. The others were Burmese, Thai, and Indochinese. 
We bhikkhus ate before noon, of course: that was our way. Cisco would have 
to wait with the others until twelve or later to get more food for his belly. 

In this vihara’s small danasdala we sat side by side on thick paduras. No 
almsmen here, dayakas served us choice foods which, in silence, we ate from 
good china plates. I hadn’t found much use for the almsbowl in India. Tucked 
under each plate was an envelope, its corner discreetly protruding. Inside 
would be a gift of five or ten rupees, which I would accept. 

“Take it,” Crackers had urged, offering me a few hundred rupees. “I’m 
not going to be around to cover for you any more.” He was on his way back 
home. 

“T don’t want money.” 

“It’s a good idea, this trip through India. But you’re going to have to use 
money or it’ll be impossible. This isn’t a barter society anymore.” 
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“That I couldn’t survive in India today without money is a strong 
argument for going to Thailand right now.” 

“Then go. But if you’re going to see India don’t do it the hard way.” 

“If I went to Thailand now I might never regret not seeing the four holy 
places when I had the chance. But then again, I might. I should see them 
while I can.“ 

“Great idea. But be practical about it.” 

“Even more than the four holy places, what interest me are the places 
where the Buddha meditated and preached. Savatthi. Rajagaha. I’d like to 
see what’s left of them.” 

“There were some big cities in the Magadhese Kingdom. There must still 
be some ruins.” 

“The Buddha spent a lot of time on Vulture’s Peak. It might be a good 
place to meditate.” 

“It was good enough for him.” 

“Seeing those places might help me understand the spirit of the Suttas 
better.” 

“It’s a good plan. But you can’t do it today without money.” 

“T can’t huh?” I looked at the bills and sighed. 

“when you get to Thailand you can confess, and start fresh.” 

“I can, huh?” So I’d told myself, before going to Ceylon, and it had 
worked then. 

Crackers shook his head. “Believe me. Take it. You'll need it.” 

I believed him. I took it. I needed it. 


After dana we rinsed our hands and left, for the dayakas would clean up. To 
get to my room I had to cross the courtyard. Although I kept my eyes 
lowered I saw that, meditation time over, the yard was filled with traveler- 
folk - freaks, they called themselves these days - who sat in clusters on the 
lawn, under the tree, or on the steps, talking. Some were lined up for the 
mess-style lunch that would be served soon. I noticed Cisco near the head of 
the line. 

Many freaks carried their own plate or bowl. Others would use the 
traditional banana-leaf plate. Those new to India still had the plumpness of 
the well-fed about them. Those who had been around for a while wore 
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mostly Eastern clothing. There were a few topknots, and a few Westerners 
wore the white muslin of an updsaka and were shorn like me. The shorn 
women looked surprisingly unfeminine. They weren’t the reason I kept my 
eyes lowered. It was because of the very feminine long-haired lasses. 


“How, sir, should we conduct ourselves towards women?” 
“Don’t look at them, Ananda.” 

“But if we do see them?” 

“Don’t talk to them, Ananda.” 

“But if they should speak to us?” 

“Be mindful, Ananda. Be mindful.” 


It wasn’t sufficient that they dress modestly, as they should. Nor was it 
sufficient that they act modestly as well, nor that they keep their distance, 
nor even that they remain entirely hidden from view. They were here, in all 
their myriad possibilities, and it was necessary to hold strictly in check that 
part of me that would yield to their tender allure, for I didn’t wish that part 
of me to be in control. It pouted and skulked about, seeking release, 
demanding attention, and sucking up energy and spirit like any addiction. 
This enforced closeness to such succulent female flesh was, for me, the most 
difficult part of the Goenka course. 

I paced up and down the hallway for a bit to limber up. It was no good 
doing sitting meditation without sufficient warm-up. In the middle of the 
length of the hall there was a view of the courtyard. Each time I passed by I 
challenged myself to keep my eyes lowered, and steeled myself for the 
effort, and still sometimes I stole a glance out to the courtyard. It wasn’t just 
that I wanted a woman; it was that the looseness and lack of restraint shown 
by most of the freaks was appealing. And although I saw the danger in such 
ease I also saw the allure. And although I maintained restraint I was as much 
subject to the allures of the senses as anyone, and to the gecko-like comfort 
of not taking care. And I was ashamed of my susceptibilities, for I felt I'd 
been a meditator too long to be still having lustful thoughts. And I felt 
dissatisfied to be reminded, in seeing the freaks being fed mess-style, that I 
was treated as though I were superior to them, for it emphasized all the 
more so that I wasn’t. 
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We were together with Goenka, a meditation master who led intensive 
ten-day courses which were, by now, among the most popular attractions in 
India for freaks. Crackers and I had wondered what value such a course 
could have for those already experienced in meditation, like us. 

“There might be good energy in a group effort.” 

“There might be noise and confusion.” 

“If I'd had guidance I might still be in robes.” 

“But Goenka, he’s part of the guru circuit. I wonder if it’s possible 
nowadays for any teacher in India to not get caught up in that industry. It 
reminds me of the Bible Belt.” 

“All I’ve heard of Goenka has been very favorable.” 

“But it’s a group course. Meditation is the cultivation of solitude. I have to 
wonder whether putting myself in the presence of so much potential 
distraction would be a help.” 

“I thought I’d mention it because I’ve heard that the next course is in 
January, and it’ll be at Bodh Gaya. You'll be going there anyway” - it was one 
of the four holy places - “so I thought I’d mention it.” 

“If I happen to be there in January I might see what it’s all about. But I 
won't go out of my way for it.” 

“I also hear the Dalai Lama will be in Bodh Gaya in January. Some sort of 
special ceremony for the Tibetans.” 

“Before I go off to Thailand what I want most is to return to the 
Himalayas. I haven’t seen them in five years. I think that in some way I can’t 
explain they had something to do with my taking the robes.” 

“I remember the Tibetan lamas and refugees. Man, they had nothing. 
They were absolutely condemned to lives of drudgery and hunger. But they 
were the first Buddhists I’d ever seen, and they were the first people I’d ever 
met who seemed happy.” 

“The Tibetans are impressive; but I don’t think they were a factor in my 
coming to the robes. It was something about the Himalayas themselves. 
They’re so vast and open that maybe just being around them opened me up 
to something. I don’t know ...” My voice trailed off, embarrassed at not 
making sense. 

“When you get to Thailand you'll let me know if conditions there are 
better than in Ceylon?” 
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I patted his shoulder bag where I kept the plane ticket. “And if there are 
any teachers there I’ll let you know.” I was no longer angry at Crackers for 
disrobing and wished him well. 

“And if you take that Goenka course drop me a line. I’d be interested to 
hear about it.” 

“If I take it I'll let you know what it’s like.” 

And we’d parted, I to take a last look at India and he to I know not where. 


When I'd walked enough I went into my room and sat on the bed. I crossed 
my legs, closed my eyes, and turned the attention to the breathing, then 
remembered that for these ten days I was supposed to meditate as Goenka 
had instructed, not on the nose-tip but on the whole body, placing the 
attention successively on the parts of the body in a sweeping movement of 
my attention, ending at the chest. I tried it for a while, then remembered 
that I still had the envelope from dana tucked into my belt. 

My eyes fluttered open. No, let it wait until after meditation. I closed my 
eyes again. But what if I forgot it afterwards? What if the money got 
misplaced? And my eyes tried to open again. I kept them closed, telling 
myself that I wouldn’t forget it; 1 wouldn’t misplace it. But how much was 
there? Should I look, and settle the question? Or leave it where it was and 
not give in to the urge? 

So I debated with myself until finally I opened the envelope and found 
five rupees. Then I had to put it away lest it be lost, or lest I fret over the 
possibility. Like any habit, it had to be supported and cared for. And then I 
thought about how much money I had, and calculated how much I could 
spend per day until I boarded a plane for Thailand. I wanted to stay long 
enough to return to the Himalayas. In January, though, it was still too cold in 
Nepal for the clothing I had, even with the angsa, so I stayed in the Northern 
plains until the weather turned. The Goenka course was helping me get 
through winter. 

The flight would leave from Calcutta. That meant I would be seeing Ven. 
Dharmapal again. I’d already been there once, after the long train ride up 
from Madras. The most attractive features of Calcutta were still its poverty 
and ugliness, both of which (it hardly seemed possible) were more striking 
than when I’d first been there. And there were still the beggars, more 
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desperate than ever. Paise, sahib; paise, sahib. I'd walked into the vihara 
unannounced to find Ven. Dharmapal in his quarters. 

“Nanasuci. So you’ve come back, eh?” 

He hadn’t seemed surprised, nor noticeably different than he had five 
years ago. 

“Now you’re not Vinayadhara any longer, are you? Now you're Nanasuci. 
Or are you something else now, eh? So you're still liking this life? It’s still 
good?” 

He smiled pleasantly as I bowed. He made an indeterminate throaty 
sound, My robe, worn properly, didn’t come undone and fall to the floor. 

“It’s good, bhante.” 


The bell rang for the afternoon group meditation, but I stayed where I was. 
The course had a rigorous daily schedule which we were expected to follow 
(although, as Goenka had explained, the only penalty we would incur from 
failure to keep to it was to benefit less from the course). But I’d tried the 
meditation hall, and preferred to be alone in my room. 

All the distractions! The noise! The slightest rustling of clothing had 
reminded me, before I stopped attending the sessions, how awareness of 
others infected all attempts at group mindfulness. The muffled cough, the 
footstep on the stairs, snapped at my attention like a rat-trap. And even 
when the others made no noise at all, awareness of them touched ever so 
lightly on my consciousness, spring-taut. 

The freaks didn’t have private rooms to which they could retire. They 
slept dormitory-style in the vihdra’s attic and in some large tents, segregated 
by sex. The only ones with rooms were the monks and the few Indian 
gentlemen who took the course. The Indians were all elderly, wore only 
white, and would have no truck with the multi-colored freaks who 
dominated the course. The freaks slept on the floor, protected from the 
wintry nights by whatever bedding they had with them, usually sleeping 
bags. When it rained they got wet. 

I turned my attention to the meditation Goenka taught. It was one of 
those taught by the Buddha, and had its own pleasures and pitfalls, but I was 
comfortable with the breathing meditation, as with an old robe, and 
preferred it. After a while my knees began to ache and I wanted to stretch 
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them. With a resolve I turned attention back to bodily feelings. But as the 
aching knees asserted themselves more stridently attention became more 
difficult to maintain. 

Another five minutes, 1 told myself. I can manage another five minutes. And 
when I guessed the time to be over I pressed myself to stay for yet another 
five minutes, to prove I was trying. Finally I could sit no longer. Anticipation 
of activity smothered watchfulness of bodily feelings. I uncrossed my legs 
and, when they stopped tingling, left the room. 

I walked to the flower beds and circled them for a while. Calmed and 
relaxed, I walked slowly. It was time for group meditation, but some freaks 
were sitting outside, singly and in groups: a winter sun was out. They were 
only part of the landscape, like the flowers and trees, to me. Then I saw Cisco 
and Ganesh talking to some other freaks. They nodded at me and patted the 
ground in invitation to sit. 

“Have some peanuts,” Cisco offered. 

I declined. 

“What amazes me,” Ganesh was saying, “is how serious the Buddhists are. 
At the ashram we were always dancing and playing music and smoking dope 
and carrying on. We did freaky things just to do them. You don’t find that 
around here. Is this the way it is in other viharas?” he asked me. 

“This is wild compared to some places I’ve lived.” 

“It seems like a great discipline, then. But I can’t help feeling that it’s also 
a very narrow discipline. There doesn’t seem to be any expression of human 
emotions, it’s intellectually didactic, and artistically impoverished.” 

“Hmm.” 

“I mean, meditation is one way of learning the truth about ourselves, but 
what about other ways. What about, say, the intricacy of Tibetan painting, or 
the simplicity of Zen poetry, or the purity of Balinese dance? Why doesn’t 
Theravada Buddhism make use of those techniques?” 

“I don’t know. I don’t know about any of that stuff.” 

“What does the Buddha say about artistic expression?” 

I scratched my head. I’d need another shave soon. “I don’t know. I can’t 
recall anything about use of art in the Suttas, except the little poems monks 
sometimes made up, like you find in the Dhammapada.” 

“Nothing like an Aesthetics?” 
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I shook my head doubtfully. “Not that I’ve run across. The only relevant 
quote I can recall is, ‘Two things only do I teach: suffering and the path 
leading to the ceasing of suffering.” 

“What about the Tarot, then? What about astrology?” 

“T don’t know anything about them.” 

“How come Hindus accept other teachings as equally valid and Buddhists 
don’t? Theravadins don’t even accept Mahayana as valid, do they?” 

“The person’s more important than the system he’s shackled to. As soon 
as you get involved in a system you're distorting reality.” 

“Systems are only devices.” 

“Systems are attempts at a complete view, and a complete view is an 
impossibility for an existing human being. There’s no way you can get an 
‘outside’ view of your own experience because the view is part of the 
experience.” 

“How about a system with an ‘inside’ view?” 

“The Suttas don’t reject this system or that system. They reject the need 
to systematize. Suffering doesn’t need to be categorized. It needs to be given 


” 


up. 

“But there are lots of Theravadins who treat the Dhamma as if it were a 
system.” 

I didn’t dispute him. 

“Man is a builder,” someone said. “If the Buddha doesn’t deal with 
systems he doesn’t deal with man.” 

“The Buddha’s Teaching is a collection of advice on the nature of 
systems, and the path leading to the ceasing of system-building.” 

“What do you mean, system-building? The universe is already there: we 
don’t build it.” 

“Aha - a Realist. But the world doesn’t simply present itself to me 
uniformly. Or, rather, I don’t perceive the world as a uniform whole. It’s 
warped, so to speak, by the choices I make, so that some parts become more 
prominent and others fade out of awareness. And parts of this warped 
structure are colored by emotions like dye-marked specimens. All of that is 
involved in the perception of the world ‘out there.” 
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“Aha - an Idealist. You’re saying that the world only exists as you 
perceive it. That it wouldn’t exist if you didn’t somehow participate in its 
being.” 

“That’s not my point. That’s no less a frame of reference than your 
Realist position, that the world out there is what there is and we’d better 
learn to see it that way.” 

“Then?” 

“I’m not talking about the world. I’m talking about how I perceive the 
world. If I perceive it with ideas of ‘me’ and ‘mine,’ then I perceive it with 
desire, or greed, or hatred, or delusion. The important question isn’t 
whether the world is real, in any way or any degree, but how we're going to 
relate to that world, no matter whether we call it real or imaginary.” 

One of the freaks got up. “It’s too much for me,” he said. “I can’t 
understand it.” And he walked off. 

“The only thing we can do is make it as good a world as we can,” another 
freak remarked. 

“Before that we have to find out what ‘good’ means.” 

“It means what benefits the most people, what makes the greatest 
number happy, doesn’t it?” 

“Does it?” 

“It means doing your duty,” another said. 

“It means how you feel. If you’re happy, then it’s good.” 

“It means to do away with suffering.” 

“As long as there is birth, decay, and death there’s suffering,” I 
remarked. 

“Then you won't be happy until everyone’s done away with suffering?” 

“I hope I don’t have to wait that long.” 

“Can you be happy when other people are suffering?” 

“T hope so.” 

“Isn’t that selfish?” 

“Would the world be better if I suffered too?” 

“But should you run away from the suffering of the world?” 

“Should I run from facing my own suffering by losing myself in the 
suffering of others?” 

“Isn’t that just running from the real world, and its responsibilities?” 
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“It’s easier to live concerned with other people’s suffering than your 
own.” 

“That’s escapism. Aren’t you refusing to face reality?” 

“Yes.” 

I'd been asked such questions before and had learned by now the futility 
of trying to explain a way of life to those who had all their lives immersed 
themselves in stimulants, irritants, and distractions and concerned 
themselves with others to avoid themselves. Such folk would ask me - or tell 
me - about karma, about rebirth, about heavens and hells, meditation, 
levitation, the eternal, the temporal, the finite and the infinite, the good, the 
bad, the high, the low, and a thousand other speculations, imaginations, and 
fancies. And when I answered them with words about greed, hatred, and 
delusion, or with words about birth, decay, and death, or with words about 
impermanence, suffering, and not-self, they would turn away dissatisfied 
and seek elsewhere for answers to their cosmic questions. 

In a while my companions left and wandered off to other parts of the 
vihara, leaving me to sit on the grass alone. I closed my eyes and observed, 
from within, the ongoing experience. It consisted of matter, feelings, 
perceptions, conditions, and consciousness. What was there to escape from, 
or to? 

I didn’t know whether Bodh Gaya was the spiritual center of the 
universe, but it seemed to be the center of concern for spiritual things. 
Within the guru circuit that concern was a blatant hindrance to the practice, 
which involved neither doctrine nor system, but simply sitting down and 
doing it. 


With best wishes, 
Vv 
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(iii) 

It was probably the world’s biggest prayer wheel and, like modern plumbing, 
it was indoors. The Tibetans seemed impressed by both facts. The walls of 
the octagonal structure containing it portrayed religious figures and deities, 
some of whom had many arms. One had numerous heads, each piled atop 
another: AvalokiteSvara, the deity of compassion. There was a rigid for- 
malism in the postures and backgrounds, as if each portrait revealed in itself 
an entire life. 

I followed the line of devotees as we circled the prayer wheel, always 
keeping our right sides towards it. It occupied nearly the entire room. The 
devotees kept the wheel spinning - each turn a completed prayer - and I 
gave the handle a pull as it lumbered past, just to keep my hand in. 

“Aren't you going to see the Dalai Lama?” Ganesh had asked before the 
course had ended. The Dalai Lama (and hundreds of his Tibetan followers) 
had gathered here to perform a ceremony honoring the place where the 
Buddha had sat when he’d woken from the sleep of ignorance and craving. 
That place was shaded by a venerable Bo-tree, an offshoot of the original. 

I hadn’t expressed enthusiasm. “I don’t know. He’s not going to come to 
me, that’s for sure.” But I doubted that I would go to him either. 

“T’m glad I went. I'll probably never have the chance again, and he’s the 
spiritual leader of millions of people. And he’s a far-out dude.” 

“Maybe I will go, after all.” But I had nothing to say to him and doubted, 
too, that he had anything to say to me. 

Tibetan Buddhism was very big among freaks, and many had passed in 
front of the Dalai Lama. A few had obtained short audiences. No doubt my 
robes would have entitled me to one also. But none of the reported 
conversations interested me. The Dalai Lama seemed to be heavily involved 
in the politics of exile. What he had to say about Dhamma seemed a 
repetition of traditional Tibetan dogmas. I expected more from a spiritual 
guide. I’d conversed with Goenka-ji: he was as impressive as any teacher I’d 
met, yet I found no interest in remaining by his side either. 

“Even if you don’t talk with him, just seeing him is worth it.” 

“Maybe I will go.” But privately I summed up my attitude more 
definitively: you seen one guru, you seen ’em all. I remembered some advice 
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I’'d been given long ago, when I’d asked about teachers: Let the practice be 
your teacher. 

But if I didn’t care to see the Dalai Lama why had I bothered to join the 
line outside the Tibetan Temple to circle the prayer wheel? And why did I go 
around twice? I felt a bit foolish doing it: it was so contrary to what I thought 
really concerned me. But it brought back memories of Nepal, of the Monkey 
Temple atop Swayambu, of many magical times in the Himalayas. Perhaps I 
was doing it for old-times’ sake. 

It was something to do. Now that the course was over the freaks had left, 
for the most part. Now that the Dalai Lama’s ceremony was over the 
Tibetans, too, had left, for the most part. But going around twice was 
exercise enough for me; I left the Tibetan Temple and walked along the road. 

The little village had reverted to a more familiar somnolence. Dogs 
ranged among the chi stands, sniffing out crumbs. I stopped at a stand that 
seemed less bedraggled than the others. 

“Ek chi dudh.” One milk tea. 

I sat on a rude bench and sipped the overly-sweet milk tea. The chi-wallah 
had a screened case, but it contained no gulab jamuns, only stale rolls, and I 
contented myself with tea. 

Pigs rooted among the litter-piles. Buffalo were herded along the road. 
The village beggar remained, forlorn at the prospect of harder times to 
come. Paise, sahib. The mud huts of the village encroached nearly to the 
doorsteps of the pilgrimage sites and ancient ruins, but the imposing 
pyramidal Maha Bodhi Temple dominated everything: the Temple of the 
Great Awakening. 

The Buddha had had milk-rice, not milk tea. Seeking enlightenment, he’d 
practiced the strictest asceticisms possible, until he was so thin and weak he 
was at the point of death. Then he concluded that if there were an escape 
from suffering it couldn’t be through such deprivations, for he’d followed 
that path as far as it would go. To regain the strength he’d lost he accepted 
milk-rice from a village girl. 

“That milk-rice must’ve given him a charge,” Ganesh had remarked when 
I'd told him the story of the Great Awakening. 
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After eating, he’d gone to the banks of the river, the Nerafijara, sat 
beneath a bo-tree, and resolved: Let skin, sinew, and bones waste away; let flesh 
and blood dry up; I will not move from this seat until I have attained perfect wisdom. 

In those days the village had been known as Uruvela, and only later came 
to be known as Bodh Gaya. The river must have shifted course in the 
intervening centuries: it now passed a good half-mile from the revered site 
of that Awakening before turning aside and flowing towards the Ganges. 


The tea had come in a throwaway clay cup, the Indian version of the Dixie 
cup. Intended for a single use, they were poorly fired. Minute bits of clay 
added a richness of flavor and texture to the tea. When I finished I tossed the 
cup onto the litter-pile. It broke into a dozen pieces, and I walked on. 

Since the Goenka course had ended I’d moved to the Thai Temple down 
the road. I wanted to stay in Bodh Gaya a while longer before continuing on 
my pilgrimage. If the temples in Thailand were anything like this one they’d 
be fine places to live. Ganesh had spent a month in Thailand waiting for 
money and knew about their temples. 

“Wait’ll you see the temples in Bangkok,” he’d said. “Now, those are 
beautiful. Compared to them, this one’s a dump.” 

The dump had a magnificent lawn leading to a large preaching hall, tile- 
roofed in the bangled ski-jump curves of Thai architecture, with an oiled 
teak floor and one elegant Buddhariipa. Another stretch of lawn separated 
this hall from the living quarters. Rooms opened onto a veranda circling a 
leaf-strewn central courtyard. One of the rooms here had been allotted to 
me while I stayed at the temple. 

There was no sign of any of the Thai monks. I didn’t usually see them 
about except for dana and evening pirith. The weather was bland for January, 
but I went to my room anyway. After making myself comfortable I sat down 
on the four-poster bed and closed my eyes to meditate. 

I turned my mind towards the present. Bodily feeling: that was present. 
The toes: there was feeling; the feet, ankles, calves, knees ... 1 scanned the 
body observing what was felt. From the toes up, from the scalp down, from 
the fingers in, and finally attention rested on the chest, seeking feeling. 
There was something there, a tight little spot of feeling that caught me 
unawares. It was unfamiliar, different from all other bodily feelings, and for 
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a moment I felt threatened by it. The words “chest pain” and the implica- 
tions of the words came to mind, and with the thought the feeling vanished. 
Then I realized: that spot of feeling was the nimitta that was associated with 
this meditation. Just as mindfulness of breathing had its nimitta (that cool 
little spot at the tip of the nose), so too there was a sign associated with this 
meditation. In the moment of non-recognition it had frightened me. In the 
moment of recognition I’d frightened it. Now I wanted it back. I turned my 
attention to the chest area again and probed for it, but it wasn’t there. Too 
bad. It was so calm, so peaceful. It was a little space of non-desire, and I 
wanted it. 

It was with dismay that I again recognized the contradiction. I’d played 
with it ever since I’d thought of it, even before ordination: How, I’d asked, 
could it be meaningful to want to give up desire? For as long as the desire to give 
up was there there was still desire. And didn’t that make renunciation an 
impossibility? But this time, more than ever, the contradiction stood out 
sharply, for it was involved with the nimitta, and I was dismayed. 

And not only had I desired it, but I’d also been frightened by it, until I’'d 
given it a name and thus mastered it. But named or not, the nimitta, if it was 
anything, was a sign of calmness, not of wanting. Was I afraid, then, of 
desirelessness? 

Apparently so, for the thought that had immediately followed the 
perception was: If I don’t want anything what will I do with myself? How will I fill 
my days? 

First I’d been told to give up material things. That had been relatively 
easy, for there were enough modes of action with which to occupy myself. 
Then I’d learned about restraint of the faculties. That, too, I’d managed: sila 
was the directing of modes of conduct, not the total giving up of activity. 
Whatever failures I’d met in fulfilling the Vinaya, I’d still managed to fill my 
day. Then had come the mental disciplines: turning the mind away from 
thoughts of reputation, of anger, of sensuality ... Each step on the path of 
renunciation had left me with the question: Now what can I do to fill my hours? 
And, each time, the prospect of giving up another form of time-structuring 
had left me with a feeling of bleakness, of emptiness; and each renunciation 
had been followed by a search for some alternative form of activity. From 
sensuality to study, from study to meditation, from meditation to joy, from 
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joy to frustration, from frustration to intellectualization, from intellectual- 
ization to talk, from talk to writing ... 

A door closed sharply and, unexpected, startled me. The sound echoed in 
my head as the mind gobbled after it. Whatever was happening the mind 
either shrank from or jumped at, whether it was the feathery nothingness of 
the nimitta or the sound of one door closing. It was all the same: contact-food 
for an ever-ravenous mind. Add that to the list of endless tasks I still 
managed to find for myself in spite of all the renouncing I’d busied myself 
with these past years. There were still passion, hatred, and delusion, and I 
still relied on stimulants, irritants, and distractions to assuage that unholy 
trinity and get me to the next moment. It was discontent (and all that went 
with it) and not content that was the driving force of all this movement, 
including the movement towards renunciation. It was that discontent that I 
wore with pride. 

But now I saw - against my will, it seemed - still another step to be taken, 
one more frightening than any of the others: to give up that discontent. If I 
gave up that what was left? How could I occupy myself? What could I do? 

I watched myself uncross my legs and stand, then arrange my robes and 
go outside to the veranda. A clothesline ran the length of the ambulatory. 
Several robes hung from it. There was no place to walk. With great 
deliberateness I watched myself sit down on the edge of the veranda and 
look at the bushes that crowded together in the center of the courtyard. 

I perceived a life-long pattern. In the most overwhelming and in the least 
of feelings there were anxiety and dissolution. There was a shrinking from 
and a seeking after. There was a need to touch and a fear to touch, for where 
I couldn’t touch, there I couldn’t find myself. The world and I were bound 
together and held apart in a state of perpetual tension by desire and 
dissatisfaction. 

As if by request an itch appeared, and I almost scratched it before I 
realized what I was doing. Then I let it alone and felt it drop away from me. 
Without the itch what was the scratch? Without the scratch where was the 
itch? The questions echoed unanswered within an empty space in my head, 
then dropped away, leaving behind peace. 

The peace was shocking. I was shocked, appalled, to perceive that all my 
life had been involved in seeking substance from the world, in being a 
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beggar. I looked at the bushes again, as if for the first time. There was a 
crystalline sharpness to them, a preternatural clarity. Was it the light? Or 
was it that, not wanting anything of them, I was able to see them, and not 
fogs of fancies, mind-fodder? Or perhaps it was some quality of the clay cup 
from which I'd drunk that over-sweetened tea. 

The Buddha had likely had a clay almsbowl in which to accept that milk- 
rice. Perhaps there was some energizing force in the soil itself that 
accounted for this energy I felt. It would be a good joke on me if it turned 
out that in the earthiest of senses Bodh Gaya actually was the spiritual center 
of the universe. 

There was a seeing. I didn’t question what sort of seeing. There was: a 
field of vision, colored shapes occupying that field, an awareness of the field, 
the vision. There was no ground from which the field of vision was observed. 
The field of vision was the observing. And, curiously, there was nothing else 
whatsoever. 

I felt neither cold nor warmth, I felt neither anger nor gladness. I could 
reach for any percept I chose, and perhaps touch it, but I didn’t. I accepted 
the experience as I saw it. 

It was unexpected. This sort of perception, the seeing of the world with- 
out preference, ought to be a bright and golden moment. I’d always assumed 
there would be a relief, the lifting of a burden, revealing a new world 
extending boundlessly into the future with Golden Times. Now I saw other- 
wise: without the glittery illusions of desire the world was neutral, uncaring, 
indifferent, and non-indicative. The absence of want was an emptiness with- 
out hope, something that wouldn’t be worth bothering with if it weren’t the 
only alternative to the misery of want. I sighed deeply, for I felt cut loose 
from my foundations. 

A door shut softly behind me, but I heard sound, not noise. The sound 
was external and didn’t affect the quietness I felt within me. 

“Nanasuci. You are sitting watching the leaves fall, eh?” It was one of the 
Thai monks. “Perhaps, then, you won’t mind helping me sweep them up?” 

“T’ll be glad to.” We took brooms to the courtyard and began sweeping. 
He smiled at the way I held the broom. 

“Nanasuci. You should put your right hand on top. Like this. Eh?” He 
demonstrated. 
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“Of course. How stupid of me. I keep forgetting such simple things.” 

I swept, a bit awkwardly, with my right hand on top. Involved completely 
in the activity, I swept attentively and methodically towards the young leafy 
tree. Empty of past and future, I felt lightened. Lightened, the ground 
seemed not distant, but remote, and I felt as if I were nearly floating. 

The leaves, I saw, were the serrate-edged leaves of a bo-tree, probably an 
offspring of the one the Buddha had sat beneath the night of the Great 
Awakening. Having resolved not to rise unenlightened, he had turned his 
attention upon his own experience and come at last to understand what had 
not been understood before: Whatever is of a nature to arise, all that is of a 
nature to cease. To form attachment to the impermanent would lead only to 
suffering. Attachment was to be given up. And there was a way leading to 
the ceasing of attachment. 

There it was again: the old contradiction. How can one give up the wish 
to give up? Now, though, I had a perception, one which I couldn’t yet 
formulate but which I saw to be so, and it was this: It is not the things of the 
world that are to be given up, for the things of the world simply are. It is 
desire for the world that is to be given up. But desire for is not possession of. 
What is truly possessed is not involved with desire. Desire is a movement. 
Possession is a state. The world does not remain still for me to possess it. 
And the movement of the world is tied to desire as well, for time is that 
dimension in which we wish and will. In a temporal world possession is 
impossible. Therefore renunciation too is impossible, not because the world 
cannot be renounced but because, nothing possessed, there is nothing to be 
given up. 


Chapter Nine 


(i) 
The lion, monks, king of beasts, comes forth at eventide from his 
lair. He stretches himself, then surveys the four quarters in all 
directions. Having done so he thrice roars his lion’s roar. Having 
thrice roared his lion’s roar he goes hunting. 

Monks, hearing the noise of the roar of the lion, the king of 
beasts, animals and creatures meet mostly with fear, agitation, 
dread. Burrow-dwellers retreat to a burrow, water-dwellers to the 
water, forest-dwellers to the forest, birds take to the air. 

Then, monks, whatever elephants of the king, in village, town, or 
palace, are tethered with strong leather bonds, they break and tear 
those bonds apart, loose their bowels and, panicked, run here or 
there. Of such great power, monks, is the lion, king of beasts, over 
animals and creatures, of such great potency, of such great presence. 

Just so, monks, a Tathagata [a Buddha] arises in the world, 
worthy, fully self-awakened, endowed with right knowledge and 
conduct, well-gone, world-knower, trainer of men to be trained, 
teacher of deities and men, awakened, auspicious. He teaches 
Dhamma: “This is personality, this the arising of personality, this the 
ceasing of personality, this the path leading to the ceasing of 
personality.” 

Monks, those deities of long life, brilliance, and happy bourne, 
are long established in lofty mansions. They, having heard the 
Dhamma-teaching of the Tathagata, meet mostly with fear, 
agitation, and dread. ““‘Permanent!’ we considered ourselves, friends; 
impermanent are we. ‘Stable!’ we considered ourselves, friends; 
unstable are we. ‘Eternal!’ we considered ourselves, friends; 
temporal are we. Indeed, friends, we are impermanent, unstable, 
temporal, bound by personality!” 
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Of such great power, monks, is the Tathagata, in the world with 
its deities, of such great potency, of such great presence. 


Anguttara IV, 33 


To prepare for disrobing all those worldly possessions I would now need had 
to be acquired, including some trousers. 

“What are you afraid of?” Ganesh asked. We’d run into each other again: 
a lot of freaks from the Goenka course had come up to Kathmandu now that 
the weather was warming up. It wasn’t warm enough to go around naked, 
though, and I was going to need some sort of clothing to replace the robes I 
would no longer wear. 

It was absurd, this resistance I felt towards going to the tailor. It had 
nothing to do with being bashful about using money: I wasn’t. Nor was it the 
purchasing of the cloth that bothered me: I was willing to buy whatever was 
needed. I’d have had no qualms about buying off-the-shelf trousers, but that 
wasn’t the way things were done in Nepal: first cloth was selected in the 
cloth bazaar, then it was taken to the tailor. Nor was it a matter of privacy: 
that I was about to disrobe was no secret. Rather, it was the prospect of 
being measured and fitted. The cloth would be made specifically for me. 
Even I would then know the news that I was about to disrobe, and I wanted 
to be the last to know. 

“If you don’t want to have clothes made for you you can just wear 
nothing at all,” Ganesh said. “There’s lots of sddhus in India walking around 
naked as jaybirds.” But I wasn’t having any of that. 

“T want to wait until I disrobe to take the cloth to the tailor. Besides, it’ll 
take him a day or two to make the clothes.” 

“If you really want to wait, you can let your hair and beard grow, like 
some other sadhus, until they cover your body.” But I didn’t want to wait 
that long. 

I remembered how I'd been kidded at the Hermitage when I let my hair 
grow too long - anything over about half an inch - that I must be planning 
to disrobe. And as I’d watched the length of hair of a fellow monk grow, so 
grew my conviction that he was soon to disrobe. By the time his people had 
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sent him his ticket home his hair was long enough to pass. He needed only to 
shave his face to avoid the look of the newly-disrobed. 

It would be a while before that look would wear off of me. For one thing I 
wouldn’t be shaving my face: I’d let my beard grow back. For another thing 
I'd shaved only three days ago. At that time I hadn’t known that I would be 
disrobing soon (or at all). I’d still thought I'd be leaving shortly for Thailand. 
Now I wondered if other people could have seen more clearly than I what 
was lying in store for me. 

I thought I knew the pattern. I’d seen it often enough at the Hermitage. 
First the face grew long and unhappy from dammed up feelings, then the 
complexion grew sallow and unhealthy from mounting frustrations, and 
finally the hair just grew. At the end there would be a brief, slightly 
embarrassed announcement and I would recognize the end of another 
struggle against the enemies of the monk’s life: desire, anger, fantasy. 
Boredom. 

In the past I'd recognized the signs in myself. During times of 
dissatisfaction I’d seen how the idea of disrobing, after first presenting itself, 
could visit more and more frequently, finally becoming a part of the mental 
household and a real possibility. I’d considered my Golden Times, taken 
heed, and shut out such thoughts. Disrobing, I’d told myself, would make me 
no better off, for no matter how difficult the monk’s life might become, I’d 
be deceiving myself if I believed that the lay life was any easier. The 
difficulties were just on a different level. 

What warning signs had there been? I considered the months since I'd 
left Ceylon, looking for ignored warning signs. There had often been need to 
exert myself in mindfulness, moderation, and control of the senses; but I saw 
no sign of that helpless depression which I'd always thought would mark the 
beginning of the end. On the contrary, at Bodh Gaya I'd felt clearer than ever 
before. I’d seen how I was far from stability, and burdened with needs, and 
been not depressed but exhilarated. No, my reasons for disrobing, if I had 
any, weren’t those I’d expected and prepared myself for. The warning signs, 
if there’d been any, weren’t those I was on guard against. 

“T’ll tell you what. I’ll let you borrow a pair of my pants for a few days, 
okay? Until you get some of your own. But get it done soon, ’cause I only 
have two pair. Here’s a shirt for you, too. You might as well use that.” 
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“Thanks, Ganesh. I’ll have them back to you as soon as I can. I’m going to 
get the material on my way out to Swayambu.” 

“That’s okay. You have to have something to wear. Listen, can you lend 
me some bread? Twenty. Just ’til my money gets here. It should come any 
day now.” 

“Sure. Here you go.” I handed him the rupees. 

“Thanks. You leaving soon?” 

“In a few minutes. You going into town?” 

“T’ll walk with you.” 

“You going into town, someone?” Cisco called from his room. “Can you 
pick up some beedies for me? And some cheese?” 

Ganesh went to his room to get ready. As soon as he left I tried on the 
pants under my robes, just to see if they’d fit. They felt very strange. 


* *K KK * 


They were yoga pants. They had a little drawstring, but neither pockets nor 
fly. They were pale yellow. The shirt was a thin loose-fitting blouse. I packed 
them into my shoulder bag along with the requisites and a few other things, 
for I’'d need something to wear on the way back. 

“How come you're not staying in a vihadra?” Ganesh had asked me once. 
There were no dharmashalas in Kathmandu. 

“I don’t think I’d be comfortable staying at a Mahayana temple.” I knew 
his views on the one-ness of all teachings. 

“Theravadins really stick to themselves, don’t they?” 

“It’s not just Theravadins. Some Mahayana temples won’t even let me 
stay. Let’s face it; we’re birds of different feathers. The main thing we have 
in common is that we both call ourselves Buddhists.” 

“It’s those labels that do it. ‘Us’ and ‘them.’ It’ll breed hostility every 
time.” 

I started to say something about “fundamental differences in points-of- 
view,” then realized that Ganesh had already heard all that before. “Anyway, 
I’d stay at the Theravada vihara before I’d stay at the Mahayana places.” 

“T didn’t know there were any Theravada vihdras in Kathmandu.” 
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“I know of one. It’s on the other side of Swayambu.” Swayambu was a hill 
outside town atop which was the Monkey Temple. “It’s very small and not 
many people know about it.” 

“why don’t you stay there, then, instead of paying rent?” 

“The rent’s not a consideration. I won’t be here that much longer.” I 
hadn’t then decided to disrobe and had still planned on going to Thailand 
soon. “But it’s a small place, and they’d not likely have room. I went out 
there once. No one was home, but I had a look around. It’s tucked into a fold 
of the hill, and it was cold out there, in shadow all the time. Of course, it 
might be better now, with the warmer weather, but it’s not a good location, 
so I decided to stay in town.” 

And I'd taken a room in this house where Ganesh, Cisco, and other freaks 
from the Goenka course also stayed. It was a practice of the house to meet 
each evening for an hour’s group meditation. 


Now Ganesh and I left the house and headed across town. I carried my 
bundle with me. It was at the vihdra on the far side of Swayambu that I would 
disrobe. 

“Tl go with you as far as the cloth bazaar,” Ganesh told me. “Then I have 
to do some other things.” He’d be checking to see if his money had arrived, I 
guessed. 

At the bazaar I needed to get material for trousers. We stopped in front 
of a shop and I examined the rolls of fabric on display. 

“See anything here you like?” 

“T’m not sure yet. It all looks strange.” 

My glance paused for an extra moment on one roll of material. The 
shopkeeper noticed and signaled his helper, who deftly grasped an end of 
the cloth and flipped the bolt onto the floor so that yards of material 
unrolled. The shopkeeper motioned me to have a closer look at the cloth. I 
wasn’t interested in it (a bright maroon pattern, it was) but with the energy 
they’d already expended in showing it to me I felt obliged to look. 

“Is that what you want?” There was no clue in Ganesh’s voice, no signal 
of approval or disapproval. 

“It seems a bit gaudy for pants, don’t you think?” 

Ganesh shrugged. “Depends on what you want.” 
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But I didn’t know what I wanted. I was in the habit of looking at things 
with distaste or, at least, disinterest. It had been long since I’d gone shopping: 
looking for something to want. I wasn’t sure now how to go about it. 

I looked at another rack of material. My gaze paused on one bolt of cloth 
for more than a moment and it too was summoned, unrolled, and proffered 
for my inspection. It was a sort of green; I couldn’t decide how it would look 
cut, stitched, and worn. Soon half a dozen rolls lay unwound on the shop 
floor, and I saw that making a selection involved a problem I’d not 
anticipated: in a world of choices I lacked preferences. 

“Look how anxious they are to make a sale,” Ganesh kidded. “And after 
putting them to all that work can you have the heart to leave without buying 
something?” 

“I didn’t ask them to do all this. I even told them not to show me some of 
this cloth. They did it anyway.” 

“Sure. That’s how they make their living.” 

I looked again at the cloth, trying to find something in each bolt that 
might make it stand out among its fellows and mark it as the right cloth for 
me. Finally, without enthusiasm, I indicated one bolt to the shopkeeper. 

“That one’s not too bad. Let me see that one.” 

It too was unrolled and I felt the texture. 

“You don’t really want to disrobe, do you?” 

“Right now I’m picking out the cloth I'll wear after I disrobe. So how can 
you say that?” 

“Because you're picking out a brown color.” 

“So? What’s wrong with brown? It’s not a bad color.” 

“It’s the same color as your robe, except not so faded. If you really want 
to disrobe you'd pick out some other color. How many years have you been 
wearing brown cloth now?” 

“T hadn’t thought of that. But maybe I just like brown.” 

“Naw, you're trying to hold on to some part of the monk’s trip. Like 
calling yourself V. You'll call yourself Bob after you disrobe, won’t you?” 

“T don’t know. I haven’t thought about it. But when I do think about it, 
Bob feels like it’s someone else’s name, not mine.” 

In the end I bought a lightweight blue cotton. I put the cloth into my 
bundle, beside the almsbowl, and slung it over my shoulder. 
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“T’ll see you after you’ve done it. Hope there’s no problems.” 

“I hope so too.” Then I remembered something Ven. Dharmapal had told 
me before my ordination: It’s not such a big thing. “No, there won’t be any 
problems. Catch you later.” 


* KK KX 


I walked down streets that had no names. This always made it hard to give 
directions; knowing the landmarks was the sign of the initiate. At every 
junction of streets there was a temple, a stone carving, or a shrine. It was 
hard to tell which were Hindu and which Buddhist: the Mahayana pantheon 
was very similar to the Hindu. But the multi-roofed temples fascinated me 
every time I saw them: powerful and alive, like the high Himalayas to the 
north. 

The beggars still existed. Near the main market square a gaggle of crones 
were seated on the ground. For shade against the morning sun they relied 
upon an ancient urine-stained wall in whose shadow they baked and grew 
dry and brittle, a wall as gray as their clothes, as crumbling as their bodies. 
Their faces and hands, I saw, were coarsely tattooed in soft wide pale blue 
lines that at first I mistook for veins. I observed as a Nepalese businessman 
(suit, tie, plastic briefcase, red Shriners-style hat) stopped and held out a 
rupee to one of the crones, trying to get her attention. He had to call out to 
her several times, Mataji, mataji, little mother, little mother, before she broke 
off her prattling with her companions to face him and find out what he 
wanted. She spoke to him brusquely. It seemed he wanted to give her half a 
rupee bakshish, but had no change. Could she give him change? She nodded: 
oh, her expression suggested; is that your problem? Then I don’t mind helping 
you out. And she took half a rupee in coins from the battered pie pan in front 
of her and exchanged it for the rupee note the man offered, which quickly 
vanished into some secret fold of her clothing. Then, neither offering thanks 
nor expecting any, she returned to the gossip from which business had 
summoned her, and which had not ceased in her absence. 

On the other side of the market square beggar boys were pitching 
pennies in the shadow of an ornately carved wooden pagoda. One of them 
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(perhaps he’d already lost his coins?) sat and watched. When he saw me stop 
and also watch the game for a moment he got up and came over to me. 

“Mister, you got bakshish, mister?” These kids had been exposed to a lot 
of Westerners and many of them had picked up some English. This one was 
maybe twelve years old, but small enough to be eight. 

“Why you want bakshish? So you lose it in game?” 

“Me? No, no, I not losing in games. I not have money for games. Please, 
you give me bakshish? I’m hungry. Want to eat.” 

He stood barefooted looking up at me hopefully. He wore a dirty gray cap 
and trousers that ended just below his knees. His clothing might have been 
host to a convention of moths, so ragged and full of holes was it. 

“T’ll tell you what. I’m hungry too. Let’s both go get something to eat.” 

We walked down a sidestreet where there were some native restaurants, 
and I stopped at the first one. 

“No, no, mister. Not here. This place no good, they cheat. They give little 
food. I know gooder place.” 

We went to the place he recommended, which looked much the same as 
the first place. To enter I ducked through a low doorway, and once inside I 
could barely stand straight. Nepalis are small people. The low ceiling was 
black with smoke accumulated from the mud wood-burning stove. We 
selected our food from clay pots that simmered on the stove and sat at a 
bench near a window, where the air was fresh. 

“Mister, what you? ’Merican? Englander? Where you from?” 

“’Merica. Where you from?” 

“Me? I’m Nepalese. Kathmandu my home. I borned here.” 

“You got mother? Father?” Then I recalled that I used to hate being 
asked those questions. In Ceylon I’d avoided conversations that circled 
around such topics. And all across Asia, before ordination, I’d amused myself 
by inventing fanciful answers to those questions: “Me? I’m from Utopia.” 
“Where’s that? Japan?” “No, it’s on Mars.” “Oh? What language you speak 
there?” “We don’t speak any language. That’s what makes it Utopia.” And, 
“Hey,” my questioner had said to his companion. He’d indicated me with a 
knowing nod of the head and explained, “Utopianer here.” 

“You got mother? Father?” 

“No mother. No father. They gone somewhere. Don’t know.” 
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“Brothers?” 

“Got much brothers. You my brother too. Yes?” 

“Sure. You like living on the streets?” 

“What you mean, living on the streets?” 

“You like to have home? Family?” 

“J just said you, I got brothers. Kathmandu my home. This good life. No 
much money; sometimes hungry; but good life for me. Here is free. You like 
Nepal?” 

“A lot.” 

“Where you go when you leave from here?” 

“I don’t know. I’m not so sure I’m going to leave. I was going to go to 
Thailand, but now I don’t know. You know where Thailand is?” 

He shook his head. I wondered how much he understood. 

“It’s far away. But I don’t think I’ll go there now. Maybe I’ll stay here.” 

“Why? No good there?” 

“I don’t know. I’ve never been there. But they give me special visa, you 
know? Special permission for living in Thailand. But the permission says I 
have to use it very soon, or else it’s no good anymore. And I don’t want to go 
yet. When I asked for permission I thought I would stay here a long time 
first. But the permission says I have to go now, and I don’t want to go now. I 
need more time in Nepal. I like the Himalayas too much to go right now.” 

“Hmm.” He nodded, but I wondered if he understood. “How come you 
wearing that cloth? You a sadhu?” 

“Yes. A Buddhist sadhu.” 

“How you like that, being sadhu?” 

“Good life. But today is my last day as sadhu. Now I go to the vihara and 
tell them that I stop being sadhu.” 

“Why you do that?” 

I shrugged. I didn’t know how to explain. 

When we left the restaurant it occurred to me that this had been my last 
meal as a monk. I looked up at the sky. The sun was still in the eastern 
quadrant; my last meal had been within proper hours. 

I found a coin at the bottom of my shoulder bag and gave it to my beggar- 
brother. “Here’s some bakshish. Don’t lose it all at once.” 
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He took it, smiled at me, and ran off to lose it all at once, pitching 
pennies. 


(ii) 
I took the footbridge across the Bhagvati. Below me I could see women 
wading in the shallow water, washing laundry. The day’s snowmelt wouldn’t 
reach here until evening when, for a few hours, the river would move swifter 
and higher. 

The fields ahead were a delicate green: the Spring growth was just 
beginning to appear. I saw the hill of Swayambu, no longer hidden by the 
city, partly forested and darker. 

“Why you do that?” my beggar-friend had asked, and his question 
plucked at my memory, leaving me wondering too. I’d considered all the 
answers by now and had realized they were beside the point. Explanations 
were ego-boosters. To account oneself purposeful in a purposeless world was 
to be deceived. To seek past motives for present acts was to renounce 
present responsibility, and my responsibility to myself was to not be 
deceived. 

But the people who would be asking me, like my friend, why I was 
disrobing would hardly be satisfied with an airy and indefinite “Why not?” 
in exchange for their substantial and positive “Why?” Where others saw a 
universe of positive content I saw one of negative emptiness. People were 
always exchanging reassurances. I envied such certitude, but was unable to 
share it. Where others saw exclamation points I saw question marks. It 
wasn’t that we marched to the beat of different drummers, but rather that 
we typed to the punctuation of different keys. 

I still felt uneasy about the decision. I was apprehensive about being a 
layman again: I’d have to make my way in an uncertain world without the 
special privileges of the robes. I’d be just another traveler. What unforeseen 
difficulties might await me? How would I survive? 

I didn’t like being scared, but even more so I disliked being scared off, so 
my fear acted to reinforce my decision to disrobe, rather than to weaken it. 
It was okay to be afraid of a known danger, but I didn’t want to make my 
choices from fear of the unknown. The choice I saw was between the 
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security of the robes and the freedom of being on my own again, 
unencumbered by privilege. But also, beside the solid reality of the decision 
itself such reasoning seemed to me insubstantial, and I reminded myself of 
my conviction that anything done to complicate my life should be examined 
carefully to make sure I wasn’t trying to hide something from myself. 

I was close enough to Swayambu to see the golden spire rising from the 
central stiipa. Supporting it, and resting on the mound of the stiipa, was a 
square tower. On each wall of this tower was painted an exotic pair of eyes, 
brows long and dangerous. The temple buildings belonged to the Tibetans 
now, but they had once belonged to the monkeys, and were still known as 
the Monkey Temple. Bands of monkeys still lived on the hill. 

When the devas had had their war with the asuras they had been aided at 
a critical juncture of battle by Hanuman, the monkey-god. As reward the 
devas proclaimed Swayambu a preserve for all monkeys. In those days 
Swayambu was an island rising from a lake hemmed in by mountains. But 
one day Mafijusri, who bears the sword of wisdom, decided to visit 
Swayambu and found his way across the lake barred by serpents. With his 
sword Mafijusri cut a cleft in the southern mountains from which the lake 
drained, leaving Kathmandu valley exposed to the sun. Since then 
Swayambu has been a place of pilgrimage, and the monkeys have had to 
share their hill with people. 

The Theravada temple was on the back side of the hill. I could walk 
around it in less time than I could walk over it, but the experience on top 
was always worthwhile, so I decided to take the steep path that went over 
the hill and down the other side. 

As I climbed I saw ahead of me, just off the path, a young monkey sitting 
alone on the ground. He carefully watched me approach. I looked down at 
the ground directly ahead of me and walked as mindfully as I could, 
attending only to the walking. I allowed awareness of the monkey to be no 
more important than awareness of the trees and the hillside. 

As I came near the monkey he looked up at me curiously, showing no 
apprehension. I noticed him as I noticed the shrubbery, peripheral and non- 
significant. As I passed I lightly placed my hand on his head with no more 
thought to it than I would if I’d touched a tree branch. The monkey accepted 
my touch as he might accept the touch of the wind. I continued walking 
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another thirty feet, deliberately keeping awareness of the monkey on the 
farthest periphery of my attention. Then I stopped, turned around, and, 
making no hostile moves, stared hard at him. After a moment his expression 
changed in a double-take from nonchalance to alarm, and in another 
moment he had disappeared among the trees. 


* *K KK * 


The Himalayas were always unexpected. They rose unexpectedly high above 
the horizon, they stood unexpectedly alone, and they glistened 
unexpectedly sharp against the deep sky of early Spring. I was always 
surprised, looking at those blue-white crests, at how insignificant everything 
else seemed. I felt that in those mountains there could be subtlety but not 
deceit. 

I sat on a perimeter wall of the Monkey Temple atop the hill of Swayam- 
bu. An auburn-haired monkey sat on a piece of statuary and looked at me 
impassively. From here I could hear the wail of conch and flageolet running 
up and down impossible scales, supported by the resonance of leather 
drums: the Tibetans were holding their noon pirith. The loudness of their 
music shifted suddenly as the wind gusted, now distant, now immediate. 

A few refugees circled the main stipa, with its all-seeing eyes. They spun 
prayer wheels and intoned the sacred syllable, Om. They wore many layers of 
tattered purple clothing. 

I looked at the foothills, stunted at a mere 10,000 feet, but couldn’t decide 
which one I’d been on. Unlike the snowy trans-Himalaya, they were shape- 
less, indefinite, and dusky with pine. 

It was only just past noon, I judged: too early to go yet to the vihara. It 
was considered impolite by some monks to come visiting so soon after the 
noon meal, a time when they often attended to personal chores or took rest. 
I decided to wait a while before going down to the temple. There was no 
reason to approach at an improper time; there was no hurry. I’d been in 
robes five years; another hour wouldn’t matter. 

I sat quietly, looking at the horizon, for a while. Then thoughts of things- 
to-do began and I understood: I’d had enough of inactivity for now. I dug 
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into my bag and found paper and pen. Using the bowl cover as a desk, I held 
the paper’s edges against the light curling breeze. 

Dear bhante, I wrote, and then looked out at the mountains again and 
recalled how it had been when I’d paid my last visit to the Mahathera at the 
Hermitage and had formally asked permission to go to India and Thailand. 
He’d set his jaw tight, given me a very stern look, and by his silence 
indicated to me that at least he didn’t refuse. This was going to be a difficult 
letter. 


Dear bhante, 

It’s been too long since I last wrote; please accept my apologies 
as well as my respect and hopes for your health. 

I’ve been on a tour of the four holy places, as planned. In 
particular, Bodh Gaya was meaningful for me, and I stayed there a 
month. One person I met there said it was the spiritual center of 
the Universe, and I wouldn’t dispute him. 

I used to have doubts as to the value of such a tour. No longer. 
Also outstanding was seeing Rajgir, ancient Rajagaha. Here, as you 
know, was the capital of the Kosalan Kingdom. Today there’s only a 
small town, but the ruins of the ancient city still stand, including 
parts of a defensive wall forty miles around, made of massive stone 
blocks that fit together perfectly without cement. 

Outside of town is Vulture’s Peak, where the Buddha spent 
much time teaching and meditating. I wonder how many hundred 
of the Suttas were actually spoken there? It’s a lovely hill (part of a 
ring of hills circling the valley, providing natural fortification), and 
I can see why the Buddha chose to spend so much time there. 
Today, however, there is a chairlift to the top (built by the 
Japanese, who have also built a hotel on the slopes of Mt. Everest) 
and an elaborate stiipa as well, so it is no longer a place of 
seclusion. In particular I found myself singled out for attention: a 
busload of Japanese tourists happened to be there at the same time 
as me, and I think every one of them wanted to take my picture. 
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Where can seclusion be found in today’s world? The Hermitage, 
of course, is one place. But perhaps there are others. I expect I shall 
find out soon enough. 

Bhante, impermanence is a truth we have to live with, and it is 
applicable on all levels. Today I’m having another lesson in this 
truth. If it were only things, material objects, that were imperma- 
nent, what a fine world it would be. But more fundamentally, alas!, 
intentions, projections, ideas, and even identities chase after each 
other in unending succession, and thus do our lives become 
fragmented. Another fragment of my life comes to an unexpected 
(though, perhaps, not untimely) end today, for today is the day of 
my disrobing. This letter is, in part, to inform you that today I 
renounce the monk’s obligations and return to the lay life. The 
other part, of course, is to express my gratitude to you for the 
support you’ve given me both during the years I lived at the 
Hermitage and afterwards. For that I shall always be grateful. 

Although I shall no longer sign myself as Nanasuci (may he rest 
in peace) the question of how much or how little I still feel like him 
has yet to be answered. It may be that I will quickly be disen- 
chanted with the lay life and, discovering disrobing to have been a 
mistake, decide to ask again for ordination. In that case, I’m sure 
you would agree to re-ordain me. In the meantime I will try to live 
the lay life in the manner prescribed by the Buddha. Perhaps this is 
necessary to prepare myself for a more effective monastic life, 
should I choose at some future date to seek that. 

Again, my respect and gratitude. 


I would have to sign the letter Robert, but decided to postpone that until 
after I’d disrobed, when I would be Nanasuci no longer. Until then I was still 
a monk. I put the letter into an envelope and left it unsealed. 

I listened to the pirith music rise to an ululating crescendo and then 
cease; the Tibetan monks would be taking a tea break. They would drink 
several small cups of spiced tea heavily laced with salted (and sometimes 
rancid) yak butter before resuming their pirith. From what I’d seen of their 
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customs and practices they still seemed to me as exotic as when I’d first 
heard them, before I’d become a monk. 


“Still in robes, are you?” 

I turned around; it was Ganesh. “I figured, why walk around Swayambu? 
It’s so fine up here, why go out of my way to miss it? Then when I got here I 
thought I’d sit for a while and enjoy it.” 

Ganesh nodded. “It’s a good thing for us procrastinators that there’s such 
a thing as rebirth, or we’d never get anything done.” 

He regarded the cluster of white buildings surrounding the central stipa. 
Colored prayer flags fluttered; the wind carried away the prayers. 

“I like watching the monkeys wander around free.” 

“I like the pirith. I’ve just come from there. It blows my mind every time. 
When they start climbing the scales it takes me up there with them.” 

“I remember the first time I ever heard that pirith, before I was a monk. It 
impressed me so much that I remember saying afterwards that I’d become a 
monk if they’d let me play that flageolet.” 

“Did you?” 

“Play it? No, never.” 

“Suppose they told you that you could play it if you stayed a monk. 
Would you?” 

“Stay a monk?” I laughed. “I’ve heard some strange reasons for staying in 
robes, but nothing that far out. No, I think it was just a chance remark, and 
that it’s just chance I happen to remember it.” 

“You remember what matters to you. Sometimes a chance remark makes 
other ideas possible. It can open doors.” 

“I don’t say the pirith music couldn’t have been a reason. It was only a 
few weeks after I left Kathmandu that I was ordained. But ... reasons; looking 
for reasons is like trying to catch sunbeams in a basket. The result of action 
is one of those things that the Buddha said wasn’t to be speculated about, 
because to do so would drive one to madness and distraction. Still, there’s 
something poetic about the idea that pirith music played a role in my 
ordination. The idea is attractive because one thing I learned as a Theravada 
monk was that music is in that vast category of things not worth chasing 
after.” 
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“That’s your hard-line Theravada renunciation streak.” 

“Maybe. But I find myself constantly surprised by how large a category it 
is, and sometimes it’s even exhilarating.” 

“And the exhilaration? Is that also in the category of things not worth 
chasing after?” 

“Whether or not it is, it’s all the same.” 

“That sounds cryptic.” 

“Actually, I think it partakes of the absurd.” 

“And you still say you’re not a mystic?” 

“Ganesh, there’s a big difference between something being absurd and it 
being mystical. Asking questions about selfhood is absurd; answering them is 
mystical.” 

“Perceiving the world as a duality is absurd. Realizing its unity partakes 
of the mystical.” 

“To perceive it as a unity is just as contrived as to perceive it as a 
duality.” 

“To perceive it as absurd is also a contrivance.” 

“No, life is absurd. It’s only mystical if you make it so, it’s only happy or 
sad if you choose happiness or sadness, but it’s absurd without doing 
anything about it. There’s a contradiction in existence because being is a 
striving, never a resting. All other attitudes depend on how we perceive the 
absurdity. Absurdity is the oil that lubricates the machinery of life.” 

“I don’t understand, V, what Theravadins do. What’s the purpose of all 
your renunciation if not to get beyond the idea of ‘us’ and ‘them’?” 

“Maybe it’s to understand that the difference between ‘me’ and ‘them’ 
isn’t the same as the difference between, say, ‘black’ and ‘white’ or between 
‘night’ and ‘day.”” 

“Now you're really trying to be mystical.” 

“No, just happy. Even exhilarated.” 

“Do you feel that way about disrobing?” 

“It’s hard to distinguish between exhilaration and apprehension, you 
know. But I remember when I got ordained, how I had this strong feeling of 
having arrived somewhere, and it got me high. And what I have now is a 
strong feeling of leaving somewhere, and that also gets me high. It was on 
this hill that I first spoke of putting aside the lay life. Maybe that was only a 
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joke, or maybe I only thought it was. I wonder if I'll get into a manic by 
disrobing?” 

“Full circle, eh?” 

“Maybe it’s them.” I indicated the mountains, massive beyond the 
foothills. 

“They’re magic.” 

We both fell silent for a while, and watched an eagle hover overhead. 
Lost in thought, I didn’t answer. 

“You sure made a sudden decision.” 

“To disrobe? I don’t really know when the decision was made, but the 
first I heard about it was yesterday.” 

“Tt surprised me to hear it.” 

“It surprised me, too.” 

“You just got back from that trip into the mountains yesterday, didn’t 
you? Did something happen up there? Some sort of mystical revelation?” 

“Mystical revelation?” I was amused. “I’m not really given to revelations, 
mystical or otherwise. And it wasn’t much of a trip, either; just an over- 
nighter.” 

“A lot can happen in one night.” 

“I only went up into the foothills. A little while ago I was trying to figure 
out which one it was; but they all look the same. I’m not even sure you can 
see it from here, anyway. But it’s the hill where you can see Everest, you 
know?” 

“There’s a lot of those hills.” 

“It was one of them. Anyway, I went up there because I wanted to have 
more time in the mountains. I didn’t think I had time to go trekking, so I 
took an overnighter.” 

“I didn’t think you were in a rush to get out of here.” 

“T had a visa problem.” 

“You had trouble getting an extension? That’s surprising. They’ve been 
liberal at the Ministry lately, and you being a monk and all...” 

“No, it wasn’t the Nepali visa that was the problem. Now that I’m staying 
I’m sure I'll be able to get extensions. The problem was with my Thai visa. 
And it wasn’t that I couldn’t get it; it was because I got it too easily.” 

“Visas!” 
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I shook my head at the absurd complications they’d introduced into my 
life, and of the surprising changes they’d initiated. My failure to get a visa 
for East Pakistan had been involved in my immediate reasons for seeking 
ordination in the first place, and now my success in obtaining one for 
Thailand was involved in my disrobing. 

“I remember all the hassles I had in Ceylon trying to get a residence visa. 
Incredible red tape, and I had to stay in Colombo while it got unraveled. I 
wouldn’t want to get stuck in Bangkok like that. So what I did was apply for 
a residence visa through the Thai Embassy here, figuring it would take 
maybe three or four months to be processed and I could spend that time up 
here in the Himalayas. Then, when the visa was ready, I'd be ready too.” 

“Tt didn’t work out that way?” 

“Not only has the visa already come, but it’s got a deadline on it. If I don’t 
get to Thailand within a week the visa self-destructs. And not only that, but 
the consul at the Embassy said that they made special efforts to speed things 
up for me, on account of I’m a monk, and that if I don’t use the visa it’ll set 
up a mammoth roadblock against getting any residence visa from Bangkok, 
all these papers already being authorized and everything.” 

“Changed your head around, did it?” 

“I'd been counting on a few more months. If I go to Thailand I might 
never see the Himalayas again. So when they told me I had ten days I packed 
and split to the mountains the next morning. Spent the day up there, and 
the night, too. 

I fell silent, and was glad Ganesh didn’t coax me. After a while I 
continued. 

“Yesterday morning, I got up before first light and sat down beneath a 
pine tree and watched the dawn from the top of one of those hills. It was 
cold. I had all my robes wrapped around me, and the wind blew on my 
cheeks and invigorated me. Below me the valley was buried in clouds. But I 
was in air so clear the mountains sparkled at dawn. And hilltops rose like 
islands above the clouds. And as the sun rose it touched the peaks, first the 
ones far in the East, like Everest, then the ones to the West, one after 
another, and it was like a fire, blinding in its clarity.” 

“Blinding in its clarity’? And you tell me you’re not a mystic?” 

“Maybe just a bit of a poet.” 
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This time he prodded me. “What happened, then, at dawn?” 

I didn’t answer right away, and when I did I only said, “I was just 
thinking that I really don’t feel any different about this panorama, right 
here. I’ve never felt awe before anything else. And every time I see them I’m 
impressed all over again. So when I sat there yesterday at dawn I thought of 
how much I regretted not having as much time here as I’d wanted, and how 
absurd it was to have to leave so soon because of a stamp on a piece of 
paper.” 

I didn’t tell Ganesh the thought that had come to me with the dawn: But 
you can’t stay here. Not as a monk. 

That had been the decisive thought: not as a monk. From it had been born 
further thoughts, and looking at the mountains now I re-created those 
thoughts and feelings. Why, necessarily, did I have to live as a monk 
anywhere? Since when had being a monk become a necessity? But if I stayed 
here not as a monk how would I survive? Against the icy purity of the 
mountains my dark thought stood out like a shadow, and I saw a fear that to 
be without the robes was to be without identity. I saw the robes in which I 
huddled as being used not only for protection against the elements but as a 
general security blanket. I held to it, fearful of change: the one fear certain 
to be realized. And with that feeling came the perception that if I went on to 
Thailand only for the sake of holding on to that identity that I would be 
going not because the Himalayas weren’t worth it but because I wasn’t. And I 
didn’t like that. 

I didn’t know how much of this Ganesh discerned from my brief 
comments, but I didn’t feel like explaining any of it, and was glad he didn’t 
ask. 

“So you decided to do away with the absurdity by staying? And you still 
say you're not a practicing mystic?” 

“We're all practicing mystics in the sense that we keep ourselves 
mystified. The purpose of the Buddha was to de-mystify us. You're right, in 
that sense. I’m still a practicing mystic. But I wouldn’t be, if I knew how.” 

“That’s right. Neither of us can talk of enlightenment from personal 
experience. So I guess it’s the end of that topic.” 

“It’s the end of the conversation. It’s time to make my move.” 

“You like me to go down there with you?” 
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“No, I'll be okay. I won’t get lost. Don’t need to have my hand held. I'll see 
you back at the house.” 

“Right. Hey, my money didn’t come yet. Can you let me have something 
for a few days?” 

“You spent that twenty already?” 

“I picked up some coral.” He showed me the string of beads he bought. 
“Good buy. Only fifteen rupees. Now I’m broke again.” 

I handed him some more money. “It’s all transitory anyway. But why 
work so hard at helping it along?” 

“Tl pay it back, you know.” 

“T know.” 

“If you're short I can ask someone else.” 

“T can spare it.” 

“Have you thought yet about how you’re going to make your living, 
without an almsbowl?” 

“Vaguely. Something’!I turn up. I’ll manage.” 

“Are you still interested in the Dhamma?” 

“Of course. I’m not giving up the quest. Just the privileged robes of the 
quester. The Dhamma has nothing to do with shorn heads and robes; it has 
nothing to do with Buddhist or Hindu or Mahayana or Theravada. It has to 
do only with me.” 

“You should write a book. That would be an easy way to make money. 
Tell people what the monk’s life is all about. Get rich.” 

“T could call it A Farewell to Alms or Of Human Vagabondage. But what could 
I possibly say to anybody, except to repeat the Buddha’s last words?” 

“Which are?” 

“To disappear is the nature of conditions. Strive on unremittingly.” 

The Tibetan pirith music started again as I turned and headed down the 
hill. 


* *K KK * 


Ven. Nanavira hadn’t disrobed. He’d preferred suicide. Why should I disrobe, 
then, rather than kill myself? Was it simply that I wasn’t willing to go that 
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far in following his example? Or rather that, unlike him, my purpose was not 
to rid myself of a disordered body? 

But if, in this Dhamma, returning to the lower life was death, then 
disrobing was, in a sense, suicide. Considerably easier, I had to admit, than 
killing the body (... it is not as easy as one might think to reach the point of making 
the attempt in earnest, and even then there remains the practical difficulty of 
actually killing oneself ...), but perhaps more to the point for me. There was a 
little ego within the fabric of the robes that I wanted dead. I wanted the 
security, the identity, of the robes, true, but I declined the attachment that 
was inseparable from that security and identity. 

If this was a suicide that I was on my way to, at least it was a well-timed 
one, by Nanavira’s standards: “If one is going to commit suicide - not that I 
advocate it for anyone - it is a great mistake to do it when one is feeling at 
one’s most suicidal. The business should be carefully planned so that one is 
in the best possible frame of mind - calm, unmoved, serene - when one does 
it.” 

The woods on this side of the hill were denser, and as I descended to my 
death I found the path following a fold of hill where the sun was hidden 
behind tall trees. There was a damp chill in the air. I put my attention on the 
walking and cultivated, as best I could, calmness and serenity. 

For years Ven. Nanavira had fought his bleak fight against satyriasis, 
continuing “to live from day to day by force of habit” while the idea of 
suicide became “more definite and more frequent.” When he saw that in his 
circumstances he could not hope to make further progress in the Dhamma 
he chose to alter his circumstances: he took a new body. “It is necessary,” 
he’d found, “to accept limitations imposed on one with a good grace.” 

I didn’t have satyriasis, but I had limitations. “To rid myself of one big 
attachment to my security robe,” I’d explained my disrobing. But unrelieved 
sexual needs (as well as his unrelieved intestinal ailments) had been 
involved in Nanavira’s suicide. That it was also involved in my disrobing I 
accepted. (I could prove otherwise if I cared to: I could maintain a vow of 
celibacy as a layman. But I didn’t care to prove otherwise.) I was still bound 
by passion, bound by anger, and bound - I assumed - by delusion. I’d learned 
to accept the difficulties and torments that restraint could bring, but that 
didn’t make them less difficult or painful. Like Nanavira, I was sometimes 
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“invaded by lustful thoughts” with “neither the inclination nor the energy 
to resist,” and like him, I could “manage only so much and no more.” How, 
then, was my disrobing anything other than a response to that passion? 

Rather than gloss over my needs I accepted them. My decision to disrobe 
received its impetus from sensuality, from irritation, from isolation, as did 
all action. But my task now was not to choke off that desire through 
inaction; it was to direct the energy so that, low-born though it might be, it 
might also be used for higher ends. For those ends I didn’t need the special 
status and privileges of the monk, nor the pride of feeling worthy of those 
privileges, nor the discomfort of feeling unworthy. I needed neither robes 
nor razor. I needed only myself, for it was only I, I’d seen in Bodh Gaya, who 
was totally and unarguably responsible for both the mode and the act of my 
being. To involve anyone else was to shirk responsibility to myself. 


(iii) 
Maybe no one was there. It sure was quiet. 

The vihara nestled between two spurs, still shadowed by the hill. A smell 
of dampness suggested a nearby spring. A shrine room stood to one side. The 
door to the residency was open and I stopped in to look around. Leading off 
a short hallway were half a dozen doors. A further step in showed me that 
the first door, ajar, opened on to a kitchen. I stuck my head in: nobody was 
there. A few more steps convinced me that all the other doors were closed, 
giving no clue as to what was behind them. I knocked on several doors, 
cleared my throat as loudly as I could, and coughed a bit, but no one 
appeared. 

What if no one was here? The place was unlocked, I reasoned, so someone 
must be around; but it could be only a temple boy or a samanera. The proper 
way to disrobe, the way prescribed by the Vinaya, was to do so openly by 
making a declaration to another bhikkhu. There might not even be any 
bhikkhus here these days: there’d been no one the other time I’d come out 
here. It would be embarrassing, comic, and absurd to have to return to town 
still a monk, unable to disrobe because there were no other bhikkhus around. 

I was trying one of the door handles when I sensed someone behind me. 
Turning, I saw a monk standing in the doorway partially blocking the light. I 
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was about to explain why I was trying the handle of a door that wasn’t mine 
when he spoke to me in a strange language, and another thought struck me. 
What if no one here spoke English? Even if I did find another bhikkhu it 
would do me no good at all if we couldn’t communicate. How could I 
announce my intentions? 

“I beg your pardon. I was looking for the chief monk,” I said hopefully. 

And, “Oh, you’re English,” he replied, so at least language wasn’t going to 
be a problem. 

“Actually, I’m American. Would you be the chief bhikkhu of this temple, 
bhante?” 

“I’m the only bhikkhu of this temple, so I guess that makes me the chief 
bhikkhu, yes. There used to be another bhikkhu, that would be Reverend 
Amrita, but he’s dead. Now there’s just me. I’m Ananda. Ananda Thera.” He 
stepped closer, peering into the dark of the hallway. “My eyes are getting 
weak lately. In this light at first I couldn’t see, but, yes, I can see now; you’re 
American. The English always have such bad complexions.” 

As he stepped closer and turned towards me I could see that he was 
getting old. I bowed before him. 

There was the usual interrogation: who was I? how many rainy seasons 
had I been a bhikkhu? who was my teacher? where was he and what was the 
lineage of my ordination? Name, rank, and serial number. 

When I declined his offer of a cup of tea Ven. Ananda showed me into the 
room whose door I’d been testing, and we sat down in what seemed to be his 
office. 

“So, what can I do for you, Nanasuci?” 

I hadn’t planned my words and suddenly realized that I saw no graceful 
way to lead into my subject. I chose to broach it bluntly: “I’ve come because I 
want to disrobe.” 

Ven. Ananda looked surprised only briefly. “Oh, really? Are you sure I 
can’t interest you in a cup of tea? We have some very good Assamese this 
year. Just down.” 

“Well...” 

“I'd like some myself, actually. Why don’t we go into the kitchen? We can 
talk there, too. And you can always change your mind about the tea.” 

“If you're going to have some yourself,” I assented as we went next door. 
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Ven. Ananda fiddled with the primus stove, his back to me. “So you want 
to disrobe, do you?” 

“That’s right.” I felt uncomfortable. I hoped he wasn’t going to give me a 
hard time. 

“And how could I be of service to you in that desire?” 

“Bhante, you know that for a monk to disrobe properly it should be done 
openly, without hiding. So ...” My voice trailed off and I looked at Ven. 
Ananda hopefully. 

“So you want me to be a witness?” 

“More than a witness, actually. I remember reading the procedure in the 
Vinaya, but that was a long time ago and I’m not really sure of the details 
any more. But the Vinaya gives a formulary that’s to be used.” 

He was having trouble with the stove. “Here, my eyes are getting weak, 
Nanasuci. See if you can clean out the gas jet here. It’s such a tiny opening. 
They’ve got this special little tool for it, you see?” 

“Let me try that.” I took the pricker and cleared the fuel passage for him 
while he puttered about organizing things. 

“It’s getting harder and harder to make the body do what I want it to,” he 
said, but it sounded more like conversation than complaint. 

“Maybe it’s the dampness around here.” 

“Yes, it is damp. That’s from the spring nearby. Lovely little place; I'll 
show it to you if you haven’t seen it yet. But there’s nothing I can do about 
the damp. That’s the way of things, eh? Have to accept it. Sabbe sankhara 
anicca; sabbe sankhara dukkha, eh?” 

“That’s the difference between East and West, isn’t it?” 

“What’s that you mean?” 

“That the Western way is that when we’re dissatisfied with something, 
with the way it is, we try to change it. The Eastern way is that we try to deal 
with the dissatisfaction.” 

“So which way is your disrobing, then, the Western way or the Eastern 
way?” 

I thought for a bit, then shrugged. “I’m not really sure. I guess it’s just my 
own way.” 
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Ven. Ananda concentrated on measuring the tea leaves into a caddy and 
arranging things carefully. “It sounds like you’ve thought this out quite 
carefully.” 

“T’m pretty sure it’s what I want to do, if that’s what you mean.” 

“Only pretty sure? Do you still have doubts?” 

“Oh, yes. I have lots of doubts. If I didn’t have any doubts about doing this 
there’d be no point in doing it.” 

“How’s that?” 

“The only decisions I don’t question are ones that are too insignificant to 
matter. So I guess doubts are a measure of how important the decision is to 
me. But I’m not going to let myself be immobilized by doubts, either.” 

Ven. Ananda nodded noncommittally at my pretty speech and inquired, 
“Lemon? Sugar?” 

“Please.” 

We sat in silence for a bit, waiting for the water to boil. 

“Bhante,” I finally said. “I wonder if you have a copy of the Vinaya so we 
could look up the exact wording of the disrobing formulary. I haven’t been 
able to locate a copy, and I’d like to do it properly.” 

“Of course we have a collection of all the texts here. What vihdra would 
be complete without them? If you don’t have the Dhamma books and the 
Buddharupa how can you have a vihdra? Have you seen our Buddharipas?” 

“No, I haven’t.” 

“Before you go I'll show them to you. We have a collection of 
Buddhartipas from every Buddhist country. You know, pilgrims come here 
from as far away as Japan even, and each one, he wants to worship his own 
Buddharupa.” 

Each Buddhist country had its own variant belief on the precisely proper 
proportions and characteristics of Buddhariipas. Distinctions were made in 
details as minor as the shape of an eyebrow, the position of the hands, and 
the length of the earlobes. 

“What happens if you have just one Buddhariipa for them to worship? 
Will they refuse to worship a Buddhariipa if it has the design of another 
country?” 

“They won't like it, I’ll tell you that. We have over a dozen different 
Buddharitipas here because sometimes people from the embassies come here, 
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you know? From the embassies of Buddhist countries, and when they want 
to worship they must do it to the Buddha they know, not to some strange 
Buddha they’ve never seen before, from another country.” 

I remembered what Ganesh had said earlier about “us” and “them” 
labels. 

“Would it be okay, bhante, if we looked up in the Vinaya and found out 
the exact procedure for disrobing? Unless you already know what it is, of 
course.” 

“No, I don’t know. No one else has ever come to me wanting to disrobe.” 

“Then, I’m sure the formulary is given somewhere in the Vinaya, and I'd 
like to say it in Pali, just to be sure it’s done properly.” 

Ven. Ananda pursed his lips and considered. “I suppose we could, if I can 
remember where I put the key to the bookcase. I’ll have to think about that 
for a bit. Let’s see.” He thought for a while, shaking his head. “Anyway, you 
said before that the important thing was to do it openly, without hiding 
anything, didn’t you? So we don’t really need the books.” 

“T just want to make sure it’s done properly, so later there won’t be any 
doubts or questions.” 

“If the exact wording is so important to you, I’ll see if I can’t find the key 
somewhere. It might be in a drawer. The length of the earlobe can be 
important when someone wants to worship his own Buddharipa.” 

“That’s not the same thing, is it?” I asked, then stopped, surprised at 
myself. “Or, maybe it is the same thing.” I considered for another moment. 
“Yes. Of course it is. You're right. I didn’t even realize I was doing that. I 
don’t mean there’s anything wrong with rites and rituals. It’s just adherence 
to them that makes problems. I don’t want to make problems. I’m not sure 
why, but your pointing that out to me, it confirms my decision to disrobe. It 
makes me more convinced it’s the right thing for me to do.” 

The kettle boiled and Ven. Ananda poured water into the teapot. 

“Fine. And as we go along, if we find any problem, we can always look in 
the Vinaya for guidance. But it seems simple enough, and straightforward. 
There shouldn't be any problems. You’ve informed your teacher, I assume?” 

“Yes. I’ve got the letter here. I'll mail it when I go back to town. Of 
course, I still have to write to my first teacher, in Calcutta. But I'll do that no 
later than tomorrow.” 
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Ven. Ananda looked up from the teapot. “I didn’t know you had a teacher 
in Calcutta. Didn’t you say your ordination was from Ceylon?” 

“My upasampada is from Ceylon, bhante. But I took the sdamanera’s 
ordination in Calcutta.” 

“And who was your teacher, then, in Calcutta?” 

“Ven. Dharmapal Bhikkhu. He was my first teacher. He’s at the Bengal 
Buddhist Association.” 

Ven. Ananda leaned forward in his chair and looked at me curiously. 
“Ven. Dharmapal was your teacher?” He seemed surprised. “Then, it’s 
possible that you might know an American samanera by the name of ... let me 
think, P’ll remember it in a moment ... named Vinayadhara. Yes, that’s it: 
Vinayadhara.” 

I laughed. “Yes, I know him. I am him, or was, before I took upasampada. 
My name was changed when I became a bhikkhu. But bhante, how do you 
know about this?” 

“Why shouldn’t I know about it? After all, I’m a Bengali. I live in Nepal. 
I’ve maintained this vihara for fifteen years. But I’m Bengali.” 

“You’re not Nepalese?” 

“There are people who want a Theravada Sangha in Nepal. Rev. Amrita 
brought me here many years ago from Bengal. Now I hardly ever leave, but 
still, sometimes I hear news. Vinayadhara, eh?” And he peered at me more 
closely, puzzling out my features with his fading eyesight. 

“How did you hear about me, then?” 

“From your first teacher, of course. I know him well. We’re both bhikkhus, 
no? We’re both Bengalis, no? Why shouldn’t we know each other?” 

He got up from his chair. “Here, Vinayadhara - I mean, Nanasuci. The tea 
is ready. Pour some for yourself and pour some for me, too. I'll be back in a 
moment.” And he left the room. 

I poured the tea and started to sip mine, but it was still too hot, and I sat 
back and looked around me. 

Ven. Dharmapal may have sent him a copy of that newspaper article: it 
had been reprinted in several Buddhist magazines. I remembered seeing my 
story in print. They wouldn’t be likely to now print an article beginning, “A 
32-year-old American, Nanasuci Bhikkhu, disrobed today in a solemn 
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ceremony before a gathering of local Buddhists ...” Or perhaps they would 
place it among the obituaries. 

Ven. Ananda returned shortly carrying a cigar box which, I saw, was 
filled with papers. He sat down and began shuffling through them. 

“Ah, yes. I’m quite sure it’s in here, somewhere. Yes! Here it is!” And he 
took out an envelope that bore signs of aging, took three photographs from 
the envelope, and handed them to me. 

Like the envelope, the photographs showed signs of aging. The cheap 
printing paper was already yellowed and curled around the edges. Whites 
had darkened and blacks faded into differing shades of gray. The images 
seemed washed out and distant. Nevertheless, there was no trouble 
discerning the figures in the photographs. 

The first one showed a Bengali gentleman wearing loose-cut white 
muslin trousers and blouse, and a long scarf around his neck. He stood 
snapshot-stiff beside a bearded young man who looked most unhappy. A 
waterspot distorted part of the young man’s face, so that it was impossible to 
tell the cause of his unhappiness. 

In the second photograph the same Bengali gentleman stood beside a 
young man with white clothing and shaven head. He may have been the 
same young man as in the first photo. If so, the young man had lost some of 
his unhappiness. But the bewildered look on his face was indication of the 
uncertainty he must have felt about both the world and himself. 

The third photograph, taken by flash at night, showed the same shorn 
youth wearing, now, the robes of a monk. In the brightness of the flash his 
features looked flattened out and his eyes had an unnatural reflectiveness to 
them, so that they shone, and it wasn’t possible to fix an attitude. 

“Mr. Barua, you know him, don’t you?” 

“Yes, bhante, he was my dayaka.” Mr. Barua hadn’t changed when I'd seen 
him on the trip up here. He’d still had a shy smile and somber eyes. Ven. 
Dharmapal hadn’t changed either. I wondered whether my features reflected 
the changes I’d been through in my time as a monk. But no photos would be 
taken of this event that I might look at years from now, showing me first in 
robes and then in the lay clothes I’d brought with me. I wouldn’t be able to 
look back, years from now, to examine whether this death and this rebirth 
were visible in any ways other than my clothing. 
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I finished the tea and declined a second cup. 

“Well then, are you quite certain in your mind that you want to do this?” 

“Yes, bhante.” 

“That’s perfectly all right, then. As long as you’re sure. There’s no 
obligation for anyone to be a monk longer than he wants. Do you have 
something to change into?” 

“Yes, bhante.” I dug out the clothing from my bag. 

“You don’t have underwear?” 

“No, bhante.” 

“Come here.” He led me into another room, where he dug into a box of 
cloth and extracted an undershirt. “A dayaka left it here long ago.” He 
handed it to me. “I'll never use it, so you might as well take it.” 

“Thank you, bhante.” 

“You can change behind that curtain there.” He indicated a place. 

“Shouldn’t we say something first?” 

“What should we say? You want a ceremony?” 

“Like an ordination? I guess not. But I’ll just say now that I formally 
announce to you my intention to disrobe.” 

“Fine. You can change over there.” And I went behind the curtain to 
change. 

I didn’t need anyone to help me on with the trousers and shirt. They felt 
strange and constricting after the looseness of robes, but they also felt oddly 
familiar and not unpleasant. It seemed too simple. Everything proceeded too 
easily, as if I’d forgotten some vital and intricate step; but I couldn’t think 
what it might be. I folded the robes as I’d been shown so long ago and 
returned to Ven. Ananda. 

“You should have these robes, bhante. They still have some life in them.” I 
felt an inane smile brush my face from the gladness of giving, and wondered 
if it was harbinger of a manic. 

Ven. Ananda looked at the robes doubtfully, but accepted them without 
comment. I presented him with the tools of the bhikkhu’s life: the outer 
cloak, the bowl, the razor, the sitting cloth, the white umbrella, the angsa, 
and a few odds and ends. I was sorrier to give up the almsbowl than the 
robes. I could think of nothing else to do. 

“Perhaps you'd like to take the pafica sila?” 
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That was what I hadn’t thought of. “I’m glad you reminded me, bhante. 
Now | have to start learning how to be a layman.” 

And I got down on my knees, bowed, and intoned the ritual request for 
the granting of the five precepts of the lay follower. I was no longer a 
bhikkhu, nor even a samanera. I was just an upasaka, or not even that. 

When the ceremony was concluded I got up and prepared to leave. I 
declined Ven. Ananda’s offer of another cup of tea, and he walked me to the 
door of the residency. 

“Now, Robert - Robert, yes? That’s complicated, to learn one person by 
three different names in such a short time - now, Robert, you'll find out how 
well you’ve prepared yourself for the lay life. Don’t expect it to be any easier 
than the monk’s life; but also remember that it’s not what you wear that 
makes you a monk; it’s what you do, and what you don’t do. And how you do 
it. Awareness is always possible. The acts of coming and going are nowhere 
but where you are.” 

“Thank you, bhante, for making disrobing as simple and easy as possible. 
It could have been much more difficult, and I’m grateful to you for that.” 

There was nothing more to be said. From the doorway I could see that 
the sun had moved well into the Western quarter, and the porch and shrine 
were already out of shadow. I bowed to Ven. Ananda, took my leave of him, 
and walked out into the bright afternoon sunshine. 


[Colorado - Guatemala - California (- Thailand/Sri Lanka) 
1975-1978 (-1979 and later)] 


Glossary 


All words are Pali unless otherwise noted. 


(s) = Sinhalese 
(h) = Hindi 
(sk) = Sanskrit 


anatta not-self 

angsa one-shouldered vest worn by monks 

anicca impermanent 

arahat worthy one, i.e. one who has attained nibbana 
arafifia forest-place; hermitage 

dsana (sk) posture, in yoga practices 

asuras demons 

atta self 

ba (s) no 

bakshish (h) gift, bribe, donation 

beedie (h) an Indian cigarette 

bhante sir (a polite form of address) 

bhikkhu monk (literally, almsman) 

Buddhariipa statue or image of the Buddha 

cajun (s) plaited coconut fronds 

cankamana ambulatory (the walkway used in meditative pacing) 
carika wandering, faring 

chi (h) tea 

chillum (h) a straight clay pipe used for smoking hashish 
chi-wallah (h) tea vendor 

dahl (h) lentils; yellow lentil soup 

dana gift, usually a gift of food, hence, a meal 
danasala dining hall 

dasa sila ten precepts (observed by samaneras) 


dayaka giver, patron, supporter 
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deva 
dhamma 
dharmashala 
dhoti 
dhutanga 
dukkha 


gilampasa 


gulab jamun 
hamuduruwo 
kathina 

kovil 

kuti 
Mahathera 


Mahayana 
mapila 
namaste 
nana 
nibbana 
nimitta 
nirvana 


padura 
paise 

Pali 

pan 

patica sila 
Patimokkha 
pindapata 
pinkama 
pirith 

raja 
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deity 

teaching, truth, thing, what is 

(h) pilgrimage rest house; preaching hall 

(h) sarong (worn by men) 

austerity 

suffering, misery, ill-fare 

(s) medicine (a corruption of Pali gilana paccaya, the 
requisite of medicines), and hence (s) any form of afternoon 
refreshment allowable to monks 

(h) an Indian sweet 

(s) monk, priest 

robe-cloth, allowable to bhikkhus upon completion of Vas 
(h) temple 

hut, dwelling 

great elder (technically: one who has been a bhikkhu for 
twenty years or more) 

the great vehicle, encompassing most sects of Buddhism 
(s) a poisonous snake: a krait? 

(h) a term and form of greeting 

knowledge 

extinction (of greed, hatred, and delusion; = enlightenment) 
sign, spot 

(sk) none of the interpretations of this concept by the 
various Mahayana sects seem to be the same as the Sutta 
usage of nibbana 

(h) straw mat 

(h) cent, penny 

the language of the original Buddhist texts 

(h) “beetle nut” 

five precepts (observed by upasakas) 

the 227 rules to be observed by bhikkhus 

almsround 

(s) ceremony 

(s) chanting 

king 


GLOSSARY 


sadhu 
sahib 
samanera 
samitiya 


Sangha 
sanghadisesa 
sanghati 


sekha 


sila 

stupa 
sukhi hotu 
sutta 
thera 


Theravada 


upasaka 
upasampada 
vandana 
Vas 

vibhava 
vihara 


sabbe sankhara anicca: 
sabbe sankhara dukkha: 


sabbe dhammé anatta: 
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good, amen; (h) mendicant 

(h) sir, master 

novice 

(s) society (scil. of laity who help support a hermitage or 
temple) 

the order of Theravadin Buddhist monks 

a category of fault entailing meetings of the Sangha 
outer cloak 

trainee; one who, having understood the basis of Dhamma, 
will purify himself 

precept, morality, conduct 

(h) reliquary mound 

may you be happy 

discourse, story 

elder (technically: one who has been a bhikkhu for ten 
years or more) 

the way of the elders; the sect which accepts only the Pali 
scriptures 

lay follower 

higher ordination (i.e. becoming a bhikkhu) 

respect, salutation 

(s) rain, the bhikkhu’s rainy-season retreat 

non-being; absence 

temple, dwelling 


all conditions are impermanent 
all conditions are suffering 
all things are not-self 


